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THE CANTO EPICO OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


I 


HIS little brother of the literary epic bears further testimony 

to the richness and variety of heroic verse in the Golden Age 

and in subsequent generations. The literary heroic poem had no 
fixed length, although the twelve books of the Aeneid and the 
twenty of the Gerusalemme Liberata did mould the elaboration of 
many themes. Certain poems were spun out to fantastic lengths,' 
while many meant to be full-length were still-born and never went 
beyond one or two cantos. Apart from the poem of ten cantos or 
more, there were the recognized short epics of five or so cantos.? 
Shorter still and more akin to the canto épico were certain works of 
mythological themes, although written in a recognizable heroic 
style.* The canto épico, however, as it name declares, is a single 
canto complete in itself, which develops, in anything from fifty 
to one hundred octavas, an episode or short tale of heroic substance, 
the formalistic merit of which is its condensation and compactness. 
Certain epic devices are employed, according to the discretion and 
taste of the poet, while, in some cases, the poem may be simply the 
descriptive elaboration of an incident with little or no heroic 
1 Francisco Herndndez Blasco’s Universal redencién (1584) ran into 56 
cantos and was continued by his brother, Luis, in a Segunda parte (1613), while 
Jer6nimo Sempere’s La Carolea (1540) is made up of 50 cantos, as is Luis Za- 
pata’s Carlo famoso (1566). In Italy Felice Passero’s Essamerone (1608) boasts 
63 cantos, and the Flavio Costantino il grande (1677) of Camillo Notariis stretches 
through 50 cantos. In the late 17th century, when France produced a cluster 


of heroic poems, Le Laboureur gave to the world his Charlemagne (1664), of 42 
cantos. 

2 There are seven cantos (one for each day of the Creation) to Acevedo’s La 
Creacién del Mundo (1615), while Lope de Vega’s Corona trdgica (1627) has five, 
to mention but two well-known examples. 

3 Such were Lope’s La Filomena (First Part, 1621) and La Circe (1624), and 
Diaz Callecerrada’s Endimién (1627), all of three cantos each. 
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machinery. The title given by the poet may be poema, poema 
heroico, canto heroico, canto épico or canto. While the form is fixed 
as to approximate length and to metre, such is not the case of the 
choice of subject, and it is here that one meets with the difficult 
point of definition.‘ 

Italy, as in the case of most Renaissance literary’ forms, also 
supplied the early examples of short epics that were to evolve into 
the Spanish canto épico. The varied literature in Latin of the late 
quattrocento and early cinquecento, which gave some excellent 
specimens of elegant and inspired verse, also included, side by side 
with longer Virgilian poems, several one-canto poemetti of epic form, 
descriptive, martial and eulogistic, and counted among the culti- 
vators of these short poems such illustrious names as Bembo and 
Sannazaro, whose Latin verse is held to be a model of humanistic 
literary achievement. In the same way and largely by derivation, 
the ottava rima was used in poemetti which ranged in subject from 
pure lyrical outbursts to accounts of war-like deeds, and which 
frequently blended epic material with mythological and pastoral 
themes or the praise of patrons and their families. Of these 
vernacular poems the Clorida of Luigi Tansillo, which has for one 
of its protagonists the patron of Garcilaso, D. Pedro de Toledo, 
Viceroy of Naples, and the Ninfa tiberina, of Francesco Maria 
Molza, which praises the painter Sebastiano del Piombo, are 
regarded as the best. They appeared respectively in Giolito’s 
Scelta di stanze (1553, 1563), and the Scelta (1571), both published 
at Venice and both given over entirely to these short narrative 
poems of hybrid character which soon gained wide diffusion. The 
first Scelta also contained several examples of favole in the same 
metre and of similar length. These were generally of Ovidian 
origin as to theme and clearly form forerunners,,as were the more 
purely heroic stanze in the case of the canto épico proper, of the 
mass of fables in verse that were to flood the anthologies and the 


‘It might be thought that Classical literature would give us a lead in the 
matter and that the real origin of the canto épico should be sought in the so-called 
“epyllion” in which category are placed such works as Theocritus, XIII, XXIV, 
XXV, Moschus’ Europa, Bion’s Achilles and Virgil’s Culer and Ciris. Walter 
Allen, Jr., however, in his article, “The Epyllion: a Chapter in the History of 
Literary Criticism,” in Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
1940, LX XXI, 1-27, refutes standard works on the subject by showing that no 
such generally recognised form existed in ancient literature, and that the name, 
therefore, has no tangible meaning. 
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poetic contests of the seventeenth century.’ It might well be held 
that this was the age of European mythological literature par 
excellence: Lope and Géngora, Marini and Chiabrera, Spenser and 
Shakespeare, Drayton and Dryden, were among the countless 
poets and poetasters who lovingly drew upon the treasures of the 
Metamorphoses and the -Heroides. Of the many lyrical shapes 
taken by Ovidian tales, the canto épico proved to be one of the most 
enduring, and it will be seen that several of the examples of the 
genre hardly deserve the strict title of epic.?’ Indeed, not only the 
fdbulas, but the cantos épicos of obvious heroic character have 
traditionally been inserted in lyrical collections. For this the 
shortness of the form and its recurring lyrical passages may offer 
some justification, but the fact remains that the true canto épico 
is far more narrative than lyrical, although again it cannot always 
be decided to what muse belong certain short narrative poems. 
It should also be recalled that the seventeenth century saw con- 
siderable fusing of forms and themes, thus adding to the difficulty 
of exact definition. 

The canto épico proper, however, would not seem to have had 
such wide cultivation as its cognate form, the fable, and as such 
would appear to be a distinctly Spanish development.* It serves 
to swell the imposing array of heroic poems that were penned all 
during the Golden Age and after. It is clearly a seventeenth 


5 It is hardly necessary to detail the different lyrical forms which were used 
to retell mythological stories. In Spain, the time-honoured romance was even 
employed for the so-called sophisticated “burlesque fable.” 

*One might mention certain well-known adaptations, as short narratives, 
of mythological material: such are: Lope’s La Rosa Blanca (1624), Géngora’s 
Polifemo (1613), Chiabrera’s Idilli favolosi (one of which, on Pyramus and Thisbe, 
is based on a version of Jorge de Montemayor) from his Sampogna (1619), Dry- 
den’s Fables, Drayton’s Endimion and Phoebe, and Hofmann von Hofmanns- 
waldau’s Der aus dem Himmel verbante Cupido and Die versohnie Venus. The 
latter’s Helden-Briefe (1680) and the lost Epistole eroiche of Marini are but two 
adaptations of the Heroides. 

™For a full account of the poemetti in Latin and Italian, see Francesco 
Flamini’s volume JI Cinquecento, pp. 114-115 and 225-229, in the series Storia 
letteraria d’ Italia, Milano, 1901. 

8 in England, at least, the 17th century saw the appearance of many short 
“epics,” some of which, in one canto, might be taken as equivalents of the canto 
épico: such Caroline poets as Chamberlayne, Benlowes, Hannay, Kynaston and 
Godolphin turned out poems of Ovidian and Ariostesque themes, while some 
wrote little “religious epics” and “political epics.” Specific mention might be 
made of Giles Fletcher’s Latin Locustae and its English paraphrase, The Appol- 
lyonists (both of 1627), which has passages recalling Spenser and heralding 
Paradise Lost. 
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century growth and stretches throughout the eighteenth century 
and well into the nineteenth, standing as a fresher alternative for 
the long epic which tended _to have less and less vitality as the 
emotional impulse of the Counter-Reformation weakened and 
finally died. Indeed, it should be noted that during the eighteenth 
century there was a drift towards Spanish America in the production 
of long poems, where outmoded literary forms and inspiration tended 
to be preserved,’ while in Spain itself there was an increasing 
cultivation of shorter epics and, particularly, of burlesque and 
didactic poems.’ Thus, it would seem safe to conclude that the 
canto épico was peculiarly fitted to express the rather less ambitious 
and more tempered heroic inspiration of an age that had long since 
outlived the compelling influence of Lepanto and the wars of religion. 
The canto épico, therefore, can be looked upon as a form belonging 
particularly to the eighteenth century. 


II 


Of the seventeen poems it is intended to review in this article 
some are well known and justly so, and some should be better 
known than they are.” It is not pretended that these examples 


* See, for example, Oviedo y Herrera’s Vida de Santa Rosa de Lima (1711), 
Peralta Barnuevo’s Lima fundada (1732), and Diego Martinez’s . . . Los dolores 
que padecié la Madre de Dios (Mexico, 1788). 

10 Examples are: Silvestre’s La Proserpina (1721), Pis6n y Vargas’ La Pe- 
rromaquia (1786), Lista’s adaptation of The Dunciad, El imperio de la estupidez 
(1798), and Former’s El morién and Leandro Moratin’s Huerteida, both directed 
against Garcia de la Huerta, although today only remembered in fragments. 
Cf. note 48 below. 

"The chief sources are: for texts: Lépez de Sedano’s Parnaso Espajiol, 9 
vols., 1768-1778, which gives considerable space to heroic and narrative verse of 
many different kinds; Quintana’s Poesias selectas castellanas, 3 vols., 1807; 
Eugenio de Ochoa’s reprint of and additions to Quintana’s Musa épica (1833), 
in vol. XXI of the Coleccién de los mejores escritores espafioles, Paris, 1838-1872; 
Rosell’s Poemas épicos (II), which is vol. XXIX of the BAEZ; and, for the 18th 
century alone, Leopoldo de Cueto’s invaluable collections in vols. LXI, LXIII, 
LXVII of the BAEZ. For criticism: Sedano’s rather uncritical notes add but little; 
the introductory essays to Poesias selectas castellanas which are expanded in the 
second edition of 1828 (the copy used of this is the 1861 reprint of Baudry, Paris); 
Cueto’s well-known Bosquejo histérico-critico (republished, in 1893, as Historia 
critica de la poesia castellana en el siglo XVIII), which forms the preface to BAE, 
LXI (this is a full if rather unequal account but still retains much value for its 
good résumés of separate poets and their works, as for the attempt to see the 
century as a whole); Menéndez y Pelayo’s Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espafia 
(the edition of Madrid, 1903, is that used) gives much of value on separate points; 
while the exhaustive Iriarte y su época, 1898, of Cotarelo y Mori, has also yielded 
up some pertinent information. 
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form an exhaustive list, but it is felt that they are, at least, repre- 
sentative of this interesting little genre which more than held 
its own with older and more established forms, and which also 
presents some of the most inspired verse in an age, that of the eigh- 
teenth century, when poetic effort and creation were more naturally 
employed in satire and didactic discourse that in singing in the 
manner of Calliope. 

In point of date, Pedro de Espinosa’s Fdbula del Genil (1605) 
comes first. The author of the famous Flores de poetas ilustres de 
Espafia calls it an idilio, and such it is in the sense that the equi- 
valent Italian term stood for the fable. It has long been considered 
a little masterpiece of its kind and has been re-edited on several 
occasions. Its inclusion here is due to its having been regarded 
traditionally as an epic, although its structure has little or nothing 
of heroic shape about it: Espinosa utilizes the classical theme of the 
water-god and the nymph and gives it an original and localized 
setting. The 30 octavas unfold the sentimental story with the colour 
and poetic tricks one should expect from a follower of Géngora, 
the aquatic palace of Betis being described thus: 


Colunas mds hermosas que valientes 
Sustentan el gran techo cristalino; 

Las paredes son piedras transparentes, 

Cuyo valor del occidente vino; 

Brotan por los cimientos claras fuentes, 

Y con pie blando en liquido camino 

Corren cubriendo con sus claras linfas 

Las carnes blancas de las bellas ninfas. (s. 14) 


while the idyll concludes with the same sustained sensuousness, 
and a playful climax: 


Llenos de envidia noble se levantan 

Los dioses del sagrado coliseo, 

Y con las lenguas de agua dulce cantan 
Alegres: ‘‘Himeneo, himeneo.”’ 

Mas de improviso, sin pensar, se espantan, 
Porque la ninfa, viendo el caso feo, 

Y su virginidad asi oprimida, 

Quedé6 llorando en agua convertida. (s. 30) 


This brief fantasy has been consistently praised and has been studied 


and even imitated by poets of different tastes and times.” It is an 


2 The text is found in: Sedano, Parnaso, I, 343-351, BAH, XXIX, 475-476. 
Rodriguez Marin wrote an Estudio biogrdfico, bibliogrdfico y critico, 1907, and 
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example of the pure fable in ottava rima, but it will be seen that 
some others can be more readily classed as heroic for their greater 
use of epic devices." 

Francisco de Borja, Principe de Esquilache, Viceroy of Peru and 
disciple of Bartolomé de Argensola, is a poet of marked mellifluence, 
who has left several most pleasing short poems, which reveal his 
verbal simplicity and ingenuous style in an age when complexity 
was the rule of poetry. Apart from his romances and letrillas, and 
the full-length epic, Ndpoles recuperada (1651), he is also known 
as author of the flowing and facile Canto de Jacob y Raquel," of 111 
octavas. His musical manner which has little adornment is parti- 
cularly suited to the bare details of the Biblical narrative, which, 
however, he has skillfully elaborated and given a disarming lyrical 
character. The simplification for greater unity of the account in 
Genesis, Chapters 27-35 (Jacob’s marriages to the two handmaidens, 
Bilah and Zilpah, and the rape of Dinah, are among the excisions), 
the clever use of recapitulation (Jacob’s account to Rachel of 
Esau’s wrath and his flight), divine intervention (the ladder from 
heaven), apt and sparingly-used similes and speeches, and the set- 
ting of the whole tale in a pastoral background, all serve to recast 


the Old Testament story as a delightful little “religious epic,’”’ while 
the economic use of classical allusions and the recurrence of conceits 
in the love speeches, do not dissipate the wistful charm of the 
original, but rather give it some of the best qualities of contemporary 
verse, although prosaic passages do occur. Its interest is the more 
enhanced since Borja obviously recalled Camées’ sonnet on the 
same theme and has thus provided yet another example of the wide- 


edited the Obras, 1909. See also P. Henriquez Urefia’s notes in RFE, 1917, IV, 
289-292, which indicate direct influence of Géngora in the Fdbula in the use of the 
phrase “rey de los rios”. Calling it his masterpiece, both Urefia and J. M. de 
Cossio (Un ejemplo de vitalidad poética, in his Notas y estudios de critica literaria, 
1939, 11-33) trace the influence of the little poem on other poets from its own 
times up to the last century (Quintana’s A la invencién de la imprenta and Es- 
pronceda’s Canto a Teresa). The originality of the use of an old theme is also 
stressed. 

%It would be out of place here to consider the many fdbulas written in 
ottava rima: Lope’s and Géngora’s famous contributions have been mentioned 
(see note 6 above). The romance would seem to have been a more common 
medium for the fable, while the oftava rima was used all through the Golden Age 
for almost every kind of subject, both short and long, from royal epithalamiums 
or panegyrics to accounts of earthquakes and battles. 

“4 Text in Sedano, IV, 113-143, and a few apt remarks in [ndice, xii. First 
published in his Obras en verso, 1648, which went through various editions. 
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spread fame in Spain of Portugal’s great poet, whose lyrics were 
not unworthy bedfellows of his magnificient epic." 
Sedano also reprints Borja’s Canto de Marco Antonio y Cleopatra, 
in 107 octavas, but the theme, style and structure form such a 
dissonant contrast to the preceding poem that one is baffled: the 
ingenuous manner of the first canto and the gentle lyricism of the 
Bible story are here replaced by a full-blooded baroque picture of 
fierce passion, ending in tragedy and death. Also, the unbalanced 
narrative—in which the highly Gongoristic description of Mark 
Antony’s and Cleopatra’s affaire, from their meeting on the River 
Cydnus in Cilicia to the defeat of Actium, and the double suicide 
by the sword and the asp, with the sudden irruption of the seafight 
in stanza 85, takes up most of the space—forms an incongruous 
difference from the chaste love of Jacob and Rachel which is devel- 
oped in orderly and proportioned fashion. Nevertheless, the 
sensual delights of Cleopatra’s galleon and her magnificent palace, 
the subsequent feast at which the senses are satiated and the 
intricate conceits of the love scene, all written in full culterano style 
render it a typical piece of Gongoristic verse, while the poet properly 
invokes Thalia to aid him. The major epic device is that of the 
dream of Mark Antony in which he is dramatically warned of his 
coming defeat (s. 85-95), while the accumulation of conceits and 
sentimental emphasis in the two death speeches bring it to a moving 
conclusion. The poem is dedicated to a Maria, who might be the 
wife of the Emperor Francis II, sister of Philip IV, and a lady to 
whom Borja was majordomo."* 
Quevedo, who tried most genres, also wrote a canto épico. A 
Cristo resucitado, of 100 octavas, which he calls a Poema heroico,” 
% Sedano, ibid., had merely mentioned the point in passing. Two clear 
examples are: Siete afios de pastor Jacob servia 
Al padre de Raquel Laban ingrato (s. 58) 
suggested by: Sete anos de pastor Jacob servia 
Labao, pai de Raquel, serrana bela. 
and: “Y mds sirviera aqui, si no tuviera 
Para tan largo amor tan corta vida” (s. 65) 
suggested by: Dizendo: Mais servira, se nao fora 
Para tao longo amor tao curta a vida. 
16 The poem is in Sedano, IX, 195-225 (and Sedano’s comments in [ndice, 


xxxiii) and in Las obras en verso de don Francisco de Borja, Principe de Esquilache, 
Amberes, 1663, pp. 121-147. 

17 Tt was first published in his posthumous Las tres musas ultimas castellanas 
(1670); it is reprinted in Sedano, V, 286-314 (in the [ndice, xix, he gives high 
praise to it as one of the best poems of the Golden Age, for its sublimity and epic 
qualities); and in BAEZ, LXIX, 336-341 (see Janer’s few words of praise, ibid., 
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deals with the most august subject of all the seventeenth century 
poems studied here. In this it is to be compared and contrasted 
with those of Verdugo de Castilla, Reinoso, Lista and Meléndez 
Valdés, below. The last three wrote under the academic influence 
of the cult of Milton, which did not develop in Spain until well on in 
the ensuing century, whereas Quevedo, roughly a contemporary of 
the great English poet, envisages his awesome theme with the fired 
imagination and deep religiosity of the Counter-Reformation. The 
Passion, the Virgin Birth, the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
belong to the long list of Biblical incidents used by Quevedo’s 
contemporaries. Therefore, no special attention need be drawn to 
his use of such a subject, since the “religious epic’’ was during the 
Golden Age one of the most prolific of the higher literary genres.'* 
The canto, dedicated to the cristiana Musa mia, proceeds at once 
to plunge the reader into Hell, which is rich with the horrific details 
of the baroque poet, and is yet another derivation of the epic hell 
of the Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, which remained for generations of 
poets the supreme model for this increasingly appealing theme of 
Christian heroic verse. Half the poem is taken up by this episode 
and by the harangue of Satan to his legions, which include such 
time-honoured figures as Alecto, Tisiphone, Megaera and Rhada- 
manthus, as well as Discord and her vicious sisters. The rivers 
Cocytus and Phlegethon complete the Virgilian side of the scene, 
which is truly contemporary in its blending of classical literary 
tradition and Christian metaphysics. At the approach of Christ, 
la Majestad horrenda thus incites his hosts in a manner recalling 
Balbuena and Hojeda: 


iNo os acordais del alto, del dorado 

Zafir, de quien son ojos las estrellas 

En la noche despierto y desvelado, 

Y de las armas del Arcdngel bellas? 

jOh qué escudo! jOh qué arnés tan bien grabado, 
De minas repartidas en centellas! 

Pues todo, si vengdis nuestros enojos, 

Vuestra vitoria lo veré en despojos. (s. 25) 


xvii, in which he praises its conception and power, but deplores what he calls 
“resabios sin cuento de mal gusto y un punible desalifio, que hace desmerecer 
toda la composicién”). Quevedo also wrote the burlesque epic, Las necedades y 
locuras de Orlando el enamorado, also part of Las tres musas iiltimas. Both it and 
the canto épico form part of the section to devoted Urania. 

18 See my two articles, in Bulletin of Spanish Studies, 1941, XVIII, 174-182, 
and Hispanic Review, 1944, XII, 1-10. 
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And thus is he obeyed: 





Uno, de ardientes hidras coronado, 
Formaba en sus gargantas ruido horrendo: 
Cual de sierpes y viboras armado, 

Les estaba a la guerra previniendo: 

Otro en monte de fuego transformado, 

En las humosas teas viene ardiendo, 
Y cual quita (corriendo a la batalla) 
A Sisipho la pefia, por tiralla. (s. 27) 



























Christ overcomes this infernal opposition and frees Adam, Noah and 
the others who had awaited his coming. There follow, in accus- 
tomed fashion, the speeches of certain prophets, Christ’s answer in 
which he recapitulates his life on earth, and his praise of John the 
Baptist. The complete baroque contrast is achieved by the idyllic 
delights of Paradise which is conceived in precious imagery: 


Hay un lugar en brazos de la aurora, 
Que el Oriente se cifie por guirnalda; 
Sus jardineros son Céfiro y Flora, 

El Sol engarza en oro su esmeralda: 
El cielo de sus plantas enamora, 
Jardin Narciso de la varia falda; 

Y el comercio de rosas con estrellas 
Enciende en joyas la belleza dellas. 





(s. 85) 





Christ’s resurrection is pictured with the vividly sensuous details of 
contemporary painting, and again recalls Hojeda’s poem: 


Aparecié la Humanidad sagrada, 
Amaneciendo llagas en rubfes, 

En joya centelleante la lanzada, 

Los golpes en piropos carmesies: 

La corona, de espigas esmaltada, 
Sobre el coral mostré cielos turqufes, 
Explaydbase Dios por todo cuanto 


Se vié del cuerpo glorioso y santo. (s. 98) 











Quevedo has succeeded in giving us, in miniature, a characteristic 
piece of seventeenth century verse, with the colour, violence and 
contrast so much indulged in by writers of the poema sacro in 
particular. 

Undoubtedly the best known and in several ways the most ar- 
resting and successful of all cantos épicos is Luis de Ulloa Pereira’s 
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La Raquel, of 77 octavas.'® It has received unstinted acclaim since 
its appearance, for the outstanding skill of presentation, choice and 
dramatic development of subject and moving character study. 
Luzan, no admirer of the intense cultismo of Ulloa, still regarded him 
as one of his favourite poets,?® while Sedano’s usually fulsome praise 
for once appears to be apposite, although he voices the standard 
condemnation of the concepto. Quintana, too, gives lengthy and 
well-considered appraisal, with his own jibes at “obscurity”; he has 
warm words of commendation, however, for the theme and its 
heroine who, he feels, has achieved her literary if unhistorical fame 
in large measure due to Ulloa; the poem is “una de las joyas mds 
estimadas de nuestra Melpé6mene moderna,’ and, in an oft-repeated 
cliché, it constitutes “el dltimo suspiro de la musa castellana’’; 
special attention is also paid to the last dramatic climax, in which 
“Ulloa se levanta muchos grados sobre si mismo.” In short, for 
Quintana it is worthy of all the superlative praise it has received.” 
Ulloa has chosen a legend that approaches the authentic romantic 
tragedy of Inés de Castro for its sentimental power and appeal. 
Lope, in canto XXIX of his Jerusalén (1609), which has left a few 
traces on Ulloa’s poem, and in his play, Las paces de los reyes y la 
judia de Toledo (1617), had already established its literary currency, 
but it was in Mira de Amescua’s unedited comedia, La desgraciada 
Raquel (1635), that the fictional Jewish mistress of Alfonso VIII 
first exchanged her attractive Sephardic name of Fermosa for one 
equally poetic and evocative. Another late Golden Age dramatist, 
Diamante, produced still another version, La judia de Toledo (1667), 
which is a refundicién of Amescua’s and bears the imprint of Ulloa’s 
work. One may complete this list with mention of Garcia de la 
Huerta’s epoch-making La Raquel (1778), which also shows certain 
influence of Ulloa and Lope (in the Jerusalén), and of the only ver- 
sion derived from Lope’s play, Die Jiidin von Toledo (1873), of 
Grillparzer, who regarded Las paces de los reyes as one of Lope’s 
most successful comedias. The great purveyor of Spain’s folk-lore 
had taken the tale from Ocampo’s Crénica general (1543), although 
the story itself goes back to the fourteenth century.” It is, there- 

1° First published with his verse and prose, 1650, and reprinted by Sedano, 
I, 123-144; Quintana, Poesias selectas, 1807, III, 300-319; and Rosell, BAEZ, 
XXIX, 477-481. 

2 Cf. Ideas estéticas, V, 35. 

% Op. cit., Indice, viii-ix. 

* See Poesias selectas, 2nd. edition, 375-376. 

* For an extensive account of the theme in its different literary treatments, 
see Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras de Lope de Vega (1923 edition), IV, 129-154, 
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fore, no small achievement for Ulloa to have given the best of all 
renderings of one of Spain’s most fruitful literary legends. La 
Raquel is happily conceived and unerringly developed. It is dedi- 
cated to Philip IV, whom some, I think, rather too readily, see as the 
protagonist, torn between his own distracting mistresses and the 
affairs of state, although Ulloa does give considerable emphasis to 
such an application of the theme in stanzas of closely-knit political 
thought. Still, to consider this finely-wrought poem as a moral 
allegory is surely to miss the point that Ulloa tells a striking story 
with inspired and polished conviction. Raquel is chosen like another 
Esther to seduce the Spanish Ahasuerus: 


Eligiédse Raquel, en quien se via 

Toda la hermosura sin competencia; 

Y el mds hermoso resplandor del dia 

Vistié de luto en la primera audiencia; 

Y con tan inclinada cortesfa, 

Que mds fué adoracién que reverencia, 

Salié la aurora del nubloso velo, 

Y a las plantas de Alfonso se vié el cielo. (s. 9) 


But Alfonso and Raquel really fall in love and this central motif 


offsets the less noble motives outlined at the outset: 


Equfvocas las almas no sabfan 

En éxtasis de dulces confusiones 

Si una por otra se substitufan, 

O juntas animaban las acciones; 

Y las ciegas lazadas reducian 

A tan estrecha unién sus corazones, 

Que al formar los alientos se trocaban, 

O con un movimiento respiraban. (s. 25) 


The king’s abandonment of everything for his beloved quickly 
brings the decision of the nobles, when Ulloa once more strikes the 
note of higher duties: Alvar Nifiez complains in ominous tones: 


Alfonso del ardiente iman tocado 
Sigue la falsa luz de sus estrellas, 
En piélago de llamas anegado, 

O en espumoso golfo de centellas: 


seccién ix. One might also recall, for its historical interest, the short Censura a 
las rimas castellanas de Alfonso VIII, habiéndolas remitido D. Luis de Ulloa para 
este efecto, of one Gabriel Bocdngel Unzueta (see Gallardo, Ensayo, II, p. 102). 
This little criticism contains the replies and defence of Illoa himself on certain 
stanzas, notably those of a conceptista kind. 
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Siempre de nuestras voces retirado, 

Sordo al despacho, mudo a las querellas, 
Con que en el ocio la discordia nace, 

Yace el gobierno, y el estado yace. (s. 34) 


The gallant aud youthful Fernando Ill4n defends love and the 
lovers, but is overridden, and the dire deed, that constitutes the 
tragic climax, is planned: Alfonso is brought away to the chase, but 
while sleeping he has a fearful vision: 


Con triste duelo, con funesto llanto, 

La madre del amor se le aparece, 

Y en sangrientos pedazos de su encanto 
Deshecho todo el fdolo le ofrece: 

Envuélvese ei dolor con el espanto, 

Y el ansia congojosa, que padece, 

Le levanta, y le arroja, si no muerto, 

O no dormido bien, o mal despierto. (s. 52) 


Ulloa then deliberately and with skillful license prepares the last 
bloody scene with a poet’s care and a dramatist’s sense of suspense: 
Raquel, pining and lovelorn, prepares to retire, but hearing angry 
voices 

Como del susto pavoroso muerta 

Quedé Raquel al impeler la puerta. (s. 65) 


Con la violencia de la gente armada 
Tiemblan de las aldabas las evillas, 

Entra furiosa la canalla osada 

Resolviendo los quicios en astillas . . . (s. 66) 


In a last defiant outcry, she appeals to their manhood, as did 
Camées’ similarly-outraged queen, but the end is quick and decisive: 


Herida ya una vez, no se remita, 

Dixo, con nueva luz lo que merezco: 

A ti, causa primera, solicita 

Mi alma en la fatiga que padezco, 

A tu piedad sin lIfmite infinita 

El holocausto de mi vida ofrezco . . . (s. 69) 


Alfonso returns in time for Raquel to die in his arms, while Ulloa 
concludes his poetic triumph: 


Qué voz de hierro durard sonora 
Quando espira Raquel y Alfonso llora? (s. 77) 
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It has been thought necessary to review Ulloa’s poem in eztenso, 
because in it he has fully justified this new offshoot of lyrical and 
heroic forms. Contrary to eighteenth and nineteenth century 
reaction, we can now look upon his well-chosen conceits as em- 
bellishments of an exquisitely-drawn canvas, and dismiss charges 
of obscurity as part of the shortsightedness of an older generation of 
readers and critics. It would be difficult to conceive of a subject 
more suited to, and a treatment of it more dexterously worked into, 
the restrictive requirements of the canto épico. There is much 
lyricism, there is a balanced epic framework, and there is an ad- 
mirable use of dramatic tension, itself a frequent ingredient of heroic 
verse; but all this, together with an impressive study of character, 
is condensed into 77 stanzas, and provides an appeal and a charm 
to any lover of generous and noble verse, whether he admire the 
essentially baroque features of Ulloa or whether he be simply held 
by the poem’s more internal perfections. 


III 


It is a truism to state that the eighteenth century is a period 
both unequal and of low level in the long history of Spanish poetry. 
The reign of Philip V was one of poetasters and scribblers who 
continued to produce the last fruits of an age of decadence, when the 
mainsprings of cultural and political life functioned fitfully and the 
first efforts at recovery had not as yet achieved positive and lasting 
results. The concepto became the instrument for insipid and 
fatuous ideas that served only for doggerel and the dangerous 
beauties of G6ngora became tawdry and trivial.“ There was, as ever, 
a revival, but, and be it noted, this did not at once take the form of a 
reaction against the seventeenth century or a dismissal of its values. 
Rather there took place a revitalization of the “national” poetic 
style, while, at the same time, the first attempts were being made to 
introduce, with the coming of the Bourbons, the fashions and fads 
of French letters. A chastened cultismo continued to be the style 
of many poets, notably those belonging to or connected with certain 
families and groups. Thus, the two currents ran side by side and 
intermingled to an indeterminate degree, since many who wrote in 
the manner of Herrera and Géngora proclaimed themselves de- 

*% The main guide for facts and figures and not a few sound judgments (al- 
though certain approaches are now outmoded) is Cueto’s Bosquejo, BAE, LXI, 
v-cexxxvii. Although it is incidental to her subject, Miss I. L. McClelland’s 
The Origins of the Romantic Movement in Spain, Liverpool, 1937, has some ap- 


praisal of the 18th century cantos épicos, notably those of Moratin and Vaca (pp. 
298-302). 
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votees of the new precepts. Luzdn, the prophet and mentor of the 
century, had brought from Italy a love for lyrical abandon and 
imagination that was not to be dulled by his subsequent visit to 
France or by his study of the prosy standards that, during the 
grand siécle, had well nigh stifled all the muses save Melpomene. 
Luzdn is far from being an echo of the testy and authoritarian 
Boileau whose polemical judgments held such sway for many years. 
This literary revival in Spain made slow progress, for although the 
Royal Academy dates from 1713, the famed Poética did not appear 
till 1737, and one cannot begin to consider the poetry of the age as 
being worthy of the name until the first years of the reign of Ferdin- 
and VI, by which time the century had almost reached middle age. 
This survival of the conceit, of hyperbaton (albeit in controlled form) 
and of the culterano epithet into the period of French “purist” 
standards confuses any outline of poetic fashions and rules; yet the 
fact remains that well into the Age of Reason and of Gallic cultural 
hegemony the style of the Golden Age was imitated and adhered 
to by those who clung to a heritage which they believed in as poets 
and condemned intellectually. The conflict being largely one 
regarding taste, in the realm of serious literature, if one excepts the 
drama, the final defeat or disappearance of the seventeenth century 
manner did not, however, also mean the suppression of native forms. 
Indeed, the hardy romance lived through all the storms of the times, 
while the various Italianate metres, notably the verso suelto, which 
came to have increasing popularity, swelled the mass of verse of 
the succeeding generations and cliques, so that the quantity reached 
embarrassing proportions. 

Into this picture of contrasting ideas, of contradiction between 
theory and practice, must be traced the influence of the eighteenth 
century academies of letters. The certémenes and justas of the 
Golden Age now gave way to the more formal poetic contests 
organized by official bodies dedicated to the fostering and improve- 
ment of literature. It is, perhaps, significant that one of the most 
active of these bewigged assemblies was centered in Granada and 
cherished the traditions of Herrera, Rioja and Géngora, for Anda- 
lusia’s voice is seldom silent in Spanish verse. The Academia del 
Tripode was founded and largely sustained by the Conde de Torre- 
palma and his friend Canon Porcel, two poets of immediate con- 
cern to this survey. In subsequent years this and other provincial 
schools of poets coalesced into the better known Academia del Buen 
Gusto, founded by the Condesa de Lemos, whose efforts were 
seconded by several other distinguished members of the nobility 
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(which played no small réle in eighteenth century letters), and such 
men of letters as Luzin, Nasarre and Luis José Veldzquez. This 
academy flourished, like a Spanish Hétel de Rambouillet, in Madrid, 
from 1749 to 1751, but during its short lease of life there were dis- 
cussed and thrashed out the main points of belief and disbelief of 
contemporary littérateurs, while poets read their compositions to 
support their respective views. For the moment the circle of the 
Condesa de Lemos formed the most important centre of literary 
activity in the capital and the court. With it were associated the 
traditional academic conventions and rituals, such as the use by 
each poet of a frequently outlandish pseudonym, while from such 
exchanges and intercourse was to emerge the new eclectic style of 
the poets of the reign of Charles III.* 

Of especial interest to the subject of this article is the part played 
all through eighteenth century letters by the canto épico. It be- 
came, as pointed out above, a heroic form well adapted to the 
feelings of the age, while at the same time its origin, form and 
tradition gave it a particular charm for the academies. What more 
lofty yet brief genre in which an aspiring poet might declaim his 
skill and impress his fellow-members? Indeed, if one adds to this 
consideration the fact that prevailing literary beliefs, whatever 
their bias, regarded the epic as the most august medium, one can 
perceive in those examples of the canto épico that are easily available 
the articulations of developments and cross-currents throughout 
the entire century. Moreover, several of the age’s best poets used 
the form and some set great store by their failure or success in this 
piéce de résistance of academic contests. Four of the poems yet to 
be considered were written for full-dress certdmenes. 

Alfonso Verdugo de Castilla, Conde de Torrepalma (1706-1767), 
Ambassador to Vienna and Turin and, in his younger days, founder 
of the Granadine cénacle, has left two cantos épicos which have 
retained a distinct place in collections of heroic verse. His better 
known effort, El Deucalién, of 64 octaves, has been extolled for its 
subject and conception: for Quintana it was, in spite of “algunos 
resabios de hinchaz6n y cultismo,” “uno de los trozos de poesia 
descriptiva mds sostenidos y valientes que hay en castellano.” ** 
This poem can be said to be an obvious survival of the Golden Age, 

% For a good survey of these academies, see Ideas estéticas, V, 234-238. 

26 Text in Sedano, III, 86-104, Quintana’s Poesias selectas, 1807, III, 405- 
421, and in BAE, XXIX, 484-486. For criticism: Sedano, ibid., [ndice, vi-vii, 
Quintana, ibid., I, xxxiv, and Cueto, Bosquejo, lxxx-Ixxxi and BAF, LXI, 123- 
125. 
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although of a group that endeavoured to imitate the best of that 
period. Onto Ovid is grafted imagery belonging to the religious 
poems of the Counter-Reformation. Therefore, as an occasional 
piece it has the added merit of blending two traditional strains and 
standing as a convincing proof of the regeneration of seventeenth 
century values. (Of his second work this latter is even more true.) 
The story of Pyrrha and Deucalion (Metamorphoses, Bk. I) is cer- 
tainly among the less imitated of the classical fables, while Sedano 
avers that Verdugo is the only Spanish poet to have used it. This 
“horrenda historia del undoso estrago” is dedicated to the Spanish 
Academy, of which the poet was also a member, and from the first 
lines the lurid and epithet-charged note is maintained. The legend 
is treated with the solemnity and awe bestowed upon the similar 
Bible tale, and Astrea and Jupiter speak and act with the cata- 
clysmic wrath of the God of Noah. A heavenly council is called 
and decides to punish man’s iniquity, first with fire, but later with 
water. The flood scene is the undoubted climax, stylistically and 
organically, and Verdugo, like Calderén in his tremendous account 
of Noah’s trials, describes it in the inflamed manner of his models, 
employing strident contrast and showing a deep sympathy with the 
dramatic and stirring details of the theme: 


Ya las iltimas cumbres inundaban 
' Las aguas, y al cubrirlas el mar fiero, 
De mfseros nadantes se escuchaban 
Los roncos votos y el clamor postrero: 
Con monstruosa espansién se dilataban 
Las ondas de su espacio verdadero, 
Y quanto mds exentas menos graves 
El peso no consienten de las naves. (s. 34) 


While Géngora unmistakably speaks in these lines: 


En poca barca prodigiosamente 

Del espumoso ponto sustentada, 

Escasa copia si, pero inocente, 

Afligida, mas no contaminada, 

Yugo imponfa a la soberbia frente 

Del mar, freno a la furia desatada 

Del viento, aquella de inocencia pura 
Celeste inmunidad, salud segura. (s. 37) 


The pagan ark is salvaged on Mount Parnassus, Neptune’s rage 
subsides, Deucalion makes his prayer, and the poet invokes the 
. “inmaculado Numen.” Jupiter’s order that the pair cast their 
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“mother’s bones” over their shoulders, followed by the birth of the 
new race, brings to an end this reproduction of the cosmogonic poems 
of an earlier age: 

jO de pétreo origen prole dura, 

Generacién de maérmoles helada, 

Cuya rebelde rigidez aun dura 

En tus feroces pechos propagada! . . . (s. 65) 


Verdugo follows Ovid’s scheme with close fidelity, but his originality 
lies in his descriptive elaborations and his casting of the theme in a 
clearly epic form. The original, however, is of such a kind as to be 
susceptible to this treatment, for as a creation-fable it contrasts for 
its gravity with many more frivolous tales of its cycle. 

El juicio final ?" has come down in 49 octavas and in an acephalous 
form: the usual exordium is missing from the only existing manu- 
script, and it is reasonably held that the poet did not give it the 
finishing touches. Thus we are thrust at once into this brief frag- 
ment of baroque violence: basing himself largely on Revelation, 
Chapter 20, Verdugo mixes, in the style of the Renaissance, both 
pagan and Christian epithets (for example, Christ is referred to as 
“Luz verdadera, Hiperién divino,” s. 38).2* The theme again il- 
lustrates Verdugo’s love of the fearful and the awesome, and is 
even more highly-coloured and animated than the foregoing. The 
advent of God to judge the quick and the dead is developed by means 
of the accepted epic tags of speeches, similes and reviews of the evil 
and the worthy, who include the great figures of the ancient world: 
of these Nero is the most heinous: 


La triste Erinnis se entra ya en el pecho 
Del tirano mayor que asombré el mundo; 
Agitale impaciente su despecho, 

Y contra sf revuélvese iracundo; 

Ya del que a su crueldad blanco fué hecho 
(Hijo de la paloma sin segundo) 

Besa el pie sacro y, barbaro, atin le insidia, 
Bebiendo celos, vomitando envidia. (s. 35) 


The crescendo is as horrific as the theme demands: 


Volcan airado, llama tenebrosa 
Por la lébrega sima se dilata, 
Cuyo incendio, con furia impetuosa, 
En voladores humos se desata; 
27 Text in BAEZ, LXI, 132-135. Another heroic poem, La libertad del pueblo 


de Israel por M oisés, as well as much of his lyrical verse, has not come down to us. 
28 See Cueto’s notes, ibid. 
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Bramando envuelve a la caterva odiosa 

Y a las cavernas hondas la arrebata, 
Donde en el ciego abismo que la oculta 

A eternidad de horrores la sepulta. (s. 49) 


Thus were preserved in a changing age some of the lasting character- 
istics of the poetic idiom of the golden century. Also, as will be 
seen, Verdugo links up with the Miltonic poets of a later gen- 
eration. 

Verdugo’s great friend, José Antonio Porcel, known as “el 
caballero de los jabalfes’”’ in the Academia de! Tripode, was also one 
of the brighter lights of the gathering of the Condesa de Lemos. 
Apart from his Adonis, in four eclogues, and a few short poems, he 
also went to mythological sources for his little Fdbula de Alfeo y 
Aretusa, of 21 octavas.2* Using one of the most popular fables 
(Metamorphoses, Bk. V),*° Porcel adheres closely to Ovid’s text in 
many details, even employing the forced Latinism ‘“‘cdleulo,” for 
a pebble (s. 8). Within a very short space he does, however, show 
considerable originality, his chief innovation being that the tale is 
recounted in the third person and not, as in Ovid, by Arethusa. 
The usual epic opening and dedication (to his Maecenas, Francisco 


Ramfrez de Arellano, a judge in Barcelona) are followed by a 
Gongoristic scene, depicting the nymph bathing: 


En el claro remanso, no lasciva, 

O se abate, o se eleva, 0 se recrea, 
Pareciendo en la espuma fugitiva, 
Segunda de la ondas Citerea . . . (s. 10) 


Alphaeus addresses Arethusa in narrative style; then comes the 
pursuit, told in breathless succession of dialogue and description, 
the poet, at this juncture, cleverly turning and enlarging on Ovid’s 
image: 


Sol erat a tergo: uidi praecedere longam 

ante pedes umbram, nisi si timor illa uidebat; 

sed certe sonitusque pedum terrebat et ingens 
crinales uittas adflabat anhelitus oris (ll. 614-617); 


2 Text in BAE, LXI, 171-172. See also Cueto’s comments, ibid., Ixxi-Ixxvi 
(which also contains a criticism of his major effort, Zl Adonis), and pp. 136-139. 

© Porcel, who was much attached to fable literature, and even invented 
his own tales, also wrote the burlesque Acteén y Diana, in redondillas (reprinted 
in BAE, LXI, 172-173). 
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Tanto se adelanté en su seguimiento 
Que una vez abrazé la amada sombra 


Y como el dios acuoso la segufa, 
Creyé que himedo el austro la impelfa. (s. 17) 


This follower of the “incomparable cordobés,” for whom he was 
“delicia de los entendimientos no vulgares,’ and who admitted 
Géngora’s influence in as many words, thus concludes his tiny poem, 
which is a worthy reflection of Espinosa’s model: * 


Desaté el viento, en fin la triste niebla, 
Dejando descubierto al triste Alfeo, 

Fuente ya aquella por quien su porfia 
Torpes delicias prometié el deseo. 

Vuelve a sus aguas, nunca a su alegria; 
Aunque, por corto de su dicha empleo, 

Le conceden que junte su corriente 

De su amada Aretusa con la fuente. (s. 21) 


In order to complete this review of fables we may next consider 
Garcia de la Huerta’s Endimién, Poema heroico, of 60 octavas, 


although chronologically it belongs to a later generation.” This, 
the one commonly used fable of non-Ovidian origin, has had an 
enduring attraction for many poets.* Again the original elabora- 
tion of this tale, the few scanty details of which are culled from vari- 
ous classical sources, is made up of pastoral description: the hand- 
some shepherd scorns the attentions of all maidens save Hipperina 
(a corruption of the classical Hyperippe, who is associated with 
Endymion in one of the versions of the tale?), and she receives his 
affection alone because of her insistence and his pity. She makes 
such demands on his love, however, that even she is eventually cast 
off. Over a third of the canto is spent in detailing the life and love 
of Endymion in a pastoral paradise of great beauty, but Latmos, 
whose crags and mysteries dominate the idyllic landscape, finally 
wins the shepherd: 


31 A story of peculiar interest to the history of the canto épico tells how 
Nasarre read as his own work the Fdbula del Genil of Espinosa, in a meeting of the 
Academic del Buen Gusto, and was greatly applauded for his skill! Cf. Cueto, 
Bosquejo, Ixxxv. 

® Text in BAEZ, LXI, 207-211. 

% Two 17th century examples: Drayton’s Endimion and Phoebe and Calle- 
cerrada’s Endimién. One should also mention Keats’ poem. 
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Yace una gruta, tosca arquitectura, 

De que artifice fué naturaleza, 

Del Latmos sacro en la suprema altura, 
Que de estrellas corona su cabeza. (s. 27) 


(A scene of Calderonian sweep!) Here Endymion studies the 
movements of the planets and constellations, these wonders offering 
more temptation than the charms of Hipperina to his ‘astrélogo 
deseo.”” Phoebe emerges unexpectedly and the resisting heart of 
Endymion is at last vanquished by the overpowering beauty of this 
celestial mistress: 


Rayos ardientes imitaba el oro 

Del delicado fdlgido cabello; 

En su faz clara, del zafir decoro, 

Aun mds que lo divino era lo bello. 

De resplandor origen y tesoro, 

Luz mendigan los astros a su cuello, 
Retratando en su alifio compendiado 

Todo el celeste céncavo estrellado. (s. 37) 


Such rhetorical colour and metaphor clearly point out their proven- 
ance. Huerta expands this second half of the poem with the love 
speech of Endymion and the embrace of the Moon. Hipperina 
seeks out her lover and leaves again inconsolably afflicted. Eternal 
sleep is granted to Endymion for his mistress must, because of her 
divinity, go on her way: 


A Jipiter rogé que le atendiese; 

Oyéle el dios, y porque no penase, 

Piadoso le inspiré perpetuo suefio, 

Que aliviase la ausencia de su duefio. (s. 59) 

Hace Febe su curso refulgente, 

Y al cabo de él, el Latmos visitando, 

Feliz hace a Endimién, eternamente, 

Si no entonces, rendido a un suefio blando. (s. 60) 


Endimién is, perhaps, the most conceptista of all the eighteenth 
century poems studied here: this, plus a generous application of 
colour and metaphor and the use of a recognizable epic apparatus, 
makes of it a stimulating canto and fable, even if it lacks the warmth 
and greater facility of Porcel’s poems. One feels that Huerta’s 
work is more academic, although it carries a more than competent 
use of Golden Age practice well into the reign of Charles III. It 
should also be recalled that Huerta’s greatest claim to fame was 
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long regarded as a compromise between French dramatic require- 
ments and the national tradition of subject and style.™ 
Ignacio Luzdn is yet another contributor to our genre. On the 
occasion of the entry of Ferdinand and his Portuguese consort into 
their new capital, in 1746, Luzin composed a canto épico to sing of 
the event, in his symbolical Juicio de Paris, renovado entre el Poder, 
el Ingenio y el Amor, which he calls a “faébula épica.” * In this 
work the preceptist practices what he preached: the epic “debe 
servir de instruccién especialmente a los reyes y capitanes de 
ejército, a los que manden y gobiernen, en lo que conduce para las 
buenas costumbres y para vivir una vida feliz.”” It should be in the 
form of an allegory and express a moral maxim.*® The 87 octavas 
tell of a new judgment of Paris in which Power, Wit and Love strive 
for the position of counsellor to the new monarch, as the royal 
cavalcade enters beflowered Madrid amidst an ovation accompanied 
by fireworks and great pomp. Each youthful contestant having 
made his speech, Love snatches the branch from the poet’s hand and 
takes his flight; Wit breaks the chain that holds Power to earth and 
together they follow Love and all three reach the throne together on 
which they jointly lay their tribute. Thus is the allegory of the 
enlightened despot developed and brought home. The tale takes 
the form of a dream, in which the poet, finding himself a shepherd, 
is asked by an old man, the god of the Manzanares, to decide be- 
tween the three. Little need be said to emphasize Luzdn’s skill in 
planning his poem nor to point out the essentially eighteenth 
* Quintana (Poesias selecias, 2nd. edition, 408) states: “Pertenecia a la 
escuela puramente espafiola, y de ésta, por desgracia, a los que habfan corrompido 
la poesia con el estilo hueco y oscuro introducido por Géngora y sus discfipulos. 
Géngora, sin duda, puede llamarse el modelo que se propuso imitar: pero la 
inclinacién ya diversa del tiempo en que vivia, el gusto mds seguro, y los 
ejemplos de los demds escritores, no dejaban abandonarse ya a iguales extravios. 
Asi Huerta, que no alcanzé nunca la fuerza de imaginacién y vivacidad de colorido 
de su antecesor, tampoco pudo seguirle en su desenfreno y sus delirios. Sus 
versos sobresalen casi siempre por el nimero y la cadencia, algunas veces por la 
elegancia y por el brio. . . .”” Only La Raquel is held to be free from his general 
* First published by Sedano, II, 137-161, and reprinted in BAZ, LXI, 111- 
114. Sedano’s judgment for once is sound and balanced (ibid., [ndice, 364-365): 
both the idea and the execution are praised, but there is lacking “‘algo de aquel 
espiritu, llenura [sic], copia, facilidad y soltura, que admiramos en los Poetas del 
siglo de Oro. . . .”” See also, Cueto, BAEZ, LXI, 103. Luzdn also wrote a bur- 
lesque fable on the original judgment of Paris and an “idilio anacreéntico” on 
Hero and Leander, both romances, the latter being highly thought of by Sedano 
as one of his best poems. (For texts, see BAH, LXI, 120-122.) 
86 Cf. Ideas estéticas, V, 192-193. 
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century form of the fantasy. The exordium stresses that it is to be 
a poem of peace and not of war (in this it may be compared with the 
poems of Forner and Maury considered below), and it is dedicated 
to Maria Barbara, spouse of the new king. A bucolic scene harking 
back to Garcilaso, although lacking his more dulcet tones, and yet 
heralding much of the stylized and stiff Arcadian verse of a later 
generation, sets the stage for the poet’s vision: 


Cerca de Manzanares, recostado 

A la sombra de un dlamo coposo, 
Mientras mi ganadillo el verde prado 

La yerba repastaba presuroso, 

Por conceder al cuerpo fatigado, 
Mientras mas hiere el sol, dulce reposo, 
De la mansa corriente al blando ruido, 
Suspendido quedé, si no dormido. (s. 7) 


The three youths are dressed symbolically and orate each in a 
manner suited to his qualities: at times Luzdn displays more than 
usual warmth and colour: 


De los tres, el mds alto y mds robusto 

De brillante diadema orna la frente, 
Respeto inspira su semblante augusto, 
Admiracié6n su traje refulgente. 

Cuanto pesca en Ceildn el indio adusto, 
Cuanto erfa sin precio el rico Oriente, 
Matiza, con primor nunca imitado, 

El manto, el tonelete y el calzado. (s. 16) 


The same careful abandon, which never approaches the lushness or 
vigour that such a scene would have called forth in a Golden Age 
poet, is employed in Power’s description of the festivities in Madrid: 


Ocho caballos, cuya piel incierta 

En tigres los disfrazaba con anhelo, 
Tiraban la carroza coronada, 

Llena de majestad, de oro cuajada. (s. 23) 


Luego entre mil aplausos repetidos 

Por las dispuestas vallas se volvieron, 
Viendo ya iluminado el ancho giro 

De la gran plaza y calles, al Retiro. (s. 25) 


Por toda esta carrera arcos triunfales 

En varias partes mi atencién dispuso, 

De tanta magnitud y pompa, cuales 

Ni a sus triunfales héroes Roma puso. (s. 26) 
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Las paredes allf se disfrazaron 

Vistiendo el mérmol delicada seda 

Y pafios, en que belgas se esmeraron 

Con arte tal, que a la pintura exceda. (s. 27) 


The festivities culminate in a fireworks display of tempered 
grandeur: 

En la tercera noche el aire aclara 

Maquina artificial desde la tierra, 

Y como a sus hijos emulara, 

Hace a los cielos inocente guerra: 

Contra la azul regién, mientras dispara 

Todo el incendio que en su seno encierra, 

Con las continuas llamas que vomita, 

Naval combate y ciudad fuerte imita. (s. 31) 


In introducing Wit, Luzdn topically compares him with an Italian 
tenor: 

Cual misico de Italia primoroso, 

Antes de comenzar aria canora 

Del Sasone, del Vinci o del famoso 

Escarlati, la voz primero explora. (s. 37) 


In fact, it can be said that Wit summarizes many points of Luzdn’s 
creed in regard to science and philosophy. Love gives an impas- 
sioned and rhetorical discourse: 


jCudntas [sc. lagrimas] vertié por su Fernando Espafia, 
De gozo y de placer enternecida! 

Al pronunciar el nombre amado, bafia 

De humor al rostro el alma conmovida; 

En cada vitor, con ternura estrafia, 

Se exhala un corazén, vuela una vida; 

Una vida, de quien en su servicio 

Cada vasallo harfa sacrificio. (s. 68) 


A peaceful reign is foreseen and the newly-made union of Spain and 
Portugal in the marriage of Ferdinand and Barbara brings out the 
political relevance of the whole poem. The conclusion, in an airy 
climax, brings vividly to mind the statuesque allegory of con- 
temporary painting in which peruke and extravagant costume 
blend with symbolical figures and lavish draperies: 


Y con nuevo valor y confianza, 
Abrazando el Poder, se entrega al viento; 
Rapidfsimo vuela; a Amor alcanza 

Antes que pueda ejecutar su intento. 
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Al fin los tres lograron su esperanza, 

Y al trono real, con fino rendimiento, 

Donde Barbara brilla, se postraron, 

Y a sus plantas la palma consagraron. (s. 87) 


It can readily be seen, from these few extracts, that the seventeenth 
century diction and style have been largely laid aide, and that this 
is the first example so far of a poem in the strictly eighteenth century 
manner. It is no longer sufficient to be guided by the time-honoured 
epic traditions and to abandon one’s fantasy to the intoxicating 
dictates of Calliope; the new, more rationalised precept curbs the 
flights of exalted lyricism, the form is more balanced, the imagery 
and expression more sober and deliberate, while what colour and 
emotion there are run in a narrower channel and in a less turbulent 
stream, and the whole is draped in a colder elegance. Yet Luzdn 
has shown that his Italianized muse is far from being bereft of 
imagination and that she is not lacking in epic devices and touches 
of bucolic beauty. The Juicio de Paris renovado constitutes a nice 
combination of reason and fancy, and because of its importance as 
illustrating the rules of the most inspired of the literary theorists of 
eighteenth century Spain, it has been examined perhaps more 
exhaustively that its restrained and formal tenor might seem to 
warrant. 


IV 


The struggle between the old and the new was not as yet over, 
and although the reign of Charles III saw the appearance of a surer 
and more robust style than that laid down in the text books, and 
witnessed the formation of 4 group of writers destined to be regarded 
as the most substantial of the age, still the diction and devices of the 
Golden Age were to continue to find favour in the eyes of those who 
now ushered in the new renaissance. Some studied Luis de Leén 
and the Argensolas, but others did not fear to praise and try to 
emulate Herrera and even Géngora. The period of reconstruction 
came to an end and a ney eclectic style was evolved, both adaptable 
and sinuous, and which aimed at rounded yet “purist” expression. 
At its best this manner was far from deserving the derisive name of 
afrancesado. Charles III’s accession was looked upon as an augury 
of further peace and greater prosperity and progress, and such it 
was in many respects. Literary activity increased, royal favour 
was eagerly sought and generously dispensed to contending pens, 
and the growth of polemics provided yet stronger evidence of re- 
covery and security. The Academy founded by Philip V, nurtured 
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during the days of Ferdinand VI, now reached its majority and from 

this time forward became a decisive instrument in the literary 
commerce of those golden years that count as some of the happiest 
enjoyed by the Peninsula in its long and chequered history.*7 For 
level of artistic achievement and intellectual interchange Spain was 
not to enjoy such productivity for another century and a half, while 
many of the better things of the nineteenth century were in no small 
way due to the remains of this culture that survived the wreckage of 
Napoleon’s invasion. 

The year 1777 was marked by the institution of the long- 
promised certdmenes of the Royal Academy. This function of its 
proceedings had been projected some twenty years before, but was 
left in abeyance until such time as conditions warranted its intro- 
duction. Two prizes were offered, one for a prose composition 
(which was not awarded), and one for a canto épico on the theme, 
Las naves de Cortés destruidas.** Of the forty-five competitors our 
interest is confined to two: Nicol4s Fernandez de Moratin and José 
Maria Vaca de Guzman. The latter was proclaimed the successful 
candidate in 1778 and was presented with a gold medal bearing the 
image of Charles III and the device of the Academy, while his poem 
was published the same year at the expense of this body. This 
decision provoked a discussion that is still remembered as one of 
the most noteworthy in eighteenth century letters. Moratin had 
written his last work, for he died two years later, we can assume, a 
disappointed man, because in 1785 his son, the young Leandro, 
published his father’s poem,** together with an essay, Reflexiones 
criticas, which in defending Moratin pére’s work also contains 
several keen judgments on the epic in general and on Camées and 
Balbuena in particular. Of special interest is his support of the 
Christian element, thus directly opposing the prevailing adherence 
to Boileau’s pronouncement and recommending Golden Age practice. 

‘7 For a short but acute account of these events, see Quintana, Poesias 
selectas, 2nd. edition, 411. The period is also discussed more fully by Cueto, 
Bosquejo, chapters X-XII, and Cotarelo, op. cit., passim. 

%* For a full discussion of the following, see Cotarelo, ibid., 213-217, while it 
is also outlined by Aribau, BAZ, II, xviii and Cueto, Bosquejo, cxlviii-cl. 

** Leandro was himself a prizewinner in 1779, when he was awarded the 
newly-formed consolation prize, the accessit, for his romance endecastlabo, on 
La toma de Granada. The first prize was again given to Vaca de Guzman, who 
became the darling of the Academy and had the satisfaction of defeating both 
father and son. The father’s pique, however, at his own ill luck chcnged to pride 
on the achievement of his nineteen-year-old son, who had written under a pen- 


name. For this see Cotarelo, op. cit., 217-218, and Aribau, op. cit., xxiv and 372- 
376 (this being the text of La toma). 
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He makes no mention of Vaca but in condemning abuse of super- 
natural machinery (for which Camées is severely criticized) he was 
clearly referring to his father’s successful rival.“ Vaca answered 
two years later, in his Advertencias a los criticos, in which he takes 
Moratin fils to task, denying his contention in the preface to the 
1785 edition that his father’s work had not been presented to the 
Academy, and further asserting that this edition of it differed 
greatly from the text supplied for the contest. Moratin admitted 
the first point in his father’s biography (1821), but again errs in 
saying that the Naves had not won even the accessit. This award 
was not instituted until 1779 when Leandro won it himself.“ 

The choice of theme for the certamen clearly indicated the desire 
to return to the glories of the past whereas, as will be seen, the 
treatment of it by Moratin at least illustrated this most patently. 
If the emotional spontaneity of Golden Age heroic poets could no 
longer be reproduced, still this attention to the past was not senti- 
mental however academic it might be. Both Moratfn’s and Vaca’s 
poems have always been regarded as two of the most successful 
contributions to the epic muse in the eighteenth century; they also 
have the added interest of demonstrating two different approaches 
to the subject by two very distinct temperaments. It has been 
mentioned that Moratin’s work came out in two versions: the 
competition manuscript is no longer extant, but the 1785 edition, of 
104 octavas, must have differed considerably from the one Vaca 
knew; moreover, when it is compared with the 1821 edition, of his 
son, which has 65 octavas, the difference between the original and 
this second refundicién must have been even greater.“ The shorter 
version has always been held to be superior because of excisions and 
touching up. Clearly if one compares that of 1785 with Vaca’s 
poem the reason for the latter’s being preferred is beyond doubt. 
Such disparity in length is chiefly explained by the fact that the 
canto is largely descriptive; a careful collation reveals that it 
was not difficult to compress several passages in which Moratin 
showed himself too enamoured of the colourful pageant he was un- 

“ This essay is reprinted in BAE, II, 44-49. See also Ideas estéticas, VI, 
140-141. 

“ Cf. note 39 above. 

@ Quintana (Poestas selectas, 1807, 436-462) choses the earlier edition (he 
gives his reasons in the 2nd. edition, 439, stating that the unpruned form shows 
to better advantage the poet’s descriptive power, besides being a more authentic 


version), as does Aribau (op. cit., 39-44); but Rosell (BAZ, XXIX, 495-498) 
follows that of 1821. 
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folding. Revision does not end here: Leandro has changed several 
images so that whole stanzas have been re-written. The result, 
however, cannot be deplored: the 1821 version is compacter and far 
more consonant with the limitations of the canto épico. All in all, a 
son has paid loving tribute to a revered parent and produced a 
composition acclaimed by posterity if not by the venerable judges of 
1777. It is no small matter to have the original inspiration and the 
later rifacimento of two of the century’s most talented poets made 
manifest in a work of unquestionable excellence.“ 

Moratin invokes Apollo and his muse and then plunges the 
reader in medias res with a striking description of the conquistadores. 
Here he displays the same recondite love for detail and the same 
vigour of style that make his Fiesta de toros en Madrid such pictur- 
esque reading. All his critics have singled out this feature for special 
comment: Quintana states: “Adviértese en aquella obra [sc. Las 
naves|.. . el prolijo estudio que entonces hacia de nuestras tra- 
diciones histéricas, de las genealogias, blasones y costumbres 
caballerescas de los tiempos antiguos . . . y el partido poético que 
su imaginacién sabia sacar para dar mds novedad y consistencia al 
fondo de sus versos,”’ “ while Menéndez y Pelayo holds that the 
“riqueza y desembarazo descriptivo renueva la memoria del mismo 
Lope y de Valbuena (sic).””“ This general comparison does not 
lead very far, and is more suggestive than real: Balbuena provides a 
stronger parallel, while Moratin is more akin to Lope in his romances. 
Moratin’s robust pictorial exactness stretches for several stanzas at 
the beginning: 

* Nicol4s Moratin also essayed the narrative genre in his six-canto Poema 
diddctico on the chase (text in BAE, II, 49-65). 

“See Poesias selectas, 2nd. edition, 406. He further refers to the “fuego, 
viveza, audacia y originalidad,” and states that he “‘sacaba de la lira espafiola 
tonos mucho mas altos y felices que los demas poetas de la época, y dignos de los 
mejores tiempos de la musa . . . de la época, y dignos de los mejores tiempos 
de la musa castellana.” Moratin’s death is all the more to be regretted, according 
to Quintana, because his poetic progress suddenly came to an end. 

“Cf. Ideas estéticas, V, 267. It should also be noted at this point that 
Balbuena “was a very special favourite of Quintana.” In his Poesias selectas, 
his eclogues are placed first amongst the selections of Golden Age verse, before 
Lope and Jdéuregui; and they are given as much space as Herrera’s poems. His 
praise for the poet reflects this choice (see ed. of 1807, lix-Ix). Balbuena, indeed, 
was regarded during the 18th century as one of the most gifted poets of his time: 
he receives most favourable appraisal from Forner in his Ezequias, Moratin fils 
in his Reflexiones criticas, while Lista wrote a monograph (his Examen) on El 
Bernardo. See notes 55 and 67 below. 
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Tirada atrds la roja sobreveste, 

Descubre el peto y espaldar brufiido, 

Vuelan las plumas de color celeste 

Sobre el almete de oro guarnecido. (1785, s. 8) 


Un leén rojo por blasén ponfa 

En sus cuarteles con dorados marcos, 

Yelmo de tembladora argenterfa. (idem, s. 11) 
Una soberbia alfana, cuya cria 

Vié el mar nacer en los veleros barcos, 

Sedefia el rico a paso lento lleva, 

Y un negro asido a la nielada greva. (idem, s. 12) 


Una casaca verde acuchillada 

De trasflor y sutiles caniqufes, 

Mostrando rica tela nacarada 

Con broches y alhamares de rubfes: 

Cadena de labor muy estremada, 

Y mangas de almaizares tunecfes, 

Verjel de muchas y diversas flores, 

Y el lazo del cordén de mil colores. (idem, s. 15) 


(Truly Moratin is, in places, a worthy successor of Balbuena!) 
Using a suitable narrative trick, Moratin relieves his lengthy ac- 


count by having the soldier Aguilar give Dofia Marina an epic 
review of the warriors. Cortés’ dramatic appearance calls for a 
special invocation to the muse: the adelantado is attired most 
magnificently of all: 


Deslumbra la finfsima celada. 

Con falgido cristal resplandeciente, 

Con plumajes y airé6n empenachada, 

Que el céfiro halagaba mansamente; 

Banda le cruza el pecho, recamada 

Con oro y perlas de la mar de Oriente; 

Pende la espada-a la siniestra parte, 

Ministra de las céleras de Marte. (1821, s. 20) 


In the longer version Moratin had included his chronicler source, 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, who appears “‘cual César, con la pluma y 
con la espada” (s. 27), in a line that recalls the two soldier-poets, 
Garcilaso and Ercilla. 

Cortés exhorts his men and summarizes, again in traditional 
style, the background of the conquest. Montejo and Portocarrero 
volunteer to reach Spain by a northern route and so to outwit the 
hostile Vel4zquez. For this they are spiritedly praised by an old 
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warrior, himself a figure out of the epic repertory. At this point 
Moratin shows that his poem possesses real epic qualities: Satan 
and his legions, in Tassesque manner, intervene to upset the plans 
of Cortés (who, the poet reminds us, was born on the same day as 
Luther) in coming to do battle for Christ in the New World: the 
advent of the infernal forces is described in clear baroque detail: 


No de otra suerte o con menor estruendo 
Desquiciandose el polo centelleante, 

Su clara lumbre el cielo obscureciendo, 
Reventando el infierno horror tronante, 

Los astros de sus circulos cayendo, 

Naturaleza absorta y vacilante, 

La tierra temblaré y el mar profundo 

En la profetizada fin del mundo. (1821, s. 47) 


The seeds of discord are sown in the breasts of Escudero and his 
seditious comrades who endeavour to sway the rest. This decides 
Cortés, and he implements his new exhortation by ordering the 
burning of the boats, like other heroes before him. Moratin sus- 
tains his exalted and vivid note to the end: 


A fondo van asf los corpulentos 
Bajeles; pero ciegos los soldados, 

Los estragos del agua juzgan lentos, 
Tal los tiene el caudillo ya inflamados. 
Impacientes, furiosos y violentos, 

De alquitraén mil hachones y embreados 
Fuegos arrojan, prenden al instante 
Los restos de la flota naufragante. 


Arde la pez y estopa resinosa, 

Y el bettin y fortisimos tablones; 

De Vulcano la célera furiosa 

Desune el calafate y trabazones, 

Estiéndese la llama sonorosa, 

Y a formar condensados nubarrotes 

Con vapor negro asciende hasta lo sumo 

En confusas pirdmides el humo. (1785, ss. 95, 96) 


The ending to this stirring episode, which this lover of things French 
has worked out as a devotee of Golden Age diction, tells of a dove 
flying west, and, in the 1785 edition, Montezuma’s overthrow is 
foretold and Cortés’ valour extolled. The whole poem breathes a 
deeply patriotic spirit, which coupled with its dramatic resplendence, 
marks one of the better survivals of the traditional manner. 
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Vaca displays greater structural complexity and compactness, 
without the generous glow of Moratin. Into his 60 octavas he fits a 
well-knit plan that contrasts with his rival’s expansiveness and 
lyricism. Vaca’s work exploits epic style more fully; like Luzdn, 
he invokes Clio and his fatherland and uses the Lucanesque trick 
of a vision, which, again, is granted to the poet on the banks of the 
Manzanares: the lady América, ressembling Balbuena’s Iberia, 
appears to him: 

En vez de mirto o de laurel cefiido 

Un penacho de plumas a su frente, 

El cuello ricamente guarnecido 

De finfsimas perlas de Occidente; 

De los hombros, con joyas distinguido, 

Un regio manto de algodén pendiente, 

Y de nubes, por trono a su decoro, 

Pisaba un globo con sandalias de oro. (s. 11) 


The bulk of this poem is then given over to her account of Cortés’ 
feats: his past career leads up to his sudden action on the shores of 
the Gulf, the climax coming earlier than with Moratin. Then this 
“nuevo Cid” addresses his men and outlines their future glories. 
Spanish history gives them the spur to carry the crusade to the 


New World: 


Y cuando a las edades venideras 

Con tan vasta conquista, oh tiempo, asombres, 
Dirds que contra inmensas huestes fieras 
Valieron por ejércitos mis hombres . . . (s. 42) 


Mexico’s cities and treasures are elaborated upon and América draws 
her rhetorical discourse to a close with praise of “Felipe el animoso,”’ 
thus linking the peace-loving present with the warlike past. Vaca 
concludes his fanciful vision by returning to Madrid and the 
circumstances of the competition: 


jOh Madrid, sabia madre de las ciencias! 
Ya por Cortés ha puesto tu Liceo 

A las musas del reino en competencias; 

Ya el fuego celestial descender veo; 

Ya las acordes métricas cadencias 

Suenan gloriosamente en mi deseo: 
Renazcan pues a influjos celestiales, 
Renazcan sus Lucanos y Marciales. (s. 56) 


The poet is bidden to tell what he has seen: 
Este es Herndn Cortés; ésta es Espafia. (s. 57) 
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América disappears and this patriotic outburst closes on a tri- 
umphant key: 


jOh caudillo el mds grande que vié el giro 

De ese planeta, que ilumina y arde! 

jQué no pudiste ser, si tanto asombras 

Hallado en raptos y explicado en sombras! (s. 60) 


One cannot deny Vaca the greater skill in conceiving his poem and 
in apt association, but Moratin is still the superior poet for his 
fluidity and beauty of imagery and feeling for linguistic richness. 
Vaca displays more the heroic prerequisite of elevation of theme. 
Both show sincere love of their country’s past, a sentiment which is 
all the more healthy because it belongs to an age of new if less 
spectacular achievements. 


V 


The renaissance of the reign of Charles III bore many different 
fruits and was before long to become engulfed in a revolution that 
shook to their foundations the cherished beliefs of statesmen and 
poets alike. These different results are manifest in the five poems 
left for our consideration. Thus, the canto épico was to see three- 
hundred-year-old traditions disintegrate and pass away, but not 
before Calliope had given a last challenge to the new century of 
perilous standards, much bad taste and lack of proportion—for with 
the ancien régime also went Petrarch, Ariosto and Tasso, from whom 
had flowed a stream of abiding fertility and enduring excellence for 
all literatures of the West. It is, however, not surprising that the 
noblest of European genres, as it had been the noblest of ancient 
forms, survived till the end and even had curious and unexpected 
leases of life far into the nineteenth century.“ 

If the Golden Age had continued long to influence the poets of 
the first half-century, the last decades are marked by increasing 
study of French and English letters, in a Spain that became more 
and more of a spectator than ever in a Europe that was outpacing 
her and endangering her domestic felicity and intellectual standards. 


“6 Both during and after the Romantic period there was a considerable if 
belated cultivation of the literary epic: Espronceda (El Pelayo, 1840, fragments), 
Campoamor (Colén, 1853, in 16 cantos), Ferndndez y Gonzdlez (La batalla de 
Lepanto, 1850, a canto épico), and Ventura de la Vega (a canto épico on the most 
unheroic entry of Ferdinand VII into Madrid, in 1828, after “pacifying”’ Cata- 
lonia), continued to pay desultory attention to this once supreme literary genre. 
The Spanish Academy held a certamen, in 1833, on the theme of El cerco de 
Zamora, and one, in 1850, on La batalla de Bailén. 
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Milton came late to Spain, and with him such eighteenth century 
figures as Young, Thompson, and Pope, while such harbingers of 
the literary revolution as Macpherson and Blair also began to make 
themselves felt.‘7 Although translations of these poets were under- 
taken, it was Pope that proved to have a particular appeal: his 
Essay on Man was translated by Antonio Palazuelos (1790), also a 
translator of Milton, while both the Conde de Norofia in his Quicaida 
(1779) and Lista in his Imperio de la estupidez (1798), the latter 
being a very skillful adaptation of the Dunciad, testify to the cult 
of the English satirist and to the continued growth of the burlesque 
epic.** 

It is not a singular fact that Paradise Lost should appeal to a 
nation that had long indulged its love of the poema sacro and of the 
eschatological, and had produced not a few outstanding poems on 
related themes. Although a translation of the great “religious epic” 
would seem to have been done around the middle of the century, 
the real study and imitation of Milton dates from the reign of 
Charles IV.** 

The century closed as it had begun: in Seville the Academia de 
Letras Humanas, which was founded by Reinoso in 1793 and 
flourished in the last decade and into the first years of the new 
century, gathered together a number of aspiring and talented poets, 
among whom figured Forner, who was made judge of the certdmenes. 
This academy is particularly remembered for its so-called pléyade 
of seven poets, who essayed to emulate the activities of the “Lake 
School” in England. Of the seven most were priests of the type 
who gave voice to such liberal ideas and showed such courage in 
the Cortes of Cadiz a few years later, and of whom not a few faced 
exile for their beliefs. They formed a nucleus of culture in a crumbl- 
ing society and it is directly to them that Spain owed the little that 
survived the holocaust of 1808. Of the Sevillan “school” Arjona, 
Blanco White, Reinoso and Lista are those best known and most 

‘For an account of the literary influences from abroad at this period, 
see Ideas estéticas, VI, 88-91. 


“*See note 10 above. For Norofia see Cueto, Bosquejo, clxxii and BAE, 
LXIII, 426; La Quicaida (in 8 cantos) is also reprinted in this vol., 450-470. 
Norofia also wrote an epic, in verso suelto, La Omniada (on the adventures of 
Abdarrahman I), 1816, and an analysis of Hojeda’s La Christiada (ms.). El 
imperio de la estupidez was first published by Cueto, BAZ, LXVII, 378-391. 
For a list of narrative poems in the 18th century, see this latter vol., vii—xiv. 

4° See Ideas estéticas, loc. cit. E. Allison Peers in his survey, Milton in Spain 
(Studies in Philology, 1926, XXIII, 169-183), deals with the subject at more 
length and also traces influences and translations through the 19th century. 
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worthily remembered.*° In 1799 a certamen was held, the subject 
being a poem on La inocencia perdida (a title with a clear Miltonian 
ring). Félix José Reinoso and Alberto Lista y Aragé6n, both Sevillans 
and both priests, competed and the prize went to Reinoso, who gave a 
poem in two short cantos (of 54 and 46 octavas, respectively) that 
really form a canto épico, whereas Lista’s composition, which he 
called “canto heroico,” was a regular canto of 90 octavas.§ Once 
more a canto épico produced a lively dispute. Reinoso, on publish- 
ing his poem in 1804, incurred the mixed criticism of one of his 
greater contemporaries (both were born in 1772), Manuel José 
Quintana, who was many years later to compile the most consider- 
able work on Spanish heroic verse. Quintana wrote his critique 
in the Variedades de Ciencias, Literatura y Artes, an estimable bi- 
monthly that ran in Madrid from 1803 to 1805, and carried contribu- 
tions from many men of letters. Quintana’s praise is high for the 
execution but, following Boileau—an attitude he gave up in later 
years—he roundly condemned the choice of subject and called 
Milton ‘mds bien que un poeta émulo de Homero, un catedratico 
que explica lecciones de teologia.” He was answered no less 
trenchantly and much more discerningly by none other than Blanco 
White, colleague and fellow-poet of Reinoso: replying in Variedades, 
Blanco White gave one of the best pieces of literary criticism of the 
Sevillan group. Examining and refuting Boileau’s dictum, he 
completely vindicated the use of Christian topics for heroic verse, 
pointing out how much high poetry was written around such sub- 
jects, and calling in the help of the pagan Virgil for full measure, to 
support the use of the supernatural. In this, one of his finest 
pieces of polemical prose, Blanco White accuses Boileau of being a 
Jansenist (the future Unitarian had still a long way to travel 
theologically !); the essay, whose author, because of his origin and 
upbringing, had a much superior knowledge and appreciation of 
English literature to that of his contemporaries, also contains an 


5° Cueto (Bosquejo, clxxxv sqq.) gives some account of the Sevillan academy. 
Arjona’s original and intriguing Plan para una historia filoséfica de la poesia es- 
pafiola (read to the academy) should be recalled, as also his discourse on Tasso 
and Virgil (see Jdeas estéticas, VI, 157-160, and Cueto, op. cit., exci-cxcii). 

51 Reinoso’s poem was first published in 1804, and reprinted in Ochoa’s 
re-edition of the Musa épica, 450-458, and by Rosell, BAH, XXIX, 510-514. 
Lista’s is also to be found, preceding that of his rival, in this latter vol., 503-507. 

® His Musa épica (1833) is the fruit of mature and long study, and is rec- 
ognised to be his most considerable piece of literary criticism (see Ideas estéticas, 
VI, 116-122, for an evaluation of his work as a critic). 
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intelligent analysis of Paradise Lost. Attention has frequently 
been called to the fact that Reinoso and Lista modelled their poems 
on Milton, but is has not, to my knowledge, been specified to any 
extent, although Quintana does make general comparisons. The 
twelve books of Paradise Lost are reduced to a small space and little 
or no elaboration is possible: apart from the subject, the general 
scheme shows adherence to Paradise Lost, Bks. I, II, IV, IX, X 
and XII, but Milton’s broadening of the theme into something of a 
cosmological nature plays no part in what is a rendering of the 
subject for its own sake. Tasso, to whom even Milton was be- 
holden, influences the picture of Hell, although in Lista’s and 
Reinoso’s both, it is peopled by personifications reminiscent of the 
Henriade, rather than by the creatures of the Gerusalemme or the 
Aeneid. Lista does not use the discussion in Hell, while in both 
poems Satan does not go to Earth unaccompanied but is followed by 
his henchmen. Reinoso invokes Clio, and Lista, like Milton, the 
Divine Spirit, declaring that Mount Helicon is not adequate for 
such purposes. There are several textual reminiscences, an inter- 
esting one being the rendering by Lista of Milton’s ‘‘Fall’n Cherube” 
(I, 157) as “‘rebelde Querub” (ss. 4, 8, 20, 64). Perhaps Reinoso’s 
poem is closer to Milton than is Lista’s, but neither suffers funda- 
mentally from reflected glory, nor can either be taken as a real 
imitation, nor yet is the language at all akin to Milton’s baroque 
exuberance. They both read as able if not altogether inspired works 
on the same subject treated similarly. Speeches and similes occur 
with greater frequency in Reinoso, but Lista is content with a more 
straightforward account. 

The greater poetic force of Reinoso and the many echoes of the 
Golden Age in both poems can be seen in such stanzas as these: 


Cual de Vesubio el crater centellante 

Horrendo luce y.tiembla, el hondo brama, 

Alzase el humo en grupos ondeante, 

Y en vellones de luz tal vez se inflama, 

Subito el negro abismo horrisonante 

Columnas brota de sangrienta llama, 

Y al derretido fuego abriendo calle 

Voraz torrente se despefia al valle. (Reinoso, I, 13) 


% For this dispute see Ideas estéticas, VI, 163-166. Quintana’s critique is 
reprinted in BAE, LXVII, 209-211. Cueto, exciii-cxciv, also reviews the case 
but makes no mention of Blanco White’s reply. 
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Por los oscuros céncavos tendida, 

Un mar de fuego el hondo abismo llena 

Que en olas se levanta embravecida 

Contra el enorme peso que le enfrena; 

Y del alzado risco despedida 

En la caverna hérrida resuena; 

Baja a inundar el centro con su llama, 

Y con nuevo furor otra vez brama. (Lista, s. 6) 


Lista, however, in his restrained, rather jerky style, achieves certain 
creditable effects, as in his description of Eden: 


Nace después la rutilante aurora 

Trayendo el nuevo dia en sus albores, 

Y los puros aljéfares que llora 

Vierte en el seno a las dormidas flores; 
Despierta el ave y con su voz canora 

Saluda los primeros esplendores, 

Y todo el universo en mudo canto 

Entona a su Criador el himno santo. (s. 28) 


But one can easily perceive why the prize went to Reinoso: 


Gusté la poma Adan, y el universo 

Sintié sibito el crimen. La alta esfera 
Robé entre sombras el semblante terso 

Que los globos de lumbre reverbera: 
Blando favonio en aquilén adverso 

Mudé el soplo vital: de rabia fiera 

Se vistié el bruto; y en su obsequioso oficio 
El orbe todo convirtié en suplicio. (II, 24) 


Both poets recall Milton in the prophecy of Christ’s coming, but 
their God is a harsher Jehovah than their model’s: 


Hablé Jehov4; renueva el coro alado 

El himno sacrosanto de alabanza; 

Da el bando impfo grito despiadado, 

Y al reino adusto del horror se lanza. 

Adan, aunque el temor mds consolado 

Con la serena luz de la esperanza, 

Del dolor oprimido que le aqueja, 

Lloroso, dulce Edén, de ti se aleja. (Lista, s. 90) 


Vivid, mortales, y esperad; propicia 
Naceré un tiempo la salud que el tiempo 
En gozo triste torne y celestial delicia; 
La salud nacerdé; gemid en tanto. 
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Hombres futuros, mi eternal justicia 
Adorad humillados con espanto: 
Hijos de maldicién cuantos se animen 
La marca impresa llevardn del crimen. 
(Reinoso, II, 44) 
Reinoso has been censured for his use of archaisms, and what 
amounts in some places to Latinisms.“ A similar reproach could 
also be levelled at Lista. The archaisant has ever been part of 
epic convention, but its overuse is perhaps typical of these consci- 
ously academic efforts, at a time when the usages and diction of 
sixteenth century poetry formed the study of the cénacle, and when 
the apparently more effortless reproductions of such as Moratin 
and Vaca seemed to have passed with their more evident enthusiasm. 
Such forms (in Lista) as natto (s. 24), vorace (s. 67), avernal (s. 75), 
hube for tuve (s. 79) and do (ss. 62, 65, 87, 88); and hora (II, 29) and 
nudo (II, 3) (in Reinoso), are not always apt and fitting, although 
general condemnation is not just, unless one condemn such poetry 
under such conditions as in itself “artificial.” Certain of these 
usages, it is true, are dictated by scansion. This, however, can be 
offset, in Reinoso, by the use of a modern simile of Niagara (I, 36), 
amongst such tried and tested examples as Vesuvius (I, 13-15). 
The Inocencias will remain stilted, but they will also retain a certain 
freshness and force in Spanish heroic verse: Reinoso’s syntax is 
untortured, his vocabulary carefully chosen and not over-rich, but 
he has a concentrated and contained vigour that lend his poem a 
rather more than competent character; he is one of the last to 
reproduce something of the scintillations and fire of the Golden Age, 
albeit with studied precision. Lista is at once less effusive (com- 
parison of less and lesser daring becomes vile) and less original in 
his language and inspiration, although he is not without touches of 
colour and contrast that provide a faint echo of Balbuena.™ To 
Lista, at least, it was ordained that he should, in his function as 
teacher, pass on the secrets and treasures of poetic craft to the 
generation that was to suffer from lack of instruction and taste 
through no fault of their own; such a task he performed very cour- 
ageously when most turbulent conditions allowed, and his Inocencia 
could, at least, teach lessons to those who had ears to hear. In him 
we have one of the last real poets of his age. 
4 See Quintana, op. cit. 
% Lista wrote an appreciation, Ezamen del “Bernardo” de Balbuena, a poet 
he admired as much as did Quintana. For Lista this meant a broadening of his 


tastes, as a member of the Sevillan group. Indeed, he was regarded as the most 
tolerant of his fellows. Cf. Ideas estéticas, VI, 155-156. 
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Milton’s creative influence also took shape in the work of a 
greater poet than any belonging to the Academia de Letras Hu- 
manas. Juan Meléndez Valdés, whose training and skill were 
matured before he, too, became a refugee, and whose great technical 
perfection and true poetic mood place him highest of all the poets 
of his generation, left among his carefully prepared works, published 
posthumously in 1820, a canto épico of 86 octavas, La caida de 
Luzbel (1797).5° This generous man whose lyrical power gave 
back to Spanish verse some of its finer qualities, was both scholar 
and teacher: deeply versed in Golden Age poetry and with a keen 
interest in and a wide knowledge of foreign literature, his help and 
advice to contemporaries and younger men alike are well reflected 
in the affection of such friends as Jovellanos and Quintana. His 
love of English letters was not limited to Milton, for the works of 
Thompson, Young and Pope went to widen his inspiration. Certain 
of his lyrics and his cantos illustrate the more reflective and solemn 
side of his genius which could more commonly, perhaps, be so light 
and fascinatingly sweet. Amongst the earliest translators of 
Paradise Lost was Meléndez’s friend and fellow-poet, Gaspar 
Melchor de Jovellanos, who rendered the First Book in his favourite 
verso suelto, in the use of which be became a master. This exercise, 
which could not hope to reproduce the floridness of the original and 
which is rather a stolid and prosaic effort (Quintana called it “una 
prosa noble y culta’’), was passed on to Batilo by Jovino; the 
former’s acute, frank and friendly remarks are contained in their 
correspondence, which in itself throws much light on contemporary 
intellectual life in general and on their literary growth in particular.” 
Meléndez was a discerning critic and poet, and, thus, we can well 
assume that his Caida was the result of deep study of Paradise 
Lost and the fruit of a developed ability. The general imprint of 
Milton is there, but it is a general one,** for Meléndez warmed to 
his theme and turned out one of the most pleasing of the cantos 
épicos, and a poem superior to the Inocencias on more than one 
count. Comparison is, of course, easier because of the affinity of 
subject. The Revolt of the Angels was yet another heroic theme 

56 Text in Ochoa’s re-edition of Musa épica, 441-448. 

5? See Cartas inéditas of Meléndez to Jovellanos, nos. V, VII and, especially, 
X, in BAE, LXIII, 73 sqq. Jovellanos’ translation is reprinted by Nocedal, BAEZ, 
XLVI, 26-33. Cf. also Quintana’s judgments of it, Poestas selectas, 2nd. edition, 
58 See E. Allison Peers, art. cit., for a short statement of a few textual traces 
of Paradise Lost. The precise source is, of course, Bk. VI, in which the conflict 
between archangels and devils occurs, 
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that had been tried and tested during the Golden Age and so Melén- 
dez could also find, if he wanted, encouragement for its adoption in . 
his own literary traditions.“* The opening is Miltonian, with the 
poet also giving Lucifer free rein to pour out his chagrin and blas- 
phemy: one notes a surer emphasis and rhetorical skill than in 
Reinoso’s poem: 
Al aquilén corramos, y divida 

La inmensidad del suyo nuestro estado. 

Firmes, firmes duremos, y en rendida 

Sdplica le veréis. El principado 

Debido es a Luzbel: mi planta mida 

Las cumbres de su gloria: en el sagrado 

Monte hollaré la luz a él semejante 

Mayor que ese su Hijo y dél triunfante. (s. 12) 


La caida is developed by means of a clever epic apparatus, and in 
this has a closer link with Lista’s work: speeches and exhortations 
follow the rebels’ daring, and God foretells Lucifer’s downfall and 
his Son’s victory. Michael and his hosts are commanded to do 
battle with the devils: the poet prepares for this heavenly warfare 
and works it out in a manner indicative of the firm grasp he had 


of the genre. The review of the archangels and Michael’s oration, 
followed by a display of the fallen angels and Lucifer’s harangue,** 
open the way for the cosmic struggle that is raged with the accepted 
tricks of accumulation of epithets, further invocation and single 
combat, culminating in the mortal duel of the immortal leaders; 
in all this the most characteristic note of epic poetry, the martial, 
derived from Virgil and Tasso, is given a commanding place. Let 
us look at a few examples: the celestial battleline is drawn up: 


Unense en lineas, mil y mil se ordenan 

Y millares sin cuento: blandamente 

Sus grandes alas al plegarse suenan; 

Y en rededor el delicado ambiente 

De olor de gloria y mil esencias llenan; 

Sigue a una voz el himno reverente 

De loor al Excelso; y acabado 

De un vuelo el gran caudillo en medio alzado . . .*(s. 39) 


59 Cf., e.g., the arresting account in Acevedo’s La Creacién del Mundo, Dia 
primero, 66-93. The same episode occurs in La sepmaine, (1579), of Du Bartas, 
and in Tasso’s Il Mondo Creato or Le sette giornate (1592), both of which were, to 
varying degrees, sources of Acevedo. They also give some idea of the extension 
of the theme before the time of Milton. 

6 Cf. Paradise Lost, V1, 130 sqq. 

® Cf. Ibid., VI, 61-68. 
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They go into battle in all their splendour: 


No llega en resplandor a los radiantes 
Paraninfos la nube mds hermosa, 

Que al mar cayendo el sol de mil cambiantes 
Riquisimos matiza, o tan vistosa 

Boreal aurora en ondas centellantes 

Se descubre al lapén . . . (s. 44) 


The devils are reviewed as in Tasso’s Hell (cf. also, Paradise Lost 
VI, 99-113): 


Sus pérfidos parciales a él unidos 

Claman también blasfemia; y con tremendo 
Tumulto y discordantes alaridos 

A batallar se aprestan, repitiendo 

Blasfemia, audaz blasfemia, escandecidos. (s. 60) 


Los gritos, y humo y resplandor sombrio 
Los trances doblan de encuentro horrible: 
Y la infernal discordia con impfo 

Soplo las lineas, corre, enciende, incita; 

Y a todos mds y mas los precipita. (s. 63) 


The heavenly battalions stand firm as each archangel meets the 


challenge of a respective demon.” Finally Lucifer and Michael 
try their strength.® 


Uno para otro parten mds veloces 

Que va la vista rdpida: el estruendo 

Del trueno los segufa: a los atroces 

Golpes tiembla el espacio en son horrendo; 
Y arde el tirano en impetus feroces. (s. 82) 


To the last stanza the poet preserves the tension: 


El se alzé sobre el trono y de su asiento 

Corrié otro mar de fuego: el detenido 

Rayo el angel fulmina, y sin aliento 

Cae bramando el dragén ante él vencido. (s. 86) 


Of Meléndez’s poetic assets one that is frequently singled out is his 
musicality; to this he has here added a rhetorical sweep and a 
comprehensive use of epic devices that serve to interpret his deep 
feeling for the solemnity of the theme. It is a matter for approba- 
tion that he, one of the last representatives of the civilized taste 


® This closely recalls Paradise Lost, VI, 354-385. 
8 Cf. Ibid., VI, 286-334. 
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of the period, should have found inspiration in one of the most 
moving myths of Christendom, and, thus, added a last contribution 
to the “religious epic.” “ 

A fitting close to the ancien régime is provided by our two last 
poems, which, while coming from poets of different generations, still 
belong to the period of pacificism when Godoy earned his unworthy 
title but was acclaimed by those who feared the consequences of an 
abandonment of an uneasy appeasement. The comfortable life of 
the intellectuals and the prosperity of the community at large as 
reflected in several cantos épicos now give way to disquietude and 
uncertainty. These last two poems, like Luzdn’s, were called forth 
by political events. Meléndez closes the era; Forner and Maury 
usher in the beginning of the end. 

Juan Pablo Forner was, in 1793, appointed civil judge in Seville, 
in time to preside over the first deliberations of the Academia de 
Letras Humanas. It was while occupying this post (Meléndez and 
Jovellanos, it will be recalled, also had legal careers) that he sang 
the swan song of his way of life, momentarily safeguarded by the 
Treaty of San Ildefonso of 1795. Forner, chiefly known for his 
polemics with many of his fellow-writers, was also a poet, critic and 
scholar of solid attainment. His verse, apart from a certain abun- 
dance of short lyrical poems, including romances, sdtiras and 
philosophical discursos, also takes in a quantity of narrative verse 
and his “canto heroico,” La Paz, of 108 octavas, published in 1796.% 
This composition is dedicated to his protector, “El Principe de la 
Paz,” whose policy it sets out to laud in serious heroic style: Spain’s 
desire for peace, British perfidy, the American War of Independence 
and the growing menace of the French Revolution, are the main 
topics dealt with. A topical reaction to the work can be seen by 
the omission from the first edition of four stanzas (30, 46, 48, 52), 
which express feelings of strong condemnation for the new régime 
across the Pyrenees.** The official poet apparently had gone 
beyond the bounds thought politic at the time, even for a paean. 


“ Certainly La Caida does not deserve the harsh censure of Meléndez’s 
disciple, Quintana (Poestas selectas, 2nd. edition, 417): “nunca debié arrojarse a 
tratar asuntos que no estaban ni en su cuerda ni en su cardcter”; nor can it be held 
that it was one of those themes that “‘no avenfan de modo alguno con los medios 
poéticos que posefa.” Cueto challenges these statements: Bosquejo, cxxxviii- 
exxxix. 

® Text in BAE, LXIII, 349-354. Forner also wrote the burlesque epic, 
La Pedantomaquia, while other fragments are left: cf. note 10 above. 

66 Cf, Cueto’s notes to the text, zbid., 350 and 351. 
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Forner’s muse was not usually lyrical or heroic, but in his canto 
he has produced a forceful comment on political ideals and hopes 
and dressed them in sublime and fanciful attire. Lista compared 
him as an epic poet with Balbuena, an honour certain to be appre- 
ciated at a time when the author of El Bernardo was looked upon 
with such esteem for his eloquence, imagination and sense of colour. 
The comparison, however, does not tell us much and for obvious 
reasons: Forner’s model could bequeath him fancy and hyperbole in 
plenty, but he could not pass on to this eighteenth century thinker 
much of his sensuousness or fevered lyricism. Yet the connection 
established another link between latter day narrative verse and the 
masters of the Golden Age who, as has been pointed out above, 
were the subject of intense study throughout this century of 
French cultural supremacy.’ La Paz falls easily into two sections: 
that which deals with the effects of Evil on contemporary Europe, 
and that which is composed of the long peroration of Peace. The 
poem begins with the hackneyed exordium, in which the poet states 
that he is singing not of war but of peace and its fruits. An exces- 
sively laudatory dedication to Godoy, “joven bello” and support 
of the empire, then follows. This leads to an attack on England 
(“el Caledonio audaz’’), and an account of her defeat by Spain and 
France in the blockade of the American War. The Peace of 1783 
and its effects next receive comment, while the return to patriarchal 
security is urged and is likened to the Golden Age of mankind: 


Siglo dichoso, edad afortunada, 

Cuando apagada la ambicién sangrienta, 

A su sed no cayé despedazada 

La raza humana en victima violenta. (s. 12) 


Forner now gives full vent to his belicose manner in his description 
of the underworld, a scene once more in line with the long tradition 
from Tasso onwards. In fact, this section in which Forner seeks to 
draw a fearsome picture of violence and horror may be said to be 
the most impressive in this poem of peace! Once more, the Spirit 
of Evil (this time Alecto) urges her companions (who include the 
Seven Mortal Sins and several Voltairean personifications) to wreak 
their vengeance by disturbing the prolonged peace of Europe; once 
more the unholy troop is painted in strident colours, sometimes 
reminding one of El Bernardo: 


87 Cf. Lista’s Examen, note 55 above, end Cueto, Bosquejo, cxlii. In his 
Ezequias de la lengua castellana, Forner waxed eloquent on the subject of El 
Bernardo, “‘que es ms bien una mina de poesias que un poema.” In his fantasy 
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Y el dios feroz de la homicida guerra 

Viene a su encuentro en rechinante carro, 

Y el gozo horrible que en su pecho cierra 

Sale a sus ojos en ardor bizarro; 

Su paso abrasador la fértil tierra 

Quema y resuelve en polvoroso barro, 

Y descuaja los troncos, y la espiga 

Destronca en flor la barbara cuadriga. (s. 32) 


El odio impfo, el erizado espanto, 

La hambre impaciente, que del hurto vive, 
La triste enfermedad, que en débil llanto 
Desvanece el aliento que recibe; 

Y la pdélida muerte en negro manto, 

Que el término a los seres circunscribe, 

A destrozo inmaduro se preparan, 

Y en su rencor su jibilo declaran. (s. 34) 


Forner, with arresting originality, makes this venerable literary 
device serve to explain contemporary events: Hell’s emissaries 
descend to France and provoke the upheaval of 1789. The poet 
reveals all the horror felt by a believer in enlightened despotism 
for this cataclysm in which 


Templos, aras, misterios venerables 
Basas a la virtud, cotos al vicio, 

Turbas contra si mismas implacables 
Destruyeron en vago desperdicio. (s. 48) 


The virus spreads and French armies invade Europe, but the depths 
of shame and lawlessness are reached with the Terror: 


Discorde el Galo en su disuelto suelo, 

Anegado de leyes sin ley cierta, 

Lucha entre sf con porfiado anhelo, 

Y sélo a degollarse (jah triste!) acierta; (s. 52) 
Destroza sus entrafias, y destroza 

En enjambres feroces desatada, 

Francia cruel la tierra, y se alboroza 

Por que en sangre la ve toda empapada. (s. 53) 


Discord abets her sisters and Ambition eggs on the usurpers; 
Europe lies in flames: 


Balbuena leads the van of heroic poets (see edition of Clasicos Castellanos, vol. 
66, 246-247). Cf. also note 45 above. 
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Y asf en guerras eternas fluctuando 
La pompa del poder incierta y vaga, 
De nacién en nacién va transmigrando 
Tefiido en sangre el suspirado mando 
Cual rayo abrasador las cortes gira, 

Y sélo deja el rastro de suira. (s. 57) 


Thus are the feverish fantasy and hyperbole of the baroque turned 
to a purpose never dreamt of even a generation before. Forner, 
indeed, tolls the end of an era culturally as well as politically. The 
fall of the house of Clovis and Henry IV is lamented, and the poet 
reverts to Spain which alone keeps faith and guards the principles 
and dogmas of law and order; with this we reach the dividing line 
which comes about half-way through the poem: 


Ta, Espafia, sola ti, de fe inviolable 
Alto blasén, ejemplo inextinguible, 
Por ella en todos tiempos memorable, 
Y por ella quiz4 menos terrible. 
Generosa lealtad tus armas gufa, 

Y sélo por justicia eres impfa. (s. 59) 


Godoy is again exalted as peace-maker and the muses again invoked. 
Peace and its joys are symbolized in hard work, and swords are 
turned into plough-shares. The maiden Peace launches on her 
eulogy, which has several of the conventional topics associated 
with the much-used Beatus ille theme: industry, pastoral and idyllic 
harmony, arts and crafts and wise fatherly government are among 
her best gifts. This long discourse ends with a tribute to the last 
of the enlightened despots: 


Del Cuarto Carlos, el amable, el bueno, 
Pasara la prudencia idolatrada 

A recuerdo inmortal, y con su nombre, 

Del gran ministro el inclito renombre. (s. 96) 


Forner concludes with a fitting and symbolical picture: 


Dijo la amable virgen, y empapando 

De dmbares deliciosos la aura leve, 

Vuela, y, nuevos deleites anunciando, 
Segundas flores sobre Espafia llueve. 

Mas luego ufana, con impulso blando 

A la regia mansién las alas mueve, 

Y del ramo gentil que Palas tifie 

Al inmortal Godoy la frente cifie. (s. 108) 
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The modern reader cannot help thinking ironically of Goya’s 
pathetically cruel canvas of the royal family nor refrain from smiling 
sadly at prophecies that were doomed not to be fulfilled in any 
sense. The latter half of the poem not only stands out against the 
first, but is a reflection of the essentially didactic nature of Forner’s 
talents. This structural dichotomy breaks the poetic unity (even 
though it may not have such force in the underlying political and 
philosophical theses of the poem), and emphasizes the topical 
character of the work. Still, Forner has given it a more universal 
appeal as a rhetorical defence of the ancien régime, and has suc- 
ceeded in stating his case with an abundant supply of imagination 
and metaphor. The French Revolution, the prevalent Anglo- 
phobia and the American Revolution have joined the lengthy list of 
topics that have continued to sustain the vitality of the Spanish 
heroic muse and have demonstrated the elasticity of the canto épico. 

Juan Marfa Maury y Benftez’s “‘poema” treats of an even more 
localized event and cannot claim the broader interest of Forner’s 
work. Yet this afrancesado exile wrote with a vigour and skill 
that by no means make him unworthy to draw to an end this survey 
of the lesser epic. When he wrote, the hopes and prayers of La Paz 
were no longer realizable and something of the ardour and rage of 
Philippine times was again emerging, a premonition of the hopeless 
courage of 1808 and the following years. La agresién britdnica, of 
67 octavas, and published in 1806, is, like its forerunner, a pacificist 
manifesto which carries a threat.** The muse of Arauco, of Le- 
panto, the Alpujarras and the many feats of valour of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when Spain gloried in her aggressiveness 
and warlike virtues, is now called upon once more not to incite to 
greater heroism but to anathematize the agressor and the warrior. 
May this reversal of her true réle be taken as the signal for her 
retirement from the affairs of poets and of the nation? 

Late in the year 1804, when the Peace of Amiens was still in 
force and the Spanish royal family was playing out its pitiful and 
sordid comedy of errors, four Spanish frigates, on their way from 
Montevideo to Cadiz, were wantonly attacked by four British men- 
of-war who demanded unlawful surrender. This was indignantly 
refused and in the ensuing conflict the Spanish ships, which had 
women and children aboard, were defeated or compelled either to 
flee or to be taken, after a spirited contest had cost the lives of 
many, including several civilians. Maury, who had more than once 


88 Reprinted by Rosell, BAE, XXIX, 487-490. 
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tried his hand at the epic,®® obtained details of this incident as 
preserved in the dairy of Captain Diego de Alvear, an officer on one 
of the Spanish craft. Both the historical record and the copious 
notes of the poet serve the rare and important purpose of showing 
us how the poem was envisaged and then composed.”° The im- 
passioned poetic reconstruction forms a gloss on the cold nautical 
log, while the notes reveal the poet’s knowledge of English customs 
and history and his immersion in the works of the masters, Homer, 
Virgil and Tasso; they even provide a commentary on classical 
names and allusions. The Agresién would appear to have had more 
than momentary appeal as a poem: Cueto, for example, believed 
that in spite of its being “harto redundante en pompa y primores” 
it contains stanzas that “parecen hijas de la musa castellana del 
siglo de oro.””™ Maury develops his subject, however, with some 
of the swollen language of the Golden Age, although both con- 
struction and execution belong to the best traditions of the Renais- 
sance epic. His apparatus is ambitious for so trivial a happening; 
nevertheless, he does achieve his purpose of inspiring indignation 
and patriotic zeal. The outrage, which the poet feels has been 
committed against international agreements, is emphasized from 
the outset when he invokes his “‘musa doliente’’: war-ravaged Europe 
receives a respite by the visitation of the goddess Peace, who 
descends with due pomp: 


Iris descoge el cefiidor de rosa 

Que borda el sol con ndcar y topacio, 

Y huyen los vientos a sus cuevas hondas, 
Reluce el aire, aquiétanse las ondas. (s. 3) 


6° He also wrote a full-length epic, on Suero de Quifiones, Esvero y Almedora 
(1840), in 12 cantos of octavas, and another canto épico, Dido, with proemio and 
epilogo, which is an elegant translation of Aeneid, IV (reprinted, BAEZ, LXVII, 
175-183); this same vol. contains, 154-164, an analysis and critique of Esvero y 
Almedora, composed by Nicasio Gallego and read before the Royal Academy, 
with illustrative extracts from the text; it is followed, 165-172, by the Visién 
apologética, which is an unedited letter of Maury to Gallego, in which he discusses 
his poem and his critical doctrines in general. It is a good example of his prose. 
Perhaps his best known work is L’ Espagne poétique (1826-1827), an anthology of 
Spanish verse, translated by himself, which caused many of the gems of his own 
literature to have wide diffusion in France. This and his long epic came out in 
Paris, where he spent many years of exile, dying there in 1845. He was born the 
same year as Quintana and Reinoso (1772), in Malaga. 

7 Published in BAE, XXTX, 491-492, and the notes, 492-494. 

"See Bosquejo, cexxii-ccxxiii, which also gives an appraisal of his other 
narrative works. Rosell (BAH, XXIX, xvii) dismisses lengthy comment as 
being uncalled for in a work of obvious merit. 
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She comes to Westminster, where alone she is not heeded, but in 
France 


. . . un trono de laureles 
Te ha preparado la inmortal Lutecia, (s. 7) 


city of Maury’s adoption. Rome and Holland obey her bidding, 
but, as in Forner’s poem, it is Spain which is her real disciple: 


Aqui su olivo el bético Silvano 
Despoja, y Baco sus racimos de oro; 
Allf cede la oveja a diestra mano 

De su vellén el cAndido tesoro. (s. 13) 


Here amidst the threatened prosperity of the last years of peace 
crops are gathered and industry thrives, but Peace is a gentle and 
too kindly maiden, for War lurks on the seas. Once more Tasso’s 
vision is recreated: Hell and its creatures prepare to bring ruin; 
Discord and Alecto call their armies together, and these are har- 
angued and the gruesome details of their diabolical designs are set 
forth. The object of the infernal plan on this occasion are the 
Members of Parliament, to whom Discord appears as she had done 
to Voltaire’s Parlement. London is first painted in idyllic setting: 


Al pie de un monte ameno, en verde llano 
Que artificioso césped entapiza, 

Besando el solio del poder britano, 

El Taémesis en calma se desliza. (s. 25) 


Detailed notes interpret poetic references to Windsor Forest, the 
Monument (with a strong Catholic bias abhorring the belief that 
the Great Fire was a Popish Plot, and using Pope’s couplet to sup- 
port the counter-contention!), Blackfriars’ Bridge and Westminster 
Abbey (“. . . panteén nublado / que héroes, sabios y principes 
iguala,”’ s. 27). The Commons is rated by Discord for its pusil- 
lanimity and pleas for continued peace are scorned. She plays upon 
greed for gold and Fury transports the Members to Hell to see the 
riches of Spain’s empire of which not the least glory is mighty 
Chimborazo: 

Del austro vié los yermos arenales, 

Y eslabonando fué la zona ardiente, 

Y va a encontrar las osas boreales. (s. 36) 


On their return they are shown in an apocalyptic vision galleons 
loaded with treasure. Discord again plies the House with her hate 
and returns to Hell with accustomed clamour: 
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De azufre y pez en torno se difunde 
Fétida nube, y bronca a par tronando. (s. 47) 


The stage is now set for all this machinery of hate and envy to be 
put into action. The peaceful ships suddenly sight the British 
attackers, the muses of the Ebro are invoked: Alvear’s own family 
are among the victims: 


jQuién la escena de horror habré que cuente, 

Oh misero Alvear! que viste yerta 

La sangre, cadavérica la frente, 

Que el pelo eriza en crin; cérdena, abierta 

La boca; envueltos como en ascua ardiente 

Los ojos . . . jllanto no! . . . la vista incierta, 
Anudada la voz en la garganta, 

Trémulo el cuerpo y con inmévil planta! (s. 59) 


One senses here as in the following stanzas the broken cadences and 
the hysterical emphasis of Romanticism. The poet asks the muse 
for respite; he cannot go on, but vengeance is yet to come, and a 
terrible vengeance it is to be: 


Otra higubre voz del centro undoso 
Trasciende, y en querella aguda suena; 

Y del viento los d4speros silbidos 

También imitan finebres gemidos. (s. 65) 


This aggression will be visited upon a whole people: 


jNi patria os quedard, ni amor, ni hermanos! 
Eterna execracién del mundo entero, 

Jamas en vida vuestro ansiar sosiegue, 

Y hasta el seno de paz la tierra os niegue! (s. 67) 


The ephemeral quality of such feeling was soon to be dissipated in 
the Peninsular War, but for the moment indignant and haughty 
Spain rounded on her ancient and now stronger adversary, as the 
ardent afrancesado unburdened himself. Maury’s plan is compact 
and well worked out, his language possesses the necessary verve and 
colour, and a work verging on Romantic exaggeration is contained 
within the rounded frame of the classical epic. 


The canto épico, as illustrated above, spans two centuries almost 
exactly, from Espinosa’s little baroque fable (1605) to Maury’s 
fire-eating piece of chauvinism (1806). It formed an intrinsic part 
of the Renaissance literary epic, and while partaking of all its 
characteristics, it was, because of its dimensions, a servant both of 
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Euterpe and Calliope. It served to augment the numerous con- 
tributions of more ambitious poems, and canalized more modest but 
no less exalted and varied achievements. In subject it ranged from 
Biblical material through pagan mythology to national history both 
past and present, while its cultivation in the age when Spain sang 
in its richest and highest voice and into the more uneventful age of 
collapse and reconstruction, which it saw through to its end, gives 
’ it a special niche in the temple of poetry. Not the least of its merits 
is its réle as a reflection of different concepts of literature. That it 
was employed by Golden Age poets of renown does not call for spe- 
cial comment, since they and their fellows left no genre untried; 
but that it was used by many of the greater figures of the following 
century gives it perhaps a stronger claim on our attention: the 
eighteenth century made of it a highly-esteemed form and found it 
more than adequate to convey its lesser emotions and more imitative 
impulses. In this regard, it is hoped that this survey will throw 
more light on a neglected age which is far from deserving the un- 
informed censure generally meted out to it. The matchless scheme 
of Virgil, made more varied and, perhaps, given greater suppleness 
by Ariosto, Camées and Tasso, each after his fashion, and further 
developed and leavened by Lope and Balbuena, was not laid aside 


till the best that the eighteenth century could give went the way of 
all things. 


FRANK PIERCE 
University of Sheffield 





ADDENDA TO THE CHRONOLOGY OF LOPE DE 
VEGA’S COMEDIAS 


T is now six years since The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s “‘Come- 
dias”’ was published (1940). Reviews of it have appeared in the 
more important journals correcting errors of type and fact. Also, 
in spite of the war, Spanish scholarship has not marked time either 
in this country or in Spain. Articles, books, editions of comedias 
by Lope and others have brought out new data and illuminated a 
number of corners that were dark in 1933-40. We believe that it 
will be useful to gather into one place those observations and 
findings which have a direct bearing on our subject, as well as to 
discuss certain questions which the reviewers have raised. 

We do this with no intention of protest, for most of the comments 
on our book and references to it have been far more generous than 
we had reason to expect; it is rather in the spirit of free discussion 
where suggestions have been made and of explanation in cases in 
which our lack of clarity has caused us to be misunderstood. 

We shall comment on three reviews: A) Professor Anibal’s 
review of the Chronology,' as well as B) his review of R. H. Olmsted’s 
edition of Vélez de Guevara’s El conde don Pero Vélez;* and C) 
Eduardo Julid Martinez’s review of H. W. Hilborn’s The Chronology 
of the Plays of D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca.* 

A) Mr. Anibal says (p. 342): 


The short passages of El principe perfecto II (p. 235) are cited as 
unusual, but without observing that much the same phenomenon occurs 
in its primera parte, . . . with some metrical flights repeatedly shorter. 


It is very unusual in Lope to find four meters in a play, each repre- 
sented by only a single passage of 50 lines or less, plus two passages 
of another, respectively of 10 and 29 lines. In the primera parte 


only one meter, lira, has a single passage, and that contains 72 lines. 
Mr. Anibal continues (p. 342): 


In cases of appreciable divergence between the number of passages 
set in a given verse-form and its total number of lines or their percentage 
of the whole play, one repeatedly wonders which is the more important 

1 Hispanic Review, 1943, XI, 338-353. 

® Ibid., 1945, XIII, 258-262. 

* Revista de filologta espaiiola, 1942, XXVI, 112-116. 
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in determining date brackets. Drama being what it is, one is inclined 
to feel that the predominant factor should regularly be the former. . . . 


Spanish drama is different from that of other European nations 
in that it used various meters in the same play. Furthermore, the 
difference between the versification of the plays of 1580 and those 
of 1680 is striking. Between those years sueltos disappeared. 
Redondillas, quintillas, tercetos, and cancién diminished almost to the 
vanishing point, while silva, romance, and, for a while décimas, 
increased greatly. Percentages of the meters are, therefore, the 
important thing. Amor con vista (1626) has the same number of 
romance passages, 6, as El marqués de Mantua, which is listed in the 
first edition of the Peregrino (1604); but its percentage, 38.7, shows 
that it is not of the same period as the Marqués, which has 16.1 
per cent. 

Moreover, as we have already said, the maximum percentages 
of the meters in the various periods are more important than the 
minimum. It is interesting that Mira de Amescua could write a 
play in 1628 with only 17 per cent of romance (No hay dicha ni 
desdicha hasta la muerte), and that fact has a certain importance; 
but it is more important for testing chronology that Tirso, in El 
mayor desengafio, and Vélez, in El rey en su imaginacién, could 
write 60 per cent of romance before 1625; for 17.9 per cent could be 
as early as 1598, whereas we have found no reason to believe that 
60 per cent of romance would have been used before 1620. The 
drama is conservative. Would a commercial actor-manager buy 
a play that was radically different from every other play of the time 
and gamble on popular approval when he could be surer of popular 
success by taking one more in line with the fashion? There were no 
art theatres in the Spain of the X VIIth century; the actors, as well 
as the authors, were practical men. The evolution of Spanish 
dramatic versification was slow and gradual, with many metrical 
ups and downs, it is true; but; nevertheless, it was a gradual and 
continual evolution. The number of passages of a meter, the 
length of the longest, the number of total passages of all meters are 
an aid in dating Lope’s plays, but only an aid; in dramatists like 
Tirso and Alarcén they are probably of no value chronologically 
whatever. We experimented with many combinations of statistics 
in the six years we spent on Lope; many proved of no aid in deter- 
mining chronology. 

For those reasons we said that Acertar errando could not be ca. 
1615. Mr. Anibal very correctly states that its six passages of 
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romance compare favorably with the number used in the plays of 
that period; six passages are possible as well before 1604. However, 
52 per cent of romance, more than half the play, is found in no 
authentic play by Lope before 1631, and we venture to predict that 
it will not be found in any play by any other dramatist before 1620. 

Mr. Anibal (p. 344) believes that we are inconsistent because 
we say (p. 108) that meter changes “did not take place haphazardly 
as the fancy seized him; on the contrary, they followed normally 
certain well-defined and conventional rules . . .” and then (p. 53): 
‘As he said of the classic rules of playwriting so he could have said 
of his own rules for the use of meters: Encierro los preceptos con seis 
Ulaves.”” We evidently did not make ourselves clear, for there is no 
inconsistency. When Lope changed his meters follows very well- 
defined rules; what meter he chose to change to seems frequently 
the result of caprice. Further study of Lope’s use of meters may 
well bring order out of what seems nuw a mild chaos. Mr. Anibal 
has much to say in that regard which is suggestive and stimulating, 
without, we are happy to note, once bringing in the now fashionable 
word “baroque.” Further study along the lines he suggests may 
well be fruitful. 

He writes (p. 353): ‘‘p. 105, the octosyllabic lines should not be 
represented by caps.” If this stricture were true, it would also 
apply to the use of caps to analyze octosyllabic strophes on pages 
11 and 12 and elsewhere. But the caps are used correctly for 
octosyllables in order that the quebrado may be indicated by lower 
case when necessary. 

Mr. Anibal does not believe (p. 350) that there could be a two 
year interval between the composition of the two parts of El 
principe perfecto. La Barrera stated that autographs of the two 
parts were in existence in his time, the first dated 1614, the second 
1616. After all, why is this improbable or unlikely? Are poet- 
dramatists, any more than other men, able always to keep rigidly 
to plan without interference either by people or by conditions? 
Sudrez de Figueroa, in his Plaza universal, mentioned four plays by 
Lope composed between April, 1613 and April, 1615. One of them 
was El principe perfecto, and the plays are apparently mentioned 
in the order of their writing. If El principe perfecto II followed 
immediately on the heels of the primera parte, why was it not also 
mentioned? A newly discovered document cited below (Additions 
and Emendations, p. 171, La Arcadia) supplied unexpected, addi- 
tional evidence that the two parts of the play were not bracketed 
by Lope. We do not think that it can safely be assumed that Lope, 
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who all his life loved variety and change, never allowed anything 
to prevent him from writing immediately a play that he had 
planned. 

Finally, Mr. Anibal says (p. 353): “In no. 161, the one perfect 
octava real (ed. Buchanan, lines 70-77) that so questionably breaks 
the silva 3° into two passages is not satisfactorily explained as 
‘probably bad text for décimas.’” It is not the octava real (lines 70- 
77) which we considered bad text for décimas, but the double red 
(lines 806-813). 

B) In his able review of Olmsted’s edition of Vélez’s El conde 
don Pero Vélez, Mr. Anibal writes (p. 262): 


The décima passage of which these [12 lines, 461-472] are a part, 
431-532, is catalogued by Morley-Bruerton as of only 90 lines, a count 
that obviously considers the 12 lines in question as entirely an error. 


We did not consider them an error. The fact is that the second 
décima of the passage is missing in the print, as Mr. Olmsted points 
out on page 20 of his edition; and the error was ours in not noting 
that the third stanza in the print made a décima larga of 12 lines. 
The text of the autograph was not accessible to us until Mr. Olm- 
sted’s edition appeared. 

Mr. Anibal continues (p. 262): 


Whether such décimas largas merely illustrate his [Vélez’s] strophic 
ineptitude or whether, as Morley and Bruerton (p. 12) believe, they are 


too common to be regarded as an error, is, however, a matter still open 
to debate. 


Two of Lope’s autographs show a 12-line décima: La batalla del 
honor (1608) and El marqués de las Navas (1624). Other cases are to 
be found in Lope’s El amigo hasta la muerte, La amistad y la obliga- 
cién, Lo cierto por lo dudoso, La cortesta de Espatia, Dos estrellas 
trocadas, El duque de Viseo, Los espafioles en Flandes, Lo fingido 
verdadero, La fortuna merecida, El premio de la hermosura, and El 
villano en su rincén. Of the plays that have often been ascribed 
to Lope, there are cases in the following: Audiencias del rey don 
Pedro, La mayor dicha en el monte, El médico de su honra, El naci- 
miento del alba, La tercera orden de San Francisco, and Ventura y 
atrevimiento. In Tirso de Molina we find cases in Amar por arte 
mayor, El Aquiles, Los balcones de Madrid, Como han de ser los 
amigos, Los lagos de San Vicente, La mujer que manda en casa, La 
mujer por fuerza, and La venganza de Tamar. There are examples 
in both El burlador de Sevilla and Tan largo me lo fidis. In Vélez de 
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Guevara there are two décimas largas in the autograph of La 
serrana de la Vera, one in the autograph of El conde don Pero Vélez, 
and one in Mds pesa el rey que la sangre. Calderén’s El médico de 
su honra contains one example. If the 12-line strophe is a mistake, 
why are not some of them 11-line or 13-line décimas? There would 
seem to be altogether too many cases in the works of too many 
expert poets for them to be considered either errors or ineptitudes. 

C) In his review of Hilborn’s book on Calderén,‘ sefior Julid 
Martinez says (pp. 112-113): 


La bibliograffa espafiola se ha enriquecido ya con varios. trabajos 
inspirados en este método [versification method]; pero conviene tener 
muy presente que sélo debe ddrsele valor de auxiliar, sin que pasen sus 
resultados del cardcter hipotético, sobre todo trataéndose de Lope de 
Vega o de Calderén, cuya produccién es tan copiosa y no sujeta por 
completo a depuracién critica. El propio Hilborn sefiala que~en la 
edicién de El mdgico prodigioso de Morel-Fatio hay trascendentales 
variantes con relacién a la de Hartzenbusch, tanto por el nimero de 
versos como por la clase de estrofas. 

Dada la calidad matemdtica de la prueba, aun dandole flexibilidad 
interpretativa, un pequefio error critico del texto utilizado puede conducir 
a conclusiones completamente equivocadas. .. . 

(P. 116) Las dificultades aumentan cuando se trata de resolver 
problemas que afectan a escritores de abundante produccién. 


Sefior Julid, one of the most respectable scholars of present-day 
Spain, mistakes the aim, the ideal, and the technique of the versifica- 
tion method. To criticize a method it is as least necessary to 
understand it; otherwise one’s criticism may attack a void. 

The more voluminously an author writes, the easier it is to 
trace the development of his technique. He may, and usually does, 
acquire a personal style, which changes in the course of his career. 
However, within the limits of a given period, a fecund author is 
likely to write in the easiest way, that is, in the style of his period. 
And, as with any series of scientific experiments, the greater the 
number of cases studied, the smaller is the likelihood of error. 

Lope de Vega, the most prolific of all poets and dramatists, offers 
the richest and the most rewarding material to the observer; and 
the results obtained are more reliable than in the case of Tirso de 
Molina, and infinitely more revealing than with the cautious and 
scanty Alarcén. 


*H. W. Hilborn, The Chronology of the Plays of D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca, 
Toronto, 1938. 
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Therefore, although it cannot be said to be easier to study Lope 
than Guillén de Castro, Alarcén, or Tirso, the results of the study 
are apt to be more satisfactory and much more correct, with 
conjecture reduced to a minimum. The fact that a pequefio error 
critico cannot lead to conclusiones completamente equivocadas is 
shown by the chapter in our book entitled Autographs and Prints, 
pages 7 to 11. 

When sefior Julid wrote his review he had not seen or at least 
not studied our book, which goes into much greater detail than 
Hilborn’s. He was not the person selected to review it for the 
Revista de filologia espafiola. We regret that fact, for not only 
would the Revista have had a review worthy of the great years of 
that journal, but sefior Julid, with his keen critical insight, would, 
we hope, have gained a more favorable opinion of the versification 
method.® 


ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS 


Page 32, no. 1. The use of a romance by Lucas Rodriguez 
(Duran, Romancero general, no. 1120) shows the play to be 1579 or 
later. Cf. R. Menéndez Pidal, Epopée castillane, p. 212, note 1. 

Page 33, nos. 10 and 12, and page 34, no. 13. Lope became 


secretary to the Duke of Alba in 1591 rather than in 1590. Cf. V. 
Garcia Rey, Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo . . . , 1928, 
V, 198-205, and San Roman, L. de V., los cémicos toledanos . . 
pp. xiii and 9. 

Page 33, no. 11. The play was performed in Lima, Peru, in 
1599. Cf. G. Lohmann Villena, Historia del arte dramdtico en Lima 
durante el virreinato, Lima, s.a. [1941], p. 56. 

Page 34, no. 15, line 2. After “title réle’” add: (Buchanan, 
Modern Language Notes, 1909, X XIX, 200b). 

Page 35, no. 39. The lady Flaminia assumes as villana the 
name Lucinda. Cotarelo (Acad. N., VII, xxxiv) believes the play 
retouched because of Belardo’s reference to the priesthood (p. 
677b). 

Page 36, no. 49. The terminus a quo may be 1600. Cf. F. G. 
Halstead, Hispanic Review, 1939, VII, 213, note 66. 


5 In a review of the October, 1943 number of the Hispanic Review (in Revista 
de filologia espafiola, 1944, XXVIII, 100), J. Romo Arregai mentions Mr. Anibal’s 
review of our book. Where Mr. Anibal wrote: “In a book where typographical 
errors might easily assume astronomical proportions, slips are few’ (p. 352), the 
author of the review quotes him as pointing out “el sinntimero de erratas de que 
esté plagado el texto.” A knowledge of English would seem paramount for a 
review of a journal in that language. 


a 
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Page 37, no. 54. Belariso appears, but not Belardo. Lucinda 
is merely mentioned. See C. Bruerton, Hispanic Review, 1937, V, 
313-314. 

Page 37, no. 59. The date may well be 1601. Cf. W. L. 
Fichter, Romanic Review, 1942, XX XIII, 204. 

Page 39, no. 117. The Spanish life of Demetrius was by 
Mosquera. 

Page 41, no. 133. ‘Only the title page is in Lope’s hand” (W. L. 
Fichter, Romanic Review, 1942, XX XIII, 204). 

Page 42, no. 136. J. F. Montesinos, Revista de filologta espafiola, 
1926, XIII, 174, dates 1611-18, probably 1611. Ameztia (Epis- 
tolario de L. de V., II, 347) accepts Morcuende’s remarks on the 
expulsion of the Moors as valid and thinks the play 1610-11. 

Page 42, no. 137. Cf. W. L. Fichter, Hispanic Review, 1941, IX, 
87-88: “‘the play must fall between April, 1610 and October, 1614.” 
Montesinos, Revista de filologia espafiola, 1920, VII, 179, notes an 
Amarilis allusion in a song. It may mean nothing; but Ameztia 
(Epistolario, II, 347, note 43) says the play was presented ca. 1615 
and was the last play that Lope gave Valdés, with whom he was on 
bad terms afterwards. 

Page 43, no. 140. Buchanan, Modern Language Notes, 1909, 
XXIV, 1994, says after October, 1615. : 

Page 43, no. 141. The MS has “11 de digyenbre” on the title 
page, not in Lope’s handwriting, as deciphered by W. L. Fichter, 
Hispanic Review, 1945, XIII, 243-244. 

Page 43, no. 143. Buchanan, op. cit., p. 203a: ‘‘refers to royal 
marriages (October, 1615) as to a recent event.” 

Page 44, no. 155. W. L. Fichter, Romanic Review, 1942, 
XXXII, 205, thinks the play nearer to 1617. 

Page 46, no. 166. J. Millé y Giménez, in a private letter, sug- 
gests a plausible emendation to the text (Acad. N., XIII, 379b) to 
read: 

estuve entretenido 
como con los Donaires del Parnaso 
y el Orfeo del nuevo Garcilaso. 


Los donaires del Parnaso is the title of a work by Castillo Sol6érzano, 
2 vols., Madrid, 1624-25, both volumes aprobados by Lope (see 
Gallardo, Ensayo, II, cols. 291, 296). Therefore, Lope must have 
been busy reading them in 1623 and 1624. This does not change 
the date of Lope’s play. The Orfeo, by Jéuregui, appeared in 1624. 

Page 72, note 3. Dorothy Clotelle Clarke, whose competence 
in versification is recognized, does not believe these lines arte mayor. 
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Therefore our statement with regard to arte mayor in Lope on page 
105 stands. 

Page 74, SILVA. According to H. W. Hilborn, Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, 1943, LVIII, 122-148, Calder6n 
used silva 1* only twice, in short passages. 

Page 127, no. 17. W. L. Fichter, Romanic Review, 1942, 
XXXIII, 205, points out that the play contains Belardo and Lisbella 
and says that it may therefore be before 1595. Belardo is, however, 
Lisbella’s escudero and there is no amatory relationship. 

Page 128, no. 19. The play contains a sonnet (Acad., XI, 272; 
Jérder, no. 1564) in which the name Lucinda was inserted in the 
Rimas, and is therefore before 1599. However, there also exists 
an autograph of the sonnet labelled “Para Antonia de Trillo” 
(Revista de bibliografia nacional, V, 1944, 43-62). The autograph 
and the Rimas versions are identical except for “Lucinda” and 
“Antonia,” but show many changes from the version in the play. 
Therefore, the play was earlier. Lope’s affair with la Trillo was in 
1596 (Rennert and Castro, Vida de L. de V., p. 100) and in Madrid, 
since at some time during that year he was prosecuted there for 
amancebamiento with her. Juan Rufo’s ballad, from which the play 
apparently borrows, appeared in 1596; and since the play was 
undoubtedly written before the autograph sonnet, the date of 
Los comendadores de C érdoba would seem to be definitely 1596. 

Page 130, no. 22. This also had a sonnet (BAE, XX XVIII, no. 
204) in which the name Ricarda was changed to Lucinda in the 
Rimas and so is before 1599. 

Page 141, no. 72. W. L. Fichter, op. cit., p. 205, sees allusions 
to exile on pages 694b and 709b, and thinks the play for that reason 
before 1596. However, these allusions, one under the name of 
Sancho, the other under Belardo, are somewhat less than convincing. 

Page 144, no. 78. Dr. Walter Poesse, in his unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis on Lope’s line scansion, came to the conclusion that the 
orthoepic usage in this play is out of line with Lope’s and decided 
that the play was not his. W. L. Fichter, an expert in Lope’s 
handwriting, doubts Restori’s statement that some pages are 
autograph. With regret, for the play is a fine one, we are inclined 
to believe now that the play is not by Lope. 

Page 147, no. 84. The comedia was performed in Lima in 1604. 
Cf. G. Lohmann Villena, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 

Page 151, no. 95. This play contains a Belardo-Laura combina- 
tion and her father’s name is Lucindo. Our date should be: 1599- 
1603 (probably 1600). 
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Page 152, no. 97. This play, like the preceding, has no romance. 
Ricardo del Arco (La sociedad espafiola, pp. 188a—191a) sees in it 
a description of the final phase of Lope’s amours with Elena Osorio 
and so thinks the play as early as 1588; but that is only conjecture. 
Lope could probably have remembered that “final phase” very 
clearly for many years afterwards. 

Page 155, no. 104. Rennert (Bibliography of the Dramatic Works 
of L. de V., p. 251) agrees that Ordoijio is a gracioso. 

Page 159, no. 142. Professor Marcel Bataillon, in a card dated 
February 18, 1946, calls our attention to allusions to the French 
marriages of 1612 (1615), and to a rapprochement following the 
death of Henri IV in 1610 (III, scenes xii and xxii). This confirms 
our dates. The action takes place in Paris. 

Page 159, no. 147. W. L. Fichter, op. cit., p. 206, sees con- 
firmation of our date in the attack on culto style (p. 491a). 

Page 160, no. 151. Morales is undoubtedly Juan de Morales 
Medrano. See San Roman, document 200, and Rennert, The 
Spanish Stage, p. 531. Our statements should be revised accord- 
ingly. 

Page 161, no. 153. Before June 22, 1615 (San Roman, pp. 
209-210). Our date should be, then: 1610-15. 

Page 163, El abanillo. W. L. Fichter, op. cit., p. 206, on account 
of a trace of anti-French sentiment (p. 16a) believes the play no 
later than 1615 and probably closer to 1612. The evidence is not 
very strong. 

Page 163. El acero de Madrid. Add ed. Pilade Mazzei, 
Firenze, 1929. 

Page 166. Amar, servir y esperar. Rennert (Bibliography, p. 
139): the fact that it was written for Roque de Figueroa “would 
incline me to place the date about 1625 or thereafter. There is a 
record of its representation by Juan Martinez on May 22, 1635.” 

Cotarelo (Acad. N., III, xv—xvi) shows it has the same plot as 
Castillo Solérzano’s El sovorro en el peligro (aprobacién 1624; 
published 1625) and the same names of the chief characters. He 
is in doubt as to who was the copier. 

Page 167. El amor enamorado. Buchanan, Modern Language 
Notes, 1909, XXIV, 170b, dates “during, or after, 1632.” 

Page 171. La Arcadia. Maria de los Dolores Salazar y Ber- 
miidez, in ‘‘Querella motivada por la venta de unas comedias de L. 
de V.,” Revista de bibliografia nacional, 1942, III, 208-216, pub- 
lished a document of January 7, 1617, which shows that La Arcadia, 
El poder vencido, El principe perfecto I, and Santiago el verde (once 
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again Santiago el verde seems to have been composed before El 
principe perfecto II) were written for Alonso de Riquelme and sold 
to him by Lope; but in 1616 Antonio de Granados and others stole 
the manuscripts and performed the plays. Riquelme sued and 
recovered 400 ducats. This affects none of our dates, merely 
corroborates them. 

Sudrez de Figueroa’s Plaza universal (1615) has an aprobacién 
of May 1, 1612, according to Pérez Pastor (Bibliografia madrilefia, 
II, 363a). Since Sudrez mentions two autographs of Lope’s, one of 
1613 and the other of 1615, it would seem that writers found it 
possible to make additions to a book even after it was aprobado. 

Page 173. Las Batuecas. Ricardo del Arco, op. cit., pp. 212b- 
213a, notes allusions to Belardo’s having read the Flos sanctorum 
and to his singing in the tribuna on Sundays. Menéndez y Pelayo 
noted the same but drew no conclusions. Del Arco thinks the 
play for that reason 1613 or 1614, but the allusion’ is undoubtedly 
an addition long after the play was written. The comedia was not 
printed until 1638. 

Page 177. El caballero de Olmedo. The autograph owned by 
Lazaro Galdeano is El baile del c. de O. Cf. Ameztia, L. de V. en 
sus cartas, II, 237, note 14, and Restori, Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie, 1905, X XIX, 360-361. 

J. A. Moore, The ““Romancero”’ in the Chronicle Plays of L. de V. 
(1940), pp. 129-133, shows that El caballero de Olmedo uses a 
romance first printed in 1621 and another printed in the Dorotea. 

Page 180. La carbonera. J. A. Moore, ibid., p. 135, points 
out that it has a romance printed in 1626 (tasa 1625), anonymous. 

Page 184. La cortesia de Espafia. Walls have ears in the 
Celestina (Act I, end of scene V), in Cervantes’s El rufian dichoso 
(Comedias, ed. Schevill-Bonilla, II, p. 69) as well as in Lope’s El 
duque de Viseo, II, 18; so the allusion means nothing. 

Page 190. La doncella Teodor. W. L. Fichter, Hispanic Re- 
view, 1941, IX, 86-87, dates this autograph, by means of the in- 
vocations used, between April 18, 1608 and April 5, 1610. 

Page 191. Don Juan de Castro II. In Act II, 26, there is an 
allusion to Belardo’s daughter Marcela (born 1605). It has a 
special interest, for in the Hartzenbusch text (IV, p. 409c) the 
passage reads: 

donde seréis curados de Marcela, 

una hermana que tengo como un Angel, 
porque tiene virtud maravillosa 

para curar los cabritillos tiernos. 
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“Hermana,”’ however, is an emendation by Hartzenbusch; the 
original Parte reads “hija.” Lope would hardly speak of Marcela 
as taking care of little kids if she were a mere baby, though as a 
child of three he might. Therefore our date should be: 1607-08 
(probably 1608). 

Page 192. Don Lope de Cardona. Add: A. W. Bork, ‘“‘Lope’s 
Don Lope de Cardona, a Defense of the Duke de Sessa,” Hispanic 
Review, 1941, IX, 348-358. 

Page 193. El ejemplo de casadas. This play has Belardo and 
Lucindo, further evidence for 1599-1608. 

Page 194. Los enemigos encasa. W. L. Fichter, op. cit., p. 207, 
calls attention to an allusion (172b) to a sacristan, which he connects 
with Lope; but the sacristan is not Lope but an enemy of Belardo. 

Page 196. La fdbula de Perseo. Everything points to 1611 as 
the date. Cf. Brooks, El mayor imposible, p. 10; Amezta, L. de 
V. en sus cartas, II, p. 41; W. L. Fichter, op. cit., p. 206, a reference 
to the French marriages (p. 95a). 

Page 198. Lo fingido verdadero. Ricardo del Arco, op. cit., 
p. 206a, says that Lope calls himself a capellén in the dedication to 
Tirso. Since the dedication was written for the publication of the 
play in 1621, Lope could naturally call himself what he then was. 

Page 204. EI hidalgo Bencerraje. W. L. Fichter, op. cit., p. 
206, remarks that references to Sancho and his rocin are earlier 
than the Quijote. Therefore, our date by verse is: 1599-1606. 

Page 204. Los hidalgos del aldea. R. del Arco (pp. 166b—-167b) 
sees in it a parody of the Quijote. If so, it does not affect our date. 

Page 209. La inocente sangre. We should have stated that 
La Gloria de Niquea is by Villamediana. 

Page 213. La madre de la mejor was performed in Lima in 1617. 
Cf. G. Lohmann Villena op. cit., p. 111. 

Page 222. La moza de cdntaro. Cf. C. P. Wagner, “L. de V.’s 
Fifteen Hundred Comedias and the Date of La m. de c.,”” Hispanic 
Review, 1941, IX, 91-102. Allusions indicate the Christmas 
season of 1625-26 as the time of composition and performance 
before Felipe and Isabel (p. 99). 

Page 228. Peribdfiez. Hill-Harlan (Cuatro Comedias, p. 13) 
suggest 1604, and Wagner agrees, taking the 42 years of Lope 
literally (private letter). R. del Arco, p. 210ab, says no heed 
should be paid to the 42 afios and that the idea that “‘a la iglesia me 
acogi” refers to the congregacién is absurd; (p. 211a) “la deduccién 
légica es que Peribdfiez fué escrito en los postreros dias del mes de 
noviembre de 1613, 0, mejor atin, en la primera quincena del de 
diciembre inmediato, y no en 1614, como suponen Rennert-Castro.” 
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Amezitia (L. de V. en sus cartas, II, 257-258, note 3) agrees: “cuando 
tenfa ya cincuenta y uno cumplidos” (November, 1613). The 
small percentage of par. in su. and two acts beginning in qu. would 
suggest, from the verse point of view alone, an earlier date. 

Page 236. A play entitled Amar su propia desdicha was per- 
formed at Lima in 1623. Cf. G. Lohmann Villena, p. 129. 

Page 238. El rey sin reino. This play contains a Belardo and 
his son, Lucindo, which would probably make the date 1599-1608. 

Page 239. San Isidro, labrador de Madrid was performed at 
Lima in 1609. Cf. G. Lohmann Villena, p. 82. 

Page 241. Servir con mala estrella. The play shows good feeling 
between French and Spanish. The title phrase occurs in El mayor 
imposible (1615), which. may or may not prove something. 

Page 242. La sortija del olvido. W. L. Fichter, op. cit., 
p. 209, notes a MS copy by Buzano, dated 1775, in the Biblioteca 
Menéndez y Pelayo. If this play is the same as La sortija divina, it 
was performed in Lima in 1618 (G. Lohmann Villena, pp. 113-114). 

Page 247. Laventura sin buscalla. R. del Arco, p. 168), points 
to a reference to Lope’s cronista ambition. See our Chronology, 
pp. 206, 352. 

Page 247. La victoria de la honra. It is in the Tomo 132, 
Osuna. Page 248. Morcuende adds, however, on the same page: 
“Nos inclinamos por este afio [1621] para asignarle a La vitoria de la 
honra.”” It is pure conjecture. 

Page 248. Viuda, casada y doncella. The play contains many 
Valencian references. Lope revisited that city in 1599, but we do 
not wish to stress the fact unduly. 

Page 253. A lo que obliga el ser rey. W. L. Fichter, op. cit., 
p. 207, points out that the text is not a “part of Diferentes XXIX 
(1636), but of a lost Parte extravagante.”’ Cf. also H. Tiemann, 
Lope de Vega in Deutschland, Hamburg, 1939, p. 35. 

Page 256. Los amigos enojados. Probably by Aguilar. See C. 
Bruerton, Hispanic Review, 1944, XII, 223-234. 

Page 256. Amistad y obligacién. As R. del Arco points out (p. 
173a), the play contains a Belardo, villano, another point in favor 
of authenticity. 

Page 259. Audiencias del rey don Pedro. There are 140 lines 
of 6-5. déc. in Claramonte’s De lo vivo a lo pintado, and 60 lines in 
Pisoseme el sol, saliéme la luna, ascribed to Claramonte. 

Page 261. Burlas y enredos de Benito. E. 8S. Morby, Hispanic 
Review, 1942, X, 325-328, shows that this and El favor agradecido 
are from the same story by Giraldi, the Burlas y enredos being 
farther from the source. He does not discuss the date. 
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Page 267. El conde don Pero Vélez. Ed. by R. H. Olmsted, 
Minneapolis, 1944. Olmsted shows, as Bonilla had proved, that 
the Osuna volume text is the same, with errors, as Vélez’s autograph. 

Page 269. Contra valor no hay desdicha. It was performed on 
April 6, 1636, by Pedro de la Rosa (Averiguador, 1871, I [II* serie], 
p. 107). 

Page 271. Las cuentas del gran capitén. W. L. Fichter, op. 
cit., p. 208, points out that Entrambasaguas, L. de V. y los precep- 
tistas, p. 176, note 35, sees a reference to this play in Expostulatio 
Spongiae, 1618. This would change our dates from 1614-19 to 
1614-18. 

Page 273. La devocién del rosario. The reference to Felipe IV 
(Acad. N., II, 116), which consists of four lines without connection 
with the rest of the speech, must have been inserted at a later date. 
It is not a Lope play of 1621. 

Page 273. La difunta pleiteada. Contains a Belardo, criado. 

Page 279. El engafio en la verdad. Has a Belardo, labrador. 

Page 282. La esclava de su hijo is a refundicién of El hijo ventu- 
roso, as pointed out by Hamel and Cotarelo (Acad. N., II, vii); 
but that proves nothing as to authorship. 

Page 293. La ilustre fregona. W. L. Fichter, op. cit., p. 208, 
points out that there is a MS copy in the Vatican. See Himel, in 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 1920, XL, 632. 

Page 296. El ingrato. Jérder, pp. 1, 293, doubts Lope’s 
authorship because of peculiarities in two of the play’s sonnets. 

Page 297. Los jueces de Castilla. The omission of this play 
was an oversight. S. G. Morley found that it had more red. and 
less rom. than was Moreto’s custom.’ The analysis follows: 


Los jueces de Castilla. P*. Parte I of Moreto (Madrid, 1654). 
Acad., VII. 


Red.-rom.; red.-rom.; red.-rom. 4, 7, 5. 


6 2124 Red. 67.3 1588-1612 

2 110 Qu. 3.5 1588-1618, 1623-35 
4 710 Rom. 22.5 1598-1615 

1 98 Sil. 4° 3.1 1625?-35 

1 56 Arte mayor 1.8 ? 

2 56 1l-s. Par. 1.8 1624?-35 
16 3154 100.0 


Rom: ms.ad., n.m., d. Sil.: lm., d. Arte mayor: n.m. Par.: d. 
The qu. are 1, 3, 5. Rom. assonances are: i-o, a-a, 6, and i-a. 

Spanish lines: 96.3%. Longest passages: red. 724, qu. 70, rom. 258, 
par. 28. 


* Cf. P. Henriquez Urefia, Revista de filologia hispdnica, 1944, VI, 285-286. 
’ University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 1918, VII, 162. 
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After 1606 only one authentic play by Lope has less than 21 
passages: El sembrar en buena tierra (1616): 19. 

The closest approach to the heavy red. in any play after 1606 
is found in El mejor mozo de Espafia (1610-11), 2056 lines; but that 
play contains 11 passages of the strophe. El testigo contra st, 
1605-06, with 1960 lines, 64.8 per cent, has 7 passages of red. and | 
3 of rom. 

In Table I the latest play showing so long a passage of red. is 
Carlos V en Francia (1604): 732 lines. El mejor mozo has a passage 
of 344 lines and San Diego de Alcaldé (1613) one of 508 lines. See, 
however, El alcalde mayor, p. 165. 

The average red. for the plays of Table I in 1604-08 (10 plays) 
is 8.7 passages and 61.8 per cent; in 1609-18 (29 plays), 10.7 pas- 
sages and 46.3 per cent. 

The Spanish lines of the play would, therefore, suggest that Los 
jueces was written by Lope about 1604-06. On the other hand, 
the Italian lines are quite impossible for Lope before about 1624 
and the arte mayor was not used by him, as far as we know, at any 
time. The conclusion is inescapable that Moreto took Lope’s play 
and remodelled it slightly. That would account for the fact that it 
agrees neither with Lope’s verse methods nor with Moreto’s. The 
play as it stands is definitely not by Lope. 

Page 301. La ley ejecutada. R. del Arco, op. cit., p. 394b, 
shows that quite a long passage in this (H., IEI, Act I, scene ii) 
is copied direct from Amar como se ha de amar (Acad. N.., III, 200a). 
This ‘es un dato de mucho valor para rechazar la paternidad de 
Lope en La ley ejecutada, y apoya la sospecha de Hartzenbusch.”’ 

Page 301. La lindona de Galicia. W. L. Fichter, op. cit., 
p. 209, adds a suelta, attributed to Lope (Tiemann, L. de V. en 
Deutschland, p. 93, item 493). 

Page 310. El mayor prodigio. Add: W. L. Fichter, “Is Zl m. 
p. by L. de V.?”, Romanic Review, 1939, XXX, 345-351. The 
author deems the style not Lopean. 

Page 315. Los Monteros de Espinosa. W. L. Fichter, p. 209, 
may be right in saying that the name of this copyist should be 
spelled Buzano. Such a name appears in Paz y Melia as author of 
a comedia. 

Page 321. El palacio confuso. Add Ratil Moglia, “El p. c. no 
es de L. de V.,”’ Revista de filologta hispdnica, 1943, V, 51-56 (based 
on stylistic considerations). 
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Page 330. El principe Escanderbeg. Amezta, L. de V. en sus 
cartas, II, 129, quotes from the loa of Lope’s Egloga “Antonia”: 


Compré comedias famosas 
de Montalvan y de Mescua. 
Diéme divinas Godinez; 
Luis Vélez, escanderbecas.* 


Page 335. La reina dofia Marta. F. G. Halstead, Hispanic 
Review, 1939, VII, 215, note 66, shows that the play, because of a 
reference to an eclipse of the sun (Acad., VIII, 613a), is after 1600. 

Page 337. Saber por no saber was performed at Lima in 1661. 
Cf. G. Lohmann Villena, op. cit., p. 190. 

Page 349. El valor perseguido. G. W. Bacon, in “J. Pérez de 
Montalvan,” Revue hispanique, 1912, XXVI, 450, writes: “it is 
found attributed to Lope in volume 132 of the Osuna library, but 
reads much like our author’s work.” I. A. Leonard, ““Montalvan’s 
El valor perseguido and the Mexican Inquisition, 1682,” in Hispanic 
Review, 1943, XI, 48, note 2, quotes W. L. Fichter as “of the 
opinion that this play cannot be the work of Lope. He bases his 
belief on the general structure of El v. p., particularly the last two 
acts in which the material is unskilfully woven.” 

Page 354. Ventura y atrevimiento. Has a character, Belardo, 
escudero. He appears briefly at the end of Act I and the beginning 
of Act II. R. del Arco (p. 169b) sees in a speech of his an allusion 
to Lope: 

Soy desgraciado en papeles . . . 


(“es decir que tenia envidiosos censores”’) and 
Milagro es que me den algo. (305d) 


“alusién velada al tema obsesionante de que no gozaba del favor 
real.’”” These items all strengthen Lope’s claim to the play. 
Page 362. La quinta de Florencia, 1599-1603 (probably 1600). 
Page 364. La doncella Teodor, 1608-10. 
Page 364. Don Juan de Castro II, 1607-08. 
El hidalgo Bencerraje, 1599-1606. 
El rey sin reino, 1599-1608. 
Page 365. La fdbula de Perseo, 1611. 
Page 366. El preinio de la hermosura, 1610-15. 
Page 369. La moza de cdntaro, 1625-26. 
Page 377. C. Add: Ignatov, Sergei, Jspanskit Teatr XVI- 
XVII Vekov, Moscow-Leningrad, 1938. 


8 Biblioteca de autores espafioles, XX XVIII, 2390. 
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Lohmann Villena, G., Historia del arte dramdtico en Lima 
durante el virreinato, Lima, s. a. [1941]. 

Page 377. Misc. Add: Arco, Ricardo del, La sociedad espafiola 
en las obras dramdticas de L. de V., Madrid, 1941. 

Page 378. BrocrapHy. Add: Amezitia, L. de V. en sus cartas, 
II, 1940, III, 1941, IV, 1943. Mborcillo, Casimiro, L. de V., sacer- 
dote, Madrid, 1934. 

Page 379, Eprrions. Add: (last line) Santiago el verde... ; 
also Madrid, 1940, as vol. [IX of Teatro antiguo espajiol. 

El sembrar en buena tierra, ed. W. L. Fichter, N. Y., 1944. 

Page 380. C. Add: Cotarelo, E., “Sobre el caudal dramatico 
de L. de V. y sobre su desaparicién y pérdida,” Boletin de la R. 
Academia espafiola, 1935, X XII, 555-568. 

Page 381. Add: Tiemann, H., L. de V. in Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 1939. 

Page 382. Add: Fichter, W. L., “New Aids for Dating the Un- 
dated Autographs of L. de V.’s Plays,” Hispanic Review, 1941, IX, 
79-90. 

“The Date of L. de V.’s Santiago el verde,” Hispanic 
Review, 1945, XIII, 243-244. 

Morley, 8. G., “El acero de Madrid,” in Hispanic Review, 1945, 
XIII, 166-169. 

Nykl, A. R., “Los (primeros) médrtires del Japén,” Hispanic 
Review, X, 1942, 160-162. 

Page 384. Add: Wagner, C. P., “L. de V.’s 1500 Comedias and 
the Date of La moza de cdéntaro,” Hispanic Review, 1941, IX, 91-102. 

Page 384. III. A. Add: Vélez de Guevara, Luis, El conde 
don Pero Vélez, ed. R. H. Olmsted, Minneapolis, 1945. 


After this article had gone to press we received a copy of Una 
coleccién manuscrita y desconocida de comedias de Lope de Vega 
Carpio, by Agustin G. de Ameztia, Centro de Estudios sobre Lope 
de Vega, Madrid, 1945. The really extraordinary find is described 
by Ameztia in detail: four volumes, containing manuscript copies, 
transcribed in the Sessa archives in 1762 by Ignacio de Galvez, of 
32 autograph plays by Lope. For all but one of the plays—La 
corona merecida—the place and exact date of composition are given. 

Since this important book will be reviewed shortly in this journal, 
we shall confine our remarks here to the details which have a direct 
bearing on our Chronology. 
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Of the 32 plays, 16° have not before been dated with certainty. 
Amezitia (p. 22) gives a list of them, presenting both the dates of the 
MSS and the dates which we proposed in the Chronology: 


CoMEDIA Ms DATE Mor.Ley-BrRvERTON 
El perseguido Nov. 2, 1590 1596—1602"° 
El caballero del milagro Nov. 30, 1593 (on 1593-1598 


cover), Dec. 30, 


1593 (at end) 


El marqués de Mantua Jan. 10, 1596 1598-1603 (probably 
1600-1602) 

La francesilla April 6, 1596 1595-1598 

El remedio en la desdicha Oct. 16, 1596 1590-1602" 

La bella mal maridada Dec. 17, 1596 1596-1598 (bef. 
1596) 

La imperial de Otén Sept. 28, 1597 1595-1601 (probably 
Oct., 1598) 

Viuda, casada y doncella Oct. 22, 1597 1595-1603 (ca. 1600) 

Los torneos de Aragén Nov. 14, 1597 1596-1598 (probably 


El tirano castigado 
El amigo por fuerza 


July 17, 1599 
Oct. 14, 1599 


1598, bef. Feb., 1598) 
1598-1603 (ca. 1600) 
1599-1603 


La varona castellana Jan. 25, 1600 1597-1603 
Los embustes de Celauro Jan. 25, 1600 1599-1603 
Los Benavides June 15, 1600 1598-1602 
El ingrato arrepentido April 2, 1600 (on 1598-1603 
cover), Oct., 1600 
(at end) 
La corona merecida 1603 1603 
La corona de Hungria Dec. 23, 1633 Dec. 23, 1623 


Amezita says further that we succeeded in dating 14 correctly 


by verse and made mistakes on three. He is, however, too generous. 
Five of the plays—La francesilla, El amigo por fuerza, Los embustes 
de Celauro, La corona merecida, and La corona de Hungria—were 
dated not by verse but by intrinsic evidence. Amezta continues 





(pp. 22-23): 


Ante esta proporcién de aciertos alcanzada por los Sres. Morley 
y Bruerton, no cabe atribuir su resultado a casualidad o azar. 


* Ameztia says 17, listing La corona de Hungria as one. See below. 
© We dated the play (p. 134): before 1596, and stated that it might be before 


1588. 1602 was the date of the aprobacién of Seis comedias . . 


was first published. 


. , in which it 


* 1590 is a typographical error. Our date was 1596-1602 (p. 136), as Amezia 


knows (p. 56). 


% Our date was (p. 127): before September, 1598 (probably before 1596). 
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Parece, pues, que su sistema tiene una base, si no cientifica, cuando 
menos comprobada y real, utilizable siempre que se intente formar la 


cronologfa de un dramaturgo antiguo que haya escrito en verso sus 
comedias. 


It is indeed a satisfaction and a pleasure to be able to read 
those words in our lifetime, penned by a generous scholar, whose 
opinion of the efficacy of our method was reversed by his extra- 
ordinary discovery. 

In the case of the autograph of La corona de Hungria, Rennert 
pointed out that the date, 1633, on the supposedly lost MS was 
evidently a mistake for 1623, since Amella possessed a play of the 
same title in 1628.% Ludwig Karl described the autograph when it 
was discovered in 1935.“ E. Julid Martinez, in his Catdlogo razo- 
nado, says: ““Autégrafo fechado en Madrid a 23 de diciembre de 
1623 (corregido, 1633).”’** W. L. Fichter has shown that the invoca- 
tions at the top of the pages of the autograph fit those used by 
Lope ca. 1623, but not those used by him in 1633."* 

Owing to the kindness of the late Stefan Zweig, we possess 
photostats of the original autograph MS, and we consider the date 
is definitely 1623, changed not too carefully or artistically to 1633 
(see plate). The first 3 in 1633 is nothing like the second, nor 
like that in the day of the month. The 2 is precisely like the 
one at the beginning of Act II, as well as that before Act II in 
our photostat of the autograph of El cardenal de Belén. We believe 
the date 1623 was changed to 1633 in an attempt to sell a ten-years 
old play as a new one. 

Ludwig Karl says that the play was performed in 1628; that is 
an exaggeration drawn from the list of plays published by Henri 
Mérimée in the Bulletin hispanique, 1906, VIII, 378, which shows 
that, on June 14, 1628, Jeronimo Almella (Amella) owned a MS 
of the play ascribed to Lope. Only an examination of the auto- 
graph itself, the whereabouts of which at present are not known, 
would show whether a page has been torn out which contained a 
license to play granted between 1624 and 1628. On the other hand, 
Laura perseguida was written in 1594, but its first license is of 1603. 
Other cases exist. 


13H. A. Rennert, “Bibliography of the Dramatic Works of Lope de Vega,” 
in Revue hispanique, 1915, XX XIII, 161-162; and Rennert-Castro, Vida de Lope 
de Vega, Madrid, 1919, p. 472. 

4 Revista de filologia espafiola, 1935, XXII, 399-406. 

6 Lope de Vega, Obras dramdticas escogidas, V1, 315. 

% Hispanic Review, 1941, [X, 89. 
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Subtracting from Amezta’s list of 17 plays the five mentioned 
above, we have 12 which we dated by verse. Of these we missed 
by two years the date of El marqués de Mantua. The smallness of 
the error is particularly gratifying to us, since we considered the 
period 1590-1603, with its great variety of versification, the most 
difficult of any in the course of Lope’s career. The new find con- 
tributes richly to our knowledge of the early period. 

The definite dating of fifteen plays (not counting La corona 
merecida and La corona de Hungria) necessitates changes in our 
Tabular View B (page 121): 

In 1593-94 we now have six plays in which the red. range from 
40.5% to 77.4%, the qu. from 0 to 31.9%, the rom. from 0 to 9.7%, 
and the lira from 0 to 5.2%. Percentages remain the same for 
the other meters. 

In 1588-95 we now have 13 plays. Only the lira requires 
change: 0-5.2%. 

In 1590-95 we now have 9 plays. Again the lira is the only 
strophe which requires change: 0-5.2%. 

The plays before September, 1598, now number 29. Lira is 
now 0-5.2%, other meters remaining the same. 

In 1598-1600 we now have 11 plays, in which the déc. range 
from 0 to 1.6% and the oct. from 0 to 11.5%, with no change in the 
other meters. 

In 1598-1603 we now have 35 plays with no changes in the per- 
centages. 

Also, we have now so many closely dated plays in the 1590’s 
that another group may be made for the Tabular View B:1595-98, 
8 plays: red. 26.5%-86.9%, cu. 3.5%-51.6%, déc. 0-2%, rom. 1.8%- 
16.1%, no sil., oct. 0-11.4%, ter. 0-6%, lira 0-4%, su. 0-10.9%. 

It is interesting to note that, of the three Italian sestinas in 
extant Lope, two are now found to be in the same year: in El 
marqués de Mantua, January 10, 1596, and El remedio en la desdicha, 
October 16, 1596. 

On pp. 82-137, Ameztia gives the Galvez variants from the 
printed texts of thirteen plays. The new versions correct many 
faulty readings, and add many lines. In a few cases, lines are 
omitted. 

In three cases, the additions are sufficiently great to require 
changes in our schedules as follows: 


Los Benavides; red. 988, 28.2%; qu. 1635, 46.7%; rom. 480, 13.7%; 
son. 70, 2%; su. 330, 9.4%. Totals: 3503 lines, 100.2%. 
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El blasén de los Chaves: red. 600, 19%; qu. 1615, 51.6%; rom. 464, 


14.8%; oct. 192, 6.1%; son. 28, .9%; ter. 99, 3.2%; sw. 130, 4.2%. 


3128 lines, 99.8%. 


Totals: 


Carlos V en Francia: red. 2020, 72.1%; qu. 260, 9.3%; rom. 252, 9%; 


oct. 120, 4.8%; son. 14, .5%; su. 134, 4.8%. 


Totals: 2800 lines, 100%. 


Viuda, casada y doncella: red. 1172, 39.4%; eu. 1180, 39.7%; rom. 
256, 8.6%; su. 261, 8.8%; bl. canc. 104, 3.5%. 


Page vii, line 11 
Page 15, nos. 12, 13 
Page 27, no. 145 


Page 29, no. 162 

Page 38, line 7 

Page 39, no. 115 

Page 43, 7 lines from 
bottom 


Page 48, line 1 

Page 75, line 27 

Page 77, line 8 

Page 91, 14 lines from 
bottom 


Page 92, 18 lines from 
bottom 


Page 95, 8 lines from 
bottom 
Page 101, lines 20-21 


Page 103, line 20 
Page 130, line 16 
Page 132, line 9 
Page 132, line 25 
Page 138, last line 


Page 144, lines 13, 17 
Page 158, line 2 

Page 158, line 23 
Page 159, line 9 

Page 159, line 24 


ERRATA 
instead of 

I, IV, V 
1590-95 
2894 
866 
912 
Carbonera 
Vega del Parnaso (1637) 
3 liras aBaBcC 


see Introduction 

at_Lope’s 

alabais 

Late, it appears in 
narrative monolog 


aBaBCC 1 La devo- 
cién del rosario 


II second passage 


was probably written 
in 1611 or 1612 

8%, letter 

(8, 11, 16) 

Montalvan’s has 

(1590-95) 

querido manso que 


Isabel 

red. 

Par. 

el rincén 
IV, 1613-17 


Totals 2972, 100%. 


read 

I, Il, IV, V 

1591-95 

2890 

862 

1022 

Carbonero 

Parte X (1618) 

2 liras aBaBcC: l. 
ms., d.; lira Ab- 
bACC: n.m. 

see below 

as Lope’s 

alabdis 

In n.m. it is, with one 
exception—La por- 
tuguesa (1615-16) 
—late 

aBaBCC 2 La devo- 

cién del rosario, El 
cerco de Tremecén 

II, second passage 


was probably written 
in 1611 

4%, verses 

(8, 11, 6) 

Montalvan’s, has 

(1591-95) 

querido manso mfo 
que 

Isabela 

red. 

Par. 

su rincén 

IV. 1613-17 
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Page 159, line 34 
Page 162, 4 lines from 
bottom 


Page 172, line 23 

Page 181, 12 lines from 
bottom 

Page 194, line 11 


Page 195, 2 lines from 
bottom 
Page 221, line 4 


Page 222, last line 


9 rom. is in 

(1622), La corona de 
Hungria and El 
poder 

5’ 

Santo Domingo 


El mayor imposible 
(1616) 
1613-26 


Horacio en la caba- 
lleriza 
November, 1627 


9 rom. after 1603 is in 
(1622), and El poder 


5, 
San Jerénimo 


El mayor imposible 
(1615) 
1612-26 


Horacio en castellano 
en la caballeriza 
August, 1627 








Page 224, line 6 Rom. 3.9 Rom, 30.9 
Page 234, line 27 November, 1614 December, 1614 
Page 235, 13linesfrom _  p. 5 p. 51 
bottom 
Page 243, line 20 Lira: |.m. and dial. Lira: |.m. 
Page 251, line 8 metros cortes metros cortos 
Page 251, line 29 if has been it has been 
Page 253, line 7 delete 1630 
Page 268, 9 lines from 4352 lines 4756 lines 
bottom 
Page 287. The schedule should read: 
La adversa fortuna del Infante don Fernando de Portugal. Oct-qu; 

red-red; qu-rom. 9, 5, 8. 

7 1204 Red 36.7 

7 1555 Qu 47.4 

4 392 Rom 11.9 

1 8 Oct 3 

1 52 Ter 1.6 

2 70 Su 2.1 

22 3281 100.0 

Page 291, line 24 1598-99 1597-98 
Page 297, line 5 5, 4, 8 5, 5, 8 


Page 303, line 20 5 hojas autograph 
Page 309, next to last two sonnets B with- 
line out 


4 hojas autograph 
two sonnets B as lyric 
monologs without 


Page 315, line 22 Bazano Buzano (cf. above, 
emendation to p. 
315) 

Page 322, lines 14,15 Antonaand Laventura Antona) 


sin buscalla) 
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Page 326, 7 lines from 
bottom 

Page 328, lines 3, 4 
from bottom 

Page 329, line 1 

Page 337, 5 lines from 
bottom 

Page 369, line 8 

Page 376, line 7 

Page 377, line 23 


Page 412, 5 lines from 
bottom 

Page 412, 4 lines from 
bottom 

Page 416a, under Co- 
rona de Hungria 

Page 4166, under Des- 
posorio encubierto 

Page 418) 


Tables I and II which 


Nykl says 
9 rom. is in 1615 


Before Nov., 1627 
“Relaciones . . .” 


Los cémicos toledanos 
y el poeta sastre 


120-121 


of Pedro 


187 


Ginobesa, La 


Tables I and II in 
which 

Delete sentence: “Nykl 
thinks,’”’ etc. 

MMP says 

9 rom. after 1603 is in 
1615 

Before Aug., 1627 

Relaciones . . . 

Lope de Vega, los 
cémicos toledanos y 
el poeta sastre 

110-121 


of D. Pedro 
Delete 162 
187 


Ginobesa, La 


S. Griswotp Morey 


University of California 


Harvard University 


CouRTNEY BRUERTON 











THE DATE OF PERIBANEZ 


B kp: excuse for another article on the much discussed problem 
of the date of Peribdfiez is the lack of agreement on the part 
of the more recent commentators. Carolina Poncet, in a very 
interesting and well-written article, dates the play 1604-1614, 
assuming that Lope was able to introduce the Belardo scenes of 
Act III as late as June 1614.1 Morley and Bruerton give “‘1609- 
1612 (probably ca. 1610)” as the date.? Hill and Harlan argue 
very ably for August 1604, but Fichter does not find their argument 
conclusive.* Arco is quite sure the play was written late in No- 
vember or early in December of 1613.4 Except for Morley and 
Bruerton, who base their conclusion primarily on the versification, 
these scholars reach their divergent results by reconciling in various 
ways the same data: the publication of the play in the Quarta parte, 
the date of Lope’s ordination as priest, and the more or less auto- 
biographical material to be found in the scenes of Act III in which 
Belardo appears. The difficulty has been to reconcile data that 
appear contradictory. I venture to hope that a somewhat different 
interpretation of the Belardo passages, a closer study of the Quarta 
parte, and a reconsideration of the verse structure may do away 
with the inconsistencies and make possible the acceptance of the 
year 1604-1605 as the date of our play.® 

It is only as an element in a somewhat confused pattern that the 
date of publication of the Quarta parte offers any difficulty. The 
first of the preliminares, the first aprobacién, is dated December 20, 
1613, by which time the manuscript had been examined and 
initialed by the competent authority. A second aprobacién is 
dated January 11, 1614. The suma del privilegio is of February 5, 
and the erratas and tasa are of May 11 and May 14. In a letter to 
the Duke of Sessa which is undated, but which was written before 

1 “Consideraciones sobre el episodio de Belardo en la tragicomedia Peri- 
bdfiez,”’ in Revista Cubana, 1940, XIV, 78-99. 

2S. Griswold Morley and Courtney Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de 
Vega’s Comedias, N. Y., 1940, p. 228. 

* Cuatro Comedias, ed. John M. Hill and Mabel M. Harlan, N. Y., 1941, pp. 
9-13. W. L. Fichter in Romanic Review, 1942, XX XIII, 207. 

‘ Ricardo del Arco y Garay, La sociedad espajiola en las obras dramdticas de 
Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1942, pp. 209-211. 


5In the interest of clarity it has seemed necessary to repeat some material 
which must be familiar to many readers of this journal. 
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his ordination de misa, Lope mentions the receipt of a copy of the 
book from his friend Dr. Porres, who told him that he had already 
presented it to the Duke.*® 

The facts about Lope’s ordination are fairly well established from 
his letters. He was in Toledo on this business early in 1614, and 
was ordained as subdeacon (de eptstola) before or on March 15, as 
deacon (de evangelio) after March 27, the precise date not being 
known, and as priest (de misa) “las Temporas de Trinidad,” no 
doubt Saturday May 24, since it was customary to ordain on 
Saturday of Ember Week.’ Lope invited the Duke to hear his 
first mass on Corpus Christi (May 29) in the dramatist’s oratory 
in Madrid, and it may well have been said at that time, or as 
Morcillo prefers to believe, on one of the days of the Octave, and 
not in the oratory, but in the convent church of the Carmen 
Descalzo. Precisely when Lope received minor orders is not clear, 
whether late in 1613 or early in 1614. The point is of slight 
importance, save to those who argue that Peribdiiez was written in 
1613, and their argument is about as well served by our knowledge 
that Lope was, as he tells us, “‘estudiando sus misas’” at Lerma on 
October 12, 1613. He was not quite fifty-one years old. 

So far as the date of the play is concerned we have merely 
learned so far that it was written some time before December 20, 
1613, when Lope had perhaps taken minor orders, but in any case 
was studying his missal. It is also known that Peribdfiez does not 
appear in the first Peregrino list, which establishes a presumption 
that it had not been written when that list was compiled in 1603.'° 

* “F] dotor Torres” in the MSS. See Agustin G. de Ameztia, Lope de Vega 
en sus cartas (4 v., Madrid, 1940-1943), III, 151, no. 147. I do not see on what 
grounds Ameztia dates this letter “primeros de Mayo de 1614.” Dr. Matias de 
Porres (sometimes spelled Porras) was a great friend of Lope, and the son of the 
autor de comedias Gaspar de Porres, though Rennert-Castro, Vida de Lope de 
Vega, p. 222, confuse the two. For more about him see Proceso de Lope de 
Vega . . . anotado por D. A. Tomillo and C. Pérez Pastor (Madrid, 1901), p. 
260 f., and Francisco de B. San Roman, Lope de Vega, los cémicos toledanos y el 
poeta sastre, Madrid, 1935 (“Indice de personas’). From the context in the 
letter I see no reason for thinking that ‘‘el libro de comedias’’ may not refer to the 
Quarta parte. 

7 And still is according to my colleague W. A. McLaughlin. See Casimiro 
Morcillo, Lope de Vega, sacerdote, Madrid, 1934, pp. 40-48; Arco, op. cit., pp. 210- 


211; Amezia, op. cit., II, pp. 12-16, and III, nos. 138, 140, 141, 147-148. Easter 
fell that year on March 30. 


8 Morcillo and Arco do not agree, and neither has proof. 

® Ameziia, op. cit., III, no. 126. 

1 See S. G. Morley, “Lope de Vega’s Peregrino lists not termini a quo,” 
Modern Language Notes, 1934, XLIX, 11-12. 
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It is not necessary to insist on Lope’s frequent use of his pen 
name of Belardo for minor characters in his plays, that scenes where 
he appears frequently contain, as in Peribdfiez, personal allusions, 
and that while the interpretation of such scenes is often difficult, 
they not infrequently help to date the play in which they occur.. 
It is more important to insist that they often tell us little about 
Lope, and that their interpretation must be done with great care, 
and especially when a problem of dating is involved and the ap- 
parent meaning is at variance with certain factual evidence. It 
early became a habit with Lope to introduce a Belardo into his 
peasant scenes, and as he loved to talk about himself Belardo was a 
convenient vehicle; but he obviously wrote many of these scenes 
with his tongue in his cheek and took an impish pleasure in intriguing 
his hearers. While his audiences may sometimes have made more 
of the Belardo passages than we can, they must frequently have 
been confused by their vagueness or disappointed in finding no 
personal allusion." 

In our play, Belardo appears as one of a company of peasant 
soldiers recruited by Peribdéfiez, who are being reviewed in the 
village plaza. From the brief exchange between Blas and Belardo 
(vv. 2246-2255) we learn that Belardo is old and knows nothing 
about the arming of knights. After the ceremony the company 
leaves. When they come on again, the girls are seen en lo alto, 
and it is the following dialogue that has most significance for our 
purpose.” 


BELARDO. Veislas allf en el balcén, 2330 
que me remozo de vellas; 
mas ya no soy para ellas, 
ni ellas para mf no son. 


PERIBANEZ. {Tan viejo estéis ya Belardo? 
BELARDO. El gusto se acabé ya. 2335 
PERIBANEZ. Algo dél os quedaré 


bajo del capote pardo. 


For Belardo see Américo Castro, “Alusiones a Micaela de Lujan en las 
obras de Lope de Vega,” in RFE, 1918, V, pp. 256-291; Courtney Bruerton, 
“Lope’s Belardo-Lucinda plays,” in Hispanic Review, 1937, V, 308-315; José F. 
Montesinos, ed. of Lope’s El cuerdo loco (Madrid, 1922), pp. 186-192. Arco 
(op. cit., Cap. VI, “Lope personaje social”) has devoted many delightful pages to 
the study of those passages in which Lope uses Belardo or some other minor 
character as his mouthpiece. On pp. 150-151 he gives a list of these characters 
and the plays in which they occur. 

® The text is that of Cuatro comedias. In most eds. Scenes ii, v, vi. 
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BELARDO. Pardiez, sefior capitan, 
tiempo hué que al sol y al aire 
solfa hacerme donaire, 2340 
ya pastor, ya sacristan. 
Cay6 un afio mucha nieve, 
y como lo rucio vi, 
a la iglesia me acogf. 
PEeRIBANEZz. iTendréis tres dieces y un nueve? 2345 
BELARDO. Esos y otros tres decia 
un aya que me criaba; 
mas pienso que se olvidaba. 
jPoca memoria tenfa! 
Cuando la Cava nacié 2350 
me salié la primer muela. 
PERIBANEZ. Ya fbades a la escuela? 
BELARDO. Pudiera juraros yo 
de lo que entonces sabfa; “ 
pero mil dan a entender 2355 
que apenas supe leer, 
y es lo mas cierto, a fe mfa; 
que como en gracia se lleva 
danzar, cantar o tafier, 
yo sé escribir sin leer, 2360 
que a fee que es gracia bien nueva. 


The sight of the girls makes Belardo feel younger, but he is too 
old for them, alas! He recalls when he used to enjoy himself in 
his double réle of shepherd and sacristan, until one year his grey 
hairs (“como lo rucio vi’’) “ forced him to give up the shepherd’s 
job and devote himself to his duties in the church (“‘a la iglesia me 
acogi’’). When asked his age he gives it as forty-two, according 
to the forgetful nurse who brought him up, but says he really was 
born before La Cava. 

It seems clear enough that Lope intended us to understand that 
he was forty-two years old when he put these words in the mouth 
of Belardo; otherwise they are unnecessary and make no sense. 
For me this statement should be the chief criterion for dating 
the play, and should take precedence over the vaguer parts of 
Belardo’s speech, and over any element of our problem that is 
inconsistent with it. Unless substantial proof to the contrary is 
forthcoming, it should fix the date of Peribdfiez between November 


% T would punctuate vv. 2353-2354 as a question. 


“4 Cervantes, Viaje del Parnaso, “Por las rucias que peino”’ (ed. Rodriguez 
Marin [Madrid, 1935], Cap. VII, v. 312). 
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1604 and November 1605." However, critics have tended to 
explain it away in one way or another. Hartzenbusch says: 
“. , . entre la chanzoneta de hacerse contempordneo del rey don 
Rodrigo, y afirmar el dicho de la aya, real 6 supuesto, dejé sin 
declarar su edad verdadera.” ** For Menéndez y Pelayo, “.. . 
parece que rebaja algunos [afios ]6 que hablaen chanza.” ‘7 Bonilla 
reminds us that ‘‘No era esta la primera vez que el poeta hacia lo 
posible por remozarse.” '* Arco says: ‘Fué, en realidad, un poco 
de vanidad senil que se quitaba afios.”’ 

Those who have found it strange that Lope, after stating his 
age so categorically, should appear to contradict himself, have 
failed to put themselves in the position of his audience, who would 
have realized at once that something of the sort was necessary, 
since Belardo, regardless of Lope’s age, was playing the part of an 
old man, the traditional barba of the comedia;*° and they would 
not confuse the lines appropriate to that rdle with those in which 
Belardo speaks with the voice of Lope, though they would, no 
doubt, thinking of Lope, find a certain piquancy in the suggestion 
that Belardo was too old for amorous dallying.”* 

However, the main reason why Lope’s statement of his age as 
forty-two has not been acceptable, has been a certain priority 
given to the line “a la iglesia me acogf’’ as an allusion to his con- 
nection with the church. As Rennert-Castro express it: “Si Lope 
tenfa realmente cuarenta y dos afios, la obra habria sido escrita en 
1604; pero en esta época no tenfa aquél ninguna relaci6én con la 
iglesia.” Those who realize the difficulty of seeing in this line an 
allusion to Lope’s ordination, assume an allusion to his joining a 


% Lope was born November 5, 1562. 
% BAE, XLI, 296. 
@ Acad., X, Ix. 
8 In his edition of Peribdfiez (Madrid, 1916), p. xxxi. 
® Op. cit., p. 210 a. 
2° In a later scene, which seems to have no autobiographical interest, Belardo 
says: 
Callad; 
que a la mds caduca edad 
suple un 4nimo gallardo. (2467-2469) 
In other plays, which it is not necessary to enumerate, Belardo appears as 
an old gardener, an old peasant, a peasant alcalde, an old reaper, an old pilgrim, 
an old servant (escudero), etc. 
*. Lope is really, in my opinion, alluding complacently to his virility; as in a 
similar passage in La burgalesa de Lemos (Acad. N., IV, 69). Cf. Montesinos, 
op. cit., p. 188. 
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religious confraternity in 1609.% Arco believes the passage alludes 
to Lope’s having received minor orders late in 1613.% What makes 
these interpretations so difficult of acceptance, aside from the way 
they conflict with other factors, including Lope’s declaration of his 
age, is that they reject a perfectly natural interpretation of ‘a la 
iglesia me acogi,”” which I have suggested above as entirely ap- 
propriate to Belardo’s status as pastor-sacristén.™ 

Covarrubias (Tesoro, 1674) defines the sacristan as “‘El que 
tiene cuydado de guardar la Iglesia, y lo que en ella ay, y ayudar 
a los Oficios, con lo demas que esta a su cuenta.”” He was a prom- 
inent character in a small village, fit to be mentioned alongside 
priest, barber and the local bachiller.*5 He had some education, 
wrote letters for the villagers and copied documents,”* and even 
wrote poetry for Corpus and Christmas.” He was a musician and 
played the organ in the church.?* Cotarelo emphasizes his success 


@ For a summing up see the article of 8. Griswold Morley, “La fecha de 
Peribdiiez,” RFE, 1932, XIX, 156-157. Morley’s attitude is one of reserve, but 
he plainly accepts the line as referring to Lope. 

% Op. cit., p. 210f. 

™“ Cf. from La picara Justina: “Acosado de las trampas, acogidése a la Iglesia 
y metidése a Sacristén’”’: cited by Julio Cejador, Fraseologia o estilistica castellana 
(Madrid, 1923), II. 676b, with the reference “‘p. 183.” In its literal and concrete 
meaning the expression was used of criminals who sought asylum (asilo, sagrado) 
in a church, as the Diccionario de Autoridades says (Morley, La fecha... , 
p. 157). For this use cf. Quevedo, El Buscén (Clas. Cast., second ed.), p. 296.17: 
“y al fin nos acogimos a la iglesia Mayor,” and Castro’s note, p. 20. Meta- 
phorically its use was extended to a variety of situations, including that of enter- 
ing the priesthood. Miss Poncet recalls (op. cit., p. 84) its use in this sense by 
Avellaneda, with reference to Lope, as it is supposed, in the famous passage of his 
Prélogo addressed to Cervantes: “. . . los libros del autor de quien murmura, y 
iplegue 4 Dios aun dexe, ahora que se ha acogido a la Iglesia y sagrado” (Segundo 
Tomo del Ingenioso Hidalgo, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo [Barcelona, 1905]), p. 4. 
Géngora uses it in a special sense (ed. Foulché Delbosc, I, 143) : “Mas ia ha dias 
que a la Iglesia del desengafio me acojo.” Antonio de Torquemada uses it to 
mean to accept the teachings of the fathers of the Church: “Assi (como suelen 
dezir) lo mejor sera acogernos a la yglesia, y yr en este negocio lleuando por 
guias a los sagrados doctores que tratan la pura verdad.” (Cited from Jardin 
de flores curiosas by James H. Elsdon, On the life and work of . . . A. de Torque- 
mada (Berkeley, Calif.], 1937, p. 137.) Note that Avellaneda, above, equates 
iglesia with sagrado in this formula, and cf. Cervantes, Coloquio de los perros: 
“. .. y asi me acogi a sagrado, como hacen aquellos que dejan los vicios cuando 
no pueden ejercitallos.” 

% Don Quixote, II, 52. 

% Don Quixote, I, 25. 

7 Quevedo, El Buscén, Cap. IX (ed. cit., p. 113, 1. 16). 


*8 Lope, La serrana de Tormes (Arco, op. cit., p. 90), and the passage cited 
below from El rey sin reyno. 
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with women as characteristic.2* He was, it is clear, a useful figure 
for the dramatist who needed a village type better educated than 
his fellows. On the stage he became a famous figure of fun, and, 
according to Cotarelo, “el personaje que mds abunda en los entre- 
meses.” *° In at least two plays besides Peribdfiez Lope presents 
Belardo as a sacristan, and in each case critics have found allusions 
to Lope’s priesthood, although the assumption in each case comes 
into conflict with the other criteria for dating. 

In Las batuecas del duque de Alba, Belardo is a sort of sacristan 
who has read the Flos sanctorum, sings in the tribuna of a Sunday, 
and composes villancicos. Arco sees here an allusion to Lope’s 
estado eclesidstico, and so dates the play “‘hacia 1613 o principios de 
1614, cuando Lope estaba ordenado de menores.’”’ Morley- 
Bruerton date it ‘1598, probably 1598-1600.” * In Los muertos 
vivos, Belardo is a shepherd who has been a sacristan. Arco, like 
Cotarelo, recognizes that the play is early, but because of supposed 
allusions to Lope as priest, thinks the play was retouched on being 
published in Parte XVII (1621). Morley-Bruerton date the play 
1599-1602." 

The remainder of the Belardo scene given above (vv. 2352-2361) 
may be taken as an utterance of Belardo the sacristan poet, who, 
though hardly able to read, has withal the gift of verse; but it is very 
likely at the same time a playful, curiously mild and extremely 
vague reference to some critic of Lope’s art whom it is next to use- 
less to seek to identify. Could Géngora be meant? Was it perhaps 
Cervantes or Julidn Armenddriz whom Lope had in mind? Both 


*® NBAE, XVII, cliii. 
8° Loc. cit. See La guarda cuidadosa and La cueva de Salamanca of Cervantes. 
*% Arco, op. cit., pp. 212-213; Morley-Bruerton, op. cit., p. 174. 
* Cotarelo in Acad. N., VII, xxxiv; Arco, op. cit., p. 211b; M-B, pp. 17 and 
35. Arco (150a) is certainly wrong in affirming that the Belardo of El rey sin 
reyno has been a sexton, and in his interpretation of the passage in Acad., VI, 579. 
What Belardo says to his young son apropos of choosing the profession of sac- 
ristan is: 
BELARDO. De oficio me tratas 
Que es como el de las beatas; 
Que ni es carne ni pescado. 
Con habito clerical 
Tendrds hijos y mujer. 
Lucrinpo. Muérome por tafier 
Y cantar en el misal. 
Morley-Bruerton, p. 238, date the play 1597-1612. Here too Arco sees an 
allusion to Lope’s ecclesiastical status. Regarding suggestions to the effect that 
Lope retouched or revised a given play, I am in general skeptical. 
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of them are alluded to in much stronger terms in Lope’s famous 
and much cited letter of August 4, 1604.%* Miss Poncet, who, as 
has been said, supposes the Belardo scenes to have been interpolated 
in 1614, which date offers a much wider field for conjecture, is forced 
to admit that “es imposible sefialar con seguridad quienes son los 
aludidos.”’ * 

We are on more solid ground when it comes to interpreting 
verses 2446-2449, in which we are bound to see a reference to Lope’s 
poetry, though here too there is more than one possibility to be 
considered. 


Infs. Traedme un moro Belardo. 

BELARDO. Dias ha que ando tras ellos. 
Mas, si no viniere en prosa, 
Desde aqui le ofrezco en verso. 


Some years ago Otis H. Green, in support of his contention that 
Peribdfiez was written in 1609, the year of Lope’s entrance into the 
Congregaci6n de Esclavos del Santisimo Sacramento in the Summer 
of that year, suggested that we have here a reference to the J erusalén 
conquistada, which was printed in 1609, though the manuscript had 
been completed prior to September 3, 1605. Hill and Harlan have 
already pointed out that the reference may be rather to the Jerusalén 
in manuscript.** This possibility offers substantial support to our 
thesis that Peribdfiez was written in 1604-1605, but I have long felt 
the possibility that Belardo’s words—which may be taken as looking 
forward or backward—might refer to some other phase of Lope’s 
interest in things Moorish; to his numerous romances moriscos, some 
of them written early and disseminated in various collections, until 
in 1604 they were gathered up into the great corpus of the Romancero 
general; ** or to some comedia on a Moorish theme, such as the 
charming El remedio en la desdicha, which Morley-Bruerton date 


%3 See Ameziia, op. cit., III, 2, no. 1. 

* Op. cit., p. 92 ff. She quotes a passage from the Plaza universal of Lope’s 
enemy Cristébal Sudrez de Figueroa, printed in 1615, but already in the hands of 
the censors as early as 1612. 

% “The date of Peribdfiez y el Comendador de Ocafia,” Modern Language Notes, 
1931, XLVI, 163-166. See too Amezia, op. cit., II, 60, and III, 5-6, no. 2. 

% Cuatro comedias, pp. 11-12. 

37 Rennert-Castro, op. cit., p. 65 ff. Described in Pérez Pastor, Bibliografia 
madrilefia, I, no. 891, pp. 75-78. The Rom. gen. of 1614 is a reprint of that of 
1604, a fact that was not known to Juan Millé y Giménez. See his “Apuntes 
para una bibliografia de las obras no dramaticas atribuidas a Lope de Vega,’’ in 
Revue Hispanique, 1928, LX XIV, 346-572 (pp. 365-369 for the Rom. gen.). See 
also the review of this study by Montesinos in RFE, 1932, XIX, 73-82. 
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1596-1602, or the companion piece, El hidalgo Bencerraje, which 
they assign to ‘1605-08 (probably 1605-06).”’ ** 

Let us now turn to the evidence of the Quarta parte.** The 
license to print this volume of plays was issued to the successful 
autor de comedias Gaspar de Porres, about whom we have consider- 
able information.“ He was born in 1550, had a home in Toledo 
where he died, perhaps in 1615, certainly before 1623. In 1585 
he bought two plays of Cervantes, La confusa and El trato de 
Constantinopla.". As actor-manager his most active period was 
probably from this date to 1608, after which date San Roman 
concludes that he busied himself chiefly with the rental of equip- 
ment to other managers. According to both Pérez Pastor and 
San Roman he was a very good friend of Lope. The former says: 
“Se puede tener por seguro que entre todos los autores de comedias, 
sus contempordneos, Porres fué el que goz6 mds primicias del Fénix 
de los Ingenios.” “ His company was performing in Toledo in 
January 1605. He brought out the Quarta parte when he was about 
sixty-three years old. Although both the dedication of the volume 
to the Duke of Sessa and the prologue, A los lectores, bear his name, 
nobody doubts that Lope was fully aware of what was forward. 
Indeed the borrador of the dedication exists among Lope’s letters. 
What interests us is what Porres has to say about provenance of the 
plays and his reasons for publishing them: 


% Op. cit., pp. 135-136 and 204. The excellent little édition classique of 
Peribdfiez prepared by Ch.-V. Aubrun and J. F. Montesinos (Paris, Hachette, 
1943) has just reached my hands (October 24), and I find they have anticipated 
my suggestion as to romances and comedias. They write (p. xlv, n. 2): “‘Les 
vers 2447 sq. font allusion sans doute aux romances mauresques de Lope, oeuvre 
de jeunesse qui, répandus par des feuillets (pliegos sueltos), puis par le Romancero 
general (1600), connurent un succés extraordinaire. Ils peuvent encore avoir 
trait 4 des comedias ‘de maures et de chrétiens .. .’.” They date the play 
(p. xv) “entre septembre et décembre 1613,” but think it not impossible “que 
Lope ait connu [vers 1603-1604] les données qu’il élabora plus tard.” 

8° Described by Pérez Pastor, Bibl. madr., II, no. 1309. See also C. de la 
Barrera, Caidlogo del antiguo teatro espafiol (Madrid, 1860), pp. 439-440; id., 
Nueva biografia, pp. 213-214; Rennert-Castro, op. cit., pp. 221-222; Cotarelo in 
Acad. N., VI, p. vii. 

“© Hugo E. Rennert, The Spanish Stage (N. Y., 1909), pp. 559-600; Tomillo 
and Pastor, Proceso, pp. 258-260; Pérez Pastor, Nuevos datos acerca del histrionismo 
(2 vols., Madrid, 1901, and Bordeaux, 1914), passim; San Roman, op. cit., pp. 
XXViii—xxxi. 

“ Document in Viaje del Parnaso, ed. cit., pp. 414-415. 

@ Pérez Pastor, Proceso, p. 258; San Roman, p. xxviii, xxx, and doc. 289. 

4 Amezitia, III, 135, no. 134. 
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Los agravios que muchas personas hazen cada dia al autor de este 
libro, imprimiendo sus comedias tan bdrbaras como las han hallado, 
después de muchos afios que salieron de sus manos, donde apenas hay 
cosa concertada, y los que padece de otros que por sus particulares 
intereses imprimen 6 representan las que no son suyas con su nombre, 
me han obligado, por el amor y amistad que ha muchos afios que le tengo, 
G dar & luz estas doce que yo tuve originales.“ 


At this time no authorized collection of Lope’s comedias had 
appeared. Porres, knowing how his friend felt about garbled texts 
and false attributions, and having had the manuscripts of some of 
Lope’s plays in his possession for some time—he says tuve, and not 
tengo—, undertook, with the poet’s approval, to publish a volume 
of them. We will consider only two of the interesting questions 
raised by Porres’ declaration: how did he happen to possess originals 
of Lope’s plays, and how long had he had them? All that we know 
of the relations between playwright and producer in those days 
supports the conclusion that while it was possible for a producer to 
buy a play from another, he commonly bought them from the 
author, and they became his property. We may presume that 
Porres had these plays because he had produced them and had not 
alienated the manuscripts.“ Since he had been inactive since 1608, 
it is a fair presumption that he acquired them before that date. It 
is therefore interesting to see what dates have been assigned these 
plays by Morley and Bruerton. In the following table the order 
is that of the Quarta parte. All but those marked with an asterisk 
are in the first Peregrino list; the rest are in the Peregrino list of 1618. 


Laura perseguida 1594 (p. 32) 
*El nuevo mundo descubierto 
por Colén 1596-1603 (probably 1598-1603) (p. 226) 

*El asalto a Mastrique 1595-1607 (probably 1500-1606) (p. 172) 
* Peribdfiez 1609-1612 (probably ca. 1610) (p. 298) 
*El genovés liberal 1599-1608 (probably 1599-1603) (p. 202) 
Los torneos de Aragén 1596-1598 (probably 1598) (p. 127) 
*La boda entre dos maridos 1595-1608 (probably 1595-1603) (p. 177) 
El amigo por fuerza 1599-1603 (pp. 18, 36) 

El galén Castrucho ca. 1598 (p. 152) 

Los embustes de Celauro 1599-1603 (pp. 18, 36) 

La fe rompida 1599-1603 (pp. 18, 36) 

El tirano castigado 1598-1603 (probably ca. 1600) (p. 154) 


“From Proceso, p. 259. Also in Rennert-Castro, p. 222, ete. Punctuation 
and italics are mine. 

* Cotarelo has suggested that Porres produced these plays (Acad. N., VI, 
vii, n. 1). The aprobacién of the famous Tomds Gracidén Dantisco (January 11, 
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According to these datings all twelve plays except Peribdiiez 
were produced between 1594 and 1606. That Peribdfiez should be 
somewhat, though not excessively, hors de ligne, together with what 
seemed to me strong evidence of other kinds pointing to an earlier 
date for that play, led me to reexamine the data provided by 
Morley and Bruerton, and as I was in correspondence with Dr. 
Bruerton at the time, I sent him the following notes: ** 


1) Two acts beginning in qu. Last case is 1608. 

2) There are 50.1 red., 11 passages, and this corresponds to 
1604-08 (M-B, p. 50). 

3) 6 passages of qu. 14.7 agrees with 1604-08 rather closely. 
See M-B, p. 56. 

4) 1 passage of Déc. 2, corresponds to two plays (M-B, p. 57). 

5) 7 passages of Rom. 23.2 corresponds to Los guanches de 
Tenerife (1604-06) with 6 passages and 23.6. 

6) 1 passage of Su. (169), 5.5 corresponds to Desdichada Este- 
fania (1604), which has 152 verses, 5.8 (M-B, p. 24, no. 115). Par. 
su. 8.2 corresponds better to 1604-08 than to 1609-18 (M-B, pp. 
96-97). 

Replying as of March 17, 1941, Dr. Bruerton said, in part: 


I think your points regarding Peribdfiez extremely well taken. The 
verse was not conclusive enough to overthrow the terminus a quo of 1609 
that seemed so generally accepted. . . . There are a couple of other 
points you might add to the verse evidence for 1604 or thereabouts: the 
par. in su. (cf. no. 115, Notes to Table I); romance assonants, pp. 401 
and p. 396, no. 115; and the total number of passages—Guanches 10, 7, 
14 and P. 13, 10, 8.“ 


A fair summary of the arguments presented in favor of 1604— 
1605 for the composition of Peribdfiez would appear to be: Lope 
stated his age as forty-two; all the plays of the Quarta parte had 
been in the possession of Porres since before his retirement as an 
active autor de comedias (ca. .1608?); the versification is not in- 
consistent with the assumed dating and the allusion to moros 
strongly supports it; the line a la iglesia me acogi is so out of line 


1614) makes it very clear that he had before him as copy for the Quarte parte a 
group of autograph plays, not of recent date, each one of which bore a licencia 
for performance, signed by him as offitial censor. He says (Proceso, p. 260): 
. he visto esta quarta parte de las Comedias de Lope de Vega que con ‘baal 

hen sido en diversos tiempos representadas y examinadas por mi. . .”’. 

“ The form is similar to that used by M-B. 

41 The spirit of Dr. Bruerton’s reply is what one might expect from one of 
the authors of The Chronology. See p. 1 of that distinguished work. 
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with the other data can that it cannot be accepted as having auto- 
biographical value. 

Is it possible to date the play even more closely? As has been 
said, Hill and Harlan think the play was written in August 1604. 
They remind us that Lope was living in Toledo, and that the action 
of the play takes place in the Sagra about the time of the festival of 
Saint Roch (I might add that the play also makes much of the Feast 
of the Assumption, August 15); but since Lope was not yet forty-two 
in August 1604, and was also living in Toledo in August of 1605, I 
find the latter date more acceptable. 


CHARLES PHILIP WAGNER 
University of Michigan 











ONE MAN’S LIBRARY, MANILA, 1583 


BOUT a quarter of the way through a volume of yellowed 
Inquisition papers preserved in the Archivo General de la 
Nacién at Mexico City are seven thin, brownish folios, possibly 
of Chinese rice paper.! In quality and appearance these sheets 
differ considerably from the other manuscript pages bound with 
them, of which practically all relate to matters in New Spain. 
Caught in the binding before the first of these folios of contrasting 
texture and color is a scrap of white paper with this brief legend: 
“Enero, 1583.2, Documentos remitidos por el Comisario de Manila 
a los Inquisidores de Méjico sobre varios asuntos.’’ On both sides 
of the first sheet is listed in a rapid but legible hand some fifty-four 
short titles of books. All but one of the first eleven names are 
preceded by the word un or unas; the rest, except for the plural 
“books for children” and “primers,’”’ appear without any indication 
of quantity. It seems likely, therefore, that this collection was a 
small, personal library mainly of single copies, which fact soon 
moved the listing clerk to omit further numerical designations with 
the remaining items. Surmounting the first page of this document 
is the customary sign of the Cross, under which appears the cryptic 
caption: ‘““Memoria de los libros sig** q traygo yo trebifia—1583.” 
No other notation appears on either side of the sheet, and the 
documents following offer no clue to the identity of “trebifia” (or 
possibly Trevifio) * or to the circumstances attending the compila- 


! Archivo General de la Nacién, Mexico City, Inquisicién, tomo 133. To my 
colleague, Dr. Charles P. Wagner, who checked the original document in Mexico 
City at my request I am indebted for the following comment: “About a quarter 
of the way through the volume (no consecutive volume pagination in this part), 
there are seven folios on thin brownish paper (Chinese rice paper?) quite different 
from that of preceding or following documents. Before the first of these folios 
is a small piece of whiter paper bound in, with a lema in a late hand (18th, early 
19th) reading as follows. ‘Enero 1583. Documentos remitidos por el Comisario 
de Manila a los inquisidores de Mejico sobre varios asuntos.’ The first of the 
following documents is the list in question. C.P.W.” 

* Possibly a mistake was made in the date. The newly appointed Com- 
missioner for Manila, Fray Francisco Manrique, received his instructions in 
Mexico City on March 1, 1583 and must, therefore, have reached the Philippines 
some months later. 

* The terminal letter of the name is unlike any other o or a in the manuscript, 
but the distinguished Spanish paleographer, Dr. Agustin Millares Carlo, who 
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tion of this interesting list of printed works. It seems safe to 
deduce, however, that this particular document relates to a collec- 
tion of books brought around half the world to Spain’s most distant 
possessions less than two decades after the effective occupation of 
the Philippine Islands by the Adelantado Legazpi and barely a 
dozen years after the bold capture of Manila from Mohammedan 
hands by Spanish conquistadores. 

For the study of the diffusion of literary culture in the sixteenth 
century this relatively short list of books is one of the most interest- 
ing that Spanish colonial archives have yet yielded. Its exceptional 
character lies chiefly in the high percentage of fictional and secular 
writings as against that of the purely religious works dominating 
most early book-lists. If, for the sake of convenience, one adopts 
the somewhat unreliable distribution of titles under the headings: 
(1) belles-lettres, (2) secular non-fiction, and (3) religious writings, 
the proportion of sixty to seventy per cent and higher usually 
found for the last named group passes over to the first two cate- 
gories on this Manila inventory. To be more specific, belles-lettres 
are represented by some twenty-three titles or forty-three per cent 
of the total, a remarkably high percentage; there are eleven different 
works classified as secular non-fiction or about twenty-one per cent 
of the whole, leaving only about nineteen titles to the usually 
predominant religious writings. The resulting percentage of thirty- 
six per cent allotted the last mentioned group is hardly more than 
half the proportion normally noted on colonial book-lists. But of 
greater interest than these statistics are the books themselves. 

Taken as a whole this selection of literature is a valid reflection 
of contemporary tastes and, save for a few lapses, suggests that the 
unknown Trebifia was a gentleman of considerable discrimination. 
Particularly interesting is his choice of belles-lettres, the largest 
single group, in which he maintains a fairly even balance between 
prose and poetry. Some four of five titles include the now shop- 
worn but still popular romances of chivalry, but they are hardly 
representative of this literary fashion at its prime. La historia de 
los nobles cavalleros Oliveros de Castilla y Artus d’ Algarbe (55) * and 


kindly had a photographic copy of the document made for me, gives the reading 
“Trebifia.” ‘“Trebifior’’ is also a possibility. This name is thus far unidentified. 
There was a book merchant in Mexico City about the time of this document by 
the name of Juan de Trevifio. Cf. Francisco Fern4ndez del Castillo, Libros y 
libreros en el siglo XVI, Mexico City, 1914, index. 

‘Numbers in parentheses correspond to the numbers of the entries in the 
document reproduced at the end of this article. 
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the Historia del emperador Carlomagno y de los doze pares de Francia 
(54) are mere novelettes or long short stories which, however, 
claimed readers to the end of the colonial period. Indeed, the 
teacher of the hero of Fernandez de Lizardi’s celebrated picaresque 
novel El Periquillo Sarniento (1816) included the second named 
tale among the books that he regarded as very unsuitable reading 
for youthful minds.’ The remaining works of this character on the 
Manila list of 1583 are in verse and hence less typical. The 
Caballero determinado (50) is presumably the version of Olivier de la 
Marche’s work Le Chevalier délibéré which Charles V had commis- 
sioned Hernando de Acufia to turn into “antiguas coplas castella- 
nas.” * Another verse rendition of the French novel of chivalry 
was made by Jerénimo de Urrea who prepared a translation of 
Ariosto’s Orlando furioso, also present on the Trebifia list (48). Of 
similar metrical form was the Caballero de la Estrella (45) composed 
in royal octaves by Andrés de Losa. 

But the prose accounts of the glamorous exploits of Amadis de 
Gaula, Palmerin de Inglaterra, and of the innumerable progeny of 
these heroes are notably absent from the personal library of this 
traveler to the Philippines, a fact suggesting that the vogue of this 
fiction was waning in 1583. Indeed, by then the adventurous 
knights had already yielded much ground to their unarmed and 
even less realistic rivals, the love-stricken shepherds of the current 
pastoral novels. Such false idealization of rural life as these narra- 
tives of bucolic amours offered in a mixture of delicate verse and 
refined prose made them even more escapist than the earlier ro- 
mances of chivalry, but this circumstance did not lessen their hold 
upon the reading public toward the close of the sixteenth century. 
The copy of the tender and tearful Arcadia (42) by the Italian 
Sannazaro which had appeared in Spanish translation in 1549 indi- 
cates that the unidentified Trebifia shared this taste with his gen- 
eration. Even before Sannazaro’s work was available in Castilian 
its best qualities had been incorporated into the eclogues of Garci- 
laso de la Vega whose name appears twice on the Manila book-list 
(11, 28), and the success of both writers, particularly in the aristo- 
cratic circles of the Peninsula, created a demand for the Spanish 
pastoral novel. The first to meet it was Portugal-born Jorge de 
Montemayor with his celebrated Siete libros de la Diana, published 

5 José Joaquin Ferndndez de Lizardi, El Periquillo Sarniento, Mexico City, 
1942, 2 vols., I, p. 59. 


* Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, Madrid, 1925, 4 vols., 
I, p. eclxx. , 
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about 1559. On the Trebifia list appears the item ‘Diana Prim* 
2* 3% 4*” (29) which doubtless refers to this famous work and its 
continuations. In 1564 Alonso Pérez, a physician and also a friend 
of Montemayor, by then deceased, brought out a second part of the 
Diana, a prolix and pedantic narrative with obvious borrowings 
from Sannazaro and Ovid. Less certain, however, is the identity 
of the remaining parts, though the third is possibly the more read- 
able Diana enamorada by Gaspar Gil Polo, published in Valencia 
the same year as the Segunda Parte. In the famous scrutiny of 
Don Quixote’s library, it will be recalled, the parish priest recom- 
mended that Montemayor’s Diana be spared from the flames be- 
cause of its excellent prose “and because it had the honor of being 
the first of such books,” though he urged the excision of certain 
magic elements and most of the verse that it contained. Regarding 
the sequels by Pérez and Gil Polo his convictions were clear. “Let 
the Diana of the Salamancan,” he said, “accompany and increase 
the number of the condemned volumes in the yard, but keep Gil 
Polo’s Diana as if it were by Apolo himself!’ The fourth part 
indicated on the Manila list of 1583 is possibly the Clara Diana a 
lo divino of Bartolomé Ponce, just published the year before. In 
this work the author sought to achieve what was attempted with 
respect to the reading of chivalrous romances, that is, to elevate 
public taste by a pious imitation of the fiction which had attained 
such formidable popularity. But the evidence is slight that these 
religious substitutes counteracted the influence of the pastoral “‘best 
sellers’”’ of the time. , 

Despite the unabating attacks of the moralists, which were 
shifting from the Amadises to the Dianas, the demand for unadul- 
terated sentimentality grew, a trend that the Manila list clearly 
reflects. The Teagenes y Clariclea from the Historia Etiopica of 
Heliodorus, whose Spanish version was made in 1554 from a French 
translation of the original, thus enjoyed a revival; it was. repre- 
sented probably by the Salamanca edition of 1581 in the Trebifia 
collection (7). Another work on this list somewhat similar in 
character by an ancient writer was the Asno de oro (21) of Apuleius. 
Likewise episodic, it offered an entertaining potpourri of the miracu- 
lous, the ludicrous, the voluptuous and the horrible along with the 
charmingly sentimental story of Cupid and Psyche. Incidentally, 
it was about to supply Cervantes with inspiration for Don Quixote’s 
furious combat with the wineskins at the inn. Even more gener- 
ally noted on colonial book-lists was the highly moral Selva de 
Aventuras of Jer6énimo Contreras (23). 
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Hardly less acceptable to the public than the foregoing were the 
collections of apothegms, anecdotes and short stories which offered 
their readers between the covers of a single book a wide variety of 
diversion and instruction. Trebifia’s list included several works of 
this type, the best representative being that gem of fourteenth- 
century Castilian letters the Conde Lucanor o Libro de Patronio (49) 
by Juan Manuel, whose fifty interesting tales furnished sources to 
such literary geniuses as Cervantes, Calderén and Shakespeare. The 
less valuable but widely read Floresta Espafiola (31), a somewhat 
similar aggregation of anecdotes and stories, also finds a place on 
the Manila list. And the gracefully written but rather absurd 
collection of brief tales, incidents and dialogues, Antonio de Torque- 
mada’s Jardin de Flores curiosas (19), which won unmerited success, 
was also carried to the Philippines in 1583. 

In poetry the Trebifia of the book-list displays more discrimi- 
nating taste, barring perhaps the versified romances of chivalry. 
In transporting this small library to the ends of the earth, pre- 
sumably for his own solace and refreshment, he had chosen the 
writings of some of the best poets of his own century and earlier. 
While enjoying the innovations of the so-called Italianate school he 
still appreciated the old Castilian meters judging by the copy of a 
Romancero (30), probably a collection of old ballads, and particu- 
larly by the moving Coplas de Jorge Manrique a la muerte de su padre 
(15), much later so pleasingly rendered into English by Longfellow. 
Another fifteenth century poet, the Valencian Ausfas March (47), 
likewise inspired by the subject of death, is also represented in this 
Manila library, presumably in the Castilian translation of Jorge de 
Montemayor published only a few years before in 1579. The old 
metric forms are also preserved in the Inventario (40) of Antonio 
de Villegas, a follower of Crist6bal de Castillejo, the worldly cleric 
who championed the traditional meters against those introduced 
from Italy. But the real renown of the Inventario rests on the 
part appended that its author did not write, the charming prose 
tale of the Moorish lovers, Abindarrdéez and Jarifa, and their gener- 
ous treatment by the high-minded Spaniard, Rodrigo de Narvdez, 
a theme later exploited effectively by Lope de Vega in his play 
El remedio en la desdicha. Though less mawkishly sentimental 
than the contemporary pastoral novels (the tale had also appeared 
with Montemayor’s Diana), its popularity doubtless owed much to 
the current vogue. Though widely read in the sixteenth century, 
the inclusion of the Jnventario in the Manila list is one of the few 
instances noted in colonial records. 
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In 1583 the popular drama of Spain was about to enter its great 
period but the prolific genius of Lope de Vega had not yet fully 
fashioned the most typical product of the Golden Age—the Spanish 
comedia. By then, however, his acknowledged forerunner, the gold- 
beater of Seville, turned playwright and barnstormer, Lope de 
Rueda, had already played his part and passed from the boards. 
Subsequently, an enterprising bookseller of Valencia, Juan de 
Timoneda, to whom Spanish letters owe much, had brought out 
an edition of these early plays in prose and verse, a copy of which 
(37) was transported to the Philippines by the Trebifia of the docu- 
ment. Tlius, as early as 1583, the works of Lope de Rueda, who 
had brought the theater to the common people of Spain, had reached 
the antipodes. 

That amazingly popular sixteenth century writer, Antonio de 
Guevara, the Bishop of Guadix, renowned for his Libro dureo del 
emperador Marco Aurelio, is represented by his Epistolas familiares 
(10) which totaled eighty-five in number and dealt with a wide 
diversity of subjects in scarcely simple or “familiar” language. The 
owner of the Manila collection seems to have chosen this work, 
like so many others in his library, with a view to having the widest 
variety of themes and materials in the limited number of books 
that he could carry on his far journey. Another omnibus volume 
of light and varied character, Juan Francisco Carvacho’s Primera 
parte del honesto y agradable entretenimiento de damas y galanes (12), 
was not quite so “proper” as its name proclaims. Its first edition 
appeared in 1583 and the presence of this book in a Philippine 
collection in that same year is a startling indication of the rapidity 
with which printed works reached the fartherest limits of the Spanish 
speaking world in the sixteenth century. 

Turning to the small group of secular non-fiction, the titles 
present show no marked predilections of the possessor, though the 
majority may be vaguely classified as philosophical and scientific 
works. Two well established treatises on medicine and surgery 
(24, 26) suggest that they were included as practical references for 
one residing at a remote outpost where professional medical assist- 
ance could hardly be expected. The Cronologia o Repertorio de los 
tiempos (44) by a former cosmographer of the Casa de Contratacién 
at Seville indicates that the traveler to the Philippines shared the 
universal respect in which this work was held in the sixteenth 
century. But of greater significance than the works just men- 
tioned was the Examen de ingenios para las ciencias of Huarte de - 
San Juan (36), certainly one of the most influential books of its 
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time. The author was the first to set forth the theory of the inter- 
relation of psychology and experimental physiology and, as a pioneer 
work first published in 1575, it aroused profound interest through- 
out Europe in translation and influenced contemporary thought. 
The inclusion of a copy in a library at Manila only eight years after 
its publication is interesting evidence of the intellectual caliber of 
some of the Spaniards who followed hard upon the heels of the 
conquistadores. The quality of the owner’s mind is, perhaps, fur- 
ther revealed by what appears to be a Spanish translation of Della 
instituzione de tutta la vita de l’uomo nato nobile (46) by the contem- 
porary Italian philosopher, Alexander Piccolomini, one of the first 
to treat Aristotelian philosophy in a Romance language. This 
effort to democratize philosophical discussion brought down upon 
the author’s head the condemnation of critics, lay and ecclesiastical, 
and he was denounced as a heretic. Another indication of the 
unknown Trebifia’s broad interests and appreciation of fine writing 
is offered in the De la diferencia de los libros que hay en el universo 
(25) of the learned Alejo Vanegas. Less convincing testimony of 
this sort, perhaps, is the Coloquios matrimoniales (32), a domestic 
guide prepared by Pedro Lujan, who had earlier authored some of 
the dullest and most absurd of the novels of chivalry. 

History in its broader aspects finds no place in this compact 
library taken to the Philippines in 1583, and the only representative 
of this discipline is an account of an isolated event which shook 
Christian Europe, the surrender of the Isle of Rhodes to the Moham- 
medans under Soleiman in 1522. Both Garcilaso de la Vega and 
Boscan, the Spanish poets for whom Trebifia shows partiality, took 
part in the futile effort to relieve the seige of the Christian Knights 
by the Turks, and possibly this fact explains the presence of the 
lone volume of history in the Manila collection (33). The remain- 
ing miscellany of secular non-fiction is composed of an Arte de canto 
llano (38), revealing the owner’s concern for one aspect of music, 
some unnamed “books for children’ (52), and primers (53). 

Regarding the purely religious works included little need be said 
since this type of literature is of slight general interest today. As 
already suggested, the proportion of works in this category on the 
Manila list is one of the smallest encountered on the book-lists of 
the period; moreover, few of those present are strictly theological 
or exegetical in character. The majority are devotional writings 
such as the Meditations of St. Augustine (22), the Contemptus Mundi 
of Thomas 4 Kempis (41), and the T’rratado de la oracién y meditacién 
of San Pedro de Aledntara (16). The mystical Audi, filia, et vide 
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(4) of Juan de Avila is present, a fact of some interest because its 
earlier editions had been gathered up by the Inquisition.’ Occa- 
sional works of piety in verse also form a part of this Manila library 
such as the Parto de la Virgen (20) translated into royal octaves 
from the Italian of Sannazaro. 

An over-all view of this-assortment of books reported from the 
Philippines in 1583 leaves an impression that the owner sought to 
assemble a library small enough to be included among his personal 
baggage on a long journey and sufficiently diversified in character 
to meet the needs of his body, mind, and spirit during a prolonged 
residence at a place far removed from his cultural sources of supply. 
The episodic nature of much of the creative literature selected and 
the variety offered by the contents of the non-fiction works tend to 
suggest the desire of a gentleman of some culture to provide himself 
with reading material for every mood. It is true, of course, that 
the omnibus character of many of these selections as well as the 
apparent partiality for writings of Italian influence faithfully reflect 
the literary preferences of the closing decades of the sixteenth 
century in Spain and elsewhere, but the special choices recorded on 
this Manila book-list betray a certain deliberateness in bringing 
together the maximum variety of literary staples in a small larder. 

But who was the owner of this curious collection of volumes and 
in what capacity did he find himself in the far off Philippines so soon 
after their conquest? The answers to these questions are not 
apparent. A search among available records and documents thus 
far has failed to cast any light on the identity of the “Trebifia” of 
the book-list or even reveal anyone bearing that name at that time 
in the Philippine islands. What the owner’s position in this remote 
archipelago was is equally obscure. The predominance of secular 
writings on the list and the devotional rather than the theological 
character of religious books included may indicate that he was a 
layman and not a member of the clergy. Neither the quantity nor 
the quality of the volumes reported point to the likelihood that he 
was a dealer or a merchant; practically all titles are represented by 
one copy only, and the choice of literature strengthens the convic- 
tion that this collection of books was the property of a person of 
considerable taste and discrimination. Possibly the owner was an 
official of the Crown in Manila who had brought his family with 
him, a conjecture which might explain the presence of children’s 
books and primers on the list—and perhaps the Cologuios matri- 


7 Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de los heterodoxos espafioles, Madrid, 
1911-1932, V, p. 425. 
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moniales (32) as well. Whatever “‘Trebifia’s” identity, the survival 
of the document recording the literary works which he had brought 
with him offers clear proof that, despite the oft-cited prohibitory 
legislation against “libros profanos,” at least as early as 1583 some 
of the best and most representative of Castilian literature found its 
way into the most distant lands on which the conquistadores un- 
furled the banner of Spain, the Philippine islands. 


II 


But what was the Manila of 1583 like from which its Com- 
missioner of the Inquisition dispatched this curious book-list to his 
superiors at Mexico City? To what sort of an outpost of empire 
had Spanish literary culture thus penetrated? In a few brief years 
the Adelantado Legazpi and his lieutenants, Goiti and the youthful 
Salcedo, as dauntless as any of the conquerors who had earlier 
served Cortés and Pizarro, had achieved one of the most swift and 
complete conquests in Spain’s stirring annals. Within seven years 
of Legazpi’s arrival in 1565 Spanish soldiers had overrun and added 
almost the entire archipelago of the Philippines to the possessions 
of the Crown, and subsequently the process of consolidation had 
continued with these remote islands forming a part of the vice- 
royalty of Mexico.* By 1583 practically all the territory there 
effectively occupied by Spain during the next three centuries was 
already pacified, though some incidental mopping-up activities were 
in progress, such as the elimination of the Japanese invaders from 
the locality of Cagayan on the northern tip of the island of Luzén 
and the planting of new townships. Already Spanish authorities, 
both secular and ecclesiastical, were thinking of the archipelago, 
particularly the strategically located city of Manila, as a bridgehead 
for the immeasurably vaster conquest of China and the Far East. 
The union of the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal in 1580 under 
Philip I1 had made Manila in fact the capital of an enormous 
empire in the East Indies, stretching from Goa in India to Macao 
in China, and a powerful control center of a potentially fabulous 
oriental trade. 

In that very year of 1583 the Governor of the Philippines and, 
even more significantly, the Bishop of Manila, had addressed an 

8 David P. Barrows, History of the Philippines, New York, 1925, chap. VI; 
James A. Robertson, “Legaspi and Philippine Colonization,’ American Historical 
Association Annual Report, Washington, 1908, I, 143-156. 

* Pedro Torres y Lanzas, Catdlogo de los documentos relativos a las Islas 


Filipinas. Precedido de una Historia General de Filipinas por Pablo Pastells, 
8. J., Barcelona, 1925: 2 vols., II, pp. cexxii-cexxiii. 
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earnest plea to their monarch at Madrid urging him to drop his 
multifarious projects in Europe for the immensely greater oppor- 
tunities offered by his newly acquired title and rights to the Portu- 
guese possessions. Bishop Salazar, known as “the Las Casas of 
the Philippines” because of his defense of the natives against the 
ruthless conquistadores, betrayed his imperialistic leanings when 
he declared in a special letter of entreaty dated June 18, 1583 that, 
although for twenty-three years he 


had supported the contention of nearly all learned men in Spain and even 
in the Indies itself who condemned the conquering of the Indian peoples, 
since his arrival in the Philippines where he had consulted with well- 
informed and God-fearing persons, he had changed his mind.” 


He thereupon outlined an ambitious plan by which China might be 
won for Christendom—and for Spanish trade. This project was 
one of the rare subjects on which he was in agreement with the 
secular governor, who also penned a letter two days later stating 
that 8,000 Spaniards and a fleet of twelve or thirteen galleons would 
suffice to take over the entire Chinese empire." Prudent Philip II 
apparently did not share this optimism though it was evident to 
him that Manila was becoming a rich entrepot for the lucrative 
commerce of the Far East. Early in 1583 the governor at Manila 
had dispatched a well laden ship to Peru with a view to opening 
trade with that viceroyalty and already the traffic with Mexico 
was proving so profitable that rival merchants there and in Spain 
were beginning to bring pressure on the Crown to impose strict 
limitations on the volume of goods permitted on the cumbrous 
Manila galleons which plowed their lonely course across the vast 
reaches of the Pacific ocean.” 

In 1583, however, this fortunate situation had not fully devel- 
oped and momentarily the affairs of the Philippines and their capi- 
tal were in a precarious state. Some seven hundred Spaniards 
lived in Manila amidst an undetermined number of natives,"* but 
these European elements were, for the most part, restless and un- 
principled adventurers seeking quick wealth at the expense of the 
conquered. Those who held encomiendas of Filipinos were taking 
their luckless tributaries out of the fields and putting them to work 
in the mines and galleys, thus creating a food scarcity which threat- 

® Quoted ibid., Il, pp. elxxxiv—clxxxyv. 

1 Loc. cit. 

# Cf. William L. Schurtz, The Manila Galleon, New York, 1939, passim. 

4% Torres y Lanzas, y Pastells, op. cit., II, p. cexxxi. 
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ened the existence of Spanish overlord and native serf alike. The 
spirit of revolt was smouldering and some of the Filipino chieftains 
were conspiring with the Datu of Borneo to oust the Spaniards 
from the islands. Governor Ronquillo was aiding and abetting 
this short-sighted exploitation by the encomenderos while imposing 
at the same time prohibitive taxes on the local trade with Mexico 
and with the Chinese merchants called sangleyes. When the latter 
arrived in their junks they were herded together in a single dwelling 
separated from the other residents of the city and placed under a 
special warden with arbitrary powers. This official often obliged 
the hapless Chinese to sell their goods far below value or even 
robbed them of their wares entirely, subsequently shanghieing the 
Orientals for service on the Spanish galleys. This shameless treat- 
ment was discouraging the very trade which held so great a promise 
of profit to the Spaniards themselves. To the correction of these 
and other abuses the recently arrived missionaries headed by Bishop 
Salazar vigorously addressed themselves, thus initiating the friction 
between secular and ecclesiastical authorities destined to vex so 
much of Philippine history during the long centuries of Spanish rule. 

This conflict between the representatives of Church and State 
half the world away from the centralized control of Madrid was 
disadvantageous to the Bishop outnumbered by acquisitive laymen, 
but his repeated complaints to Philip II resulted in some measures 
which made the year 1583 important in the annals of the Philippines. 
To curb the arbitrary power of the Governor and the excesses of the 
encomenderos a royal decree of May 5, 1583, established the Royal 
Audiencia of Manila with jurisdiction not only over the entire 
archipelago but extending to “‘the mainland of China whether dis- 
covered or yet to be discovered,” thus preparing for the possible 
expansion to continental Asia that the worthy bishop was recom- 
mending. The following year the appointed officials arrived and 
this judicial agency began to function. 

Even earlier in 1583 another institution was authorized, possibly 
to strengthen the hand of Bishop Salazar. This was a branch of 
the Inquisition of New Spain at Manila, and to the newly designated 


4 These data are drawn from a long letter of Bishop Salazar written in 
Manila in 1583 to Philip II, translated in Emma H. Blair and J. A. Robertson, 
The Philippine Islands, 1493-1808, Cleveland, 1903-1909, 55 vols., V, pp. 210- 
255. See also preface of this volume. 

16 Concerning the establishment of the Royal Audiencia of Manila see 
Charles H. Cunningham, The Audiencia in the Spanish Colonies as illustrated by 
the Audiencia of Manila, 1583-1800, Berkeley, 1919, chap. II, passim. 
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Commissioner instructions were issued under date of March 1, 
1583.'® Possibly the Trebifia book-list represents one of the first 
acts of this official of the Holy Office on assuming his duties in the 
Philippines. Thus in this historic year important institutions of 
the Spanish system of government were formally authorized or set 
up in the fringe of islands lying off the coast of Asia. 

But more unexpected incidents were taking place at the Philip- 
pine capital in 1583. After serving less than three years in office 
Governor Ronquillo died on February 14.17 Poor health and per- 
sonal difficulties had beset him constantly during his brief term and 
doubtless hastened his end. Inadvertently, his passing brought 
destruction to the city whose affairs he had administered so arbi- 
trarily. While the funeral services. were in progress at the St. 
Augustine monastery wax tapers placed on the huge catafalque, 
which reached nearly to the ceiling, ignited the timbered roof of the 
structure and, fanned by a strong wind, quickly consumed the 
entire building, from which only the Holy Sacrament was rescued. 
Unfortunately, the conflagration spread to the nearby bamboo huts 
thatched with the tinder-like nipa palm-leaf, and in the space of 
two hours most of the city was reduced to a mass of charred and 
smoking ruins. All public buildings were destroyed, including the 
main church and its precious organ, the hospital, the bishop’s resi- 
dence, the warehouse stocked with goods for transport to Mexico, 
the fort, the armory and its magazines with all the powder and 
munitions on hand. So intense and voracious were the flames that 
they even melted most of the canons and artillery that the Spaniards 
sorely needed for the defense of the city.’* Thus, im addition to 
threatened starvation, most of the population was suddenly home- 
less and the capital was nearly helpless to resist attack. 

Prompt action both by the new governor, Diego de Ronquillo, 
nephew of the deceased executive, and by the clergy brought fairly 
rapid recovery from the disaster. Conspicuous in the pressing task 
of reconstruction which occupied the rest of 1583 and later was the 
energetic Jesuit, Antonio de Sedefio, who first taught the Filipinos 
to quarry and shape building stone, to mix mortar and lay these 

%* These instructions are translated in full in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., 
V, pp. 256-273. 

1” “Carta de Diego de Ronquillo a S. M., 8 de abril, 1584,” quoted in Torres 
y Lanzas, y Pastells, op. cit., Il, p. cexxxii. 

18 “Carta del Obispo a S. M., 18 de Junio, 1583’; “Carta de Diego de Ron- 
quillo a 8. M., 8 de abril, 1584,” quoted ibid., II, p. ccxxxii; Blair and Robertson, 
op. cit:, VI, p. 74, n. 13; Pedro A. Paterno, Historia de Filipinas, Manila, 1909, 
ITI, p. 58. 
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blocks; similarly he taught them to manufacture the first tiles and 
bricks used in the old city of Intramuros,’® and it was he who built 
the first lime-kiln. His talents as a contractor and builder were 
not limited to ecclesiastical structures but extended to drawing the 
plans and laying the foundations of the first stone fortress on the 
shore front for the protection of the city. In these endeavors 
church and secular officials collaborated effectively and in 1583 
many of the buildings which were to constitute early colonial Manila 
rapidly took shape. This cooperation did not, unfortunately, ex- 
tend to other spheres, and the difficulties which kept the governor 
and bishop at odds continued until the arrival of the Royal 
Audiencia. 

In such a remote outpost where living conditions were still rude 
and harsh, where security from the hazards of nature was slight, 
where the threats of Japanese and Chinese pirates were constant, 
where natives sullenly plotted revolt and where a handful of Euro- 
peans sought to implant an occidental civilization in a widely 
scattered archipelago, meanwhile extracting the maximum of mate- 
rial gain from the process, it seems almost incredible that there was 
any place or time for books, whether of light or solid literature. 
Yet fragmentary evidence, of which the Trebifia document is a 
small part, clearly points to their presence in Manila at this early 
date. The records of the Casa de Contratacién at Seville indicate 
that substantial sums were allotted to Bishop Salazar and the clergy 
accompanying him to the Philippines to pay the costs of trans- 
portation of a large number of books.” That these volumes ac- 
tually reached Manila is apparent in the reference contained in the 
bishop’s letter of June 18, 1583 to Philip II regarding the destruc- 
tion of ‘‘a very good library” in the fire which consumed his living 
quarters.” Doubtless many other printed volumes had arrived by 
that year and continued to do so. One clause of the Chief Inqui- 
sitor’s instructions written in Mexico City for the new Commissioner 
at Manila suggests that books were a regular part of the cargo of 
ships reaching the far-off Philippines. It reads as follows: 


18 The Old City of Manila or Intramuros shared the same fate as the modern 
city outside its walls and was almost completely destroyed in the fighting between 
the American and Japanese forces in 1945. 

*® Torres y Lanzas, y Pastells, op. cit., II, p. clxxxix. 

% Cf. ibid., documentos nos. 2280, 2328, 2915, 2927, 2937, 2964. 

= “Carta del Obispo a S. M., Manila, 18 de Junio, 1583,” quoted ibid., II, 
Pp. ccxxxiii. 
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One of the most important reasons for inspecting the ships is the books, 
especially the boxes which come as cargo. The royal officials and magis- 
trates of his Majesty who reside in those ports shall send the said boxes 
to the Commissioner of the Inquisition without opening or taking out 
any books from them. The Commissioner shall open them and examine 
the books, comparing the titles with the General Catalogue [of pro- 
hibited works]. And after seizing such as he finds are prohibited, he 
will give the rest to the owners. To this end the Commissioner shall 
make known to the royal officials of the city and to those who reside in 
the ports the ordinance which accompanies this document; and this 
applies even when the said boxes of books have previously been examined 
by another inquisitor. 


Though the book-list here studied leaves many questions unan- 
swered and its almost complete lack of detail is tantalizing, the sur- 
vival of this short document through more than three and a half 
centuries adds small but eloquent testimony to the wide diffusion 
of Spanish literary culture throughout the expanding world of the 
sixteenth century. Even more clearly does it show that, however 
far from the homeland the conquistadors’ swords might take them, 
and into whatever vicissitudes their destiny might lead them, close 
upon the heels of these conquerors, even to the very antipodes, 
followed the creative spirits of Spain, great and small, through the 
medium of those silent disseminators of ideas—printed books. 
When the tremendous expansive power of sixteenth century Castile 
reached out to the distant Philippines, Spanish law and Spanish 
letters, as the vanguard of European civilization, had completely 
encircled the terrestrial globe. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan 


DocuMENT 


MEMORIA DE LOS LIBROS SIGUIENTES QUE TRAYGO YO TREBINA. 
1583 


(1) Primeramente un compendio de Nauarro en Romance [Martin 
de Azpilcueta, Compendio y sumario de confesores y peni- 
tentes. . . . Aleal4 de Henares, 1580] 

(2) un capilla de Santis [Andrés Capella, Consideraciones de los 
Domingos del afio . . . y de las fiestas principales de los San- 
tos. Zaragoza, 1577 | 

(3) un rregina celia [Diego Veldzquez, Regina coeli. Medina del 
Campo, 1580] 


% Blair and Robertson, op. cit., V, p. 272. 
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(4) un audi filia [Juan de Avila, Audi, filia, et vide. Compluti, 
1579] 

(5) un deseoso [T'ratado llamado el Desseoso o por otro nombre 
Espejo de religiosos. Salamanca, 1580] 

(6) un s* cat* de sena [Raimundus de Vineis, Vida y milagros de 
la Sancta Catalina de Sena... , tr. Antonio de la Pefia. 
Medina del Campo, 1569] 

(7) un traxines y clariquea [Heliodorus, Teagenes y Clariclea. 
Salamanca, 1581] 

(8) El Regidor o givdadano [Juan Costa, El regidor, 0 ciudadano. 
Salamanca, 1578] 

(9) una vanidad del mundo [Diego de Estella, . . . Parte del libro 
de la vanidad del mundo. Salamanca, 1578] 

(10) unas epistolas de gueuara [Antonio de Guevara, Epistolas 
familiares. . . . Salamanca, 1578] 

(11) un bosean y garcilazo [Las obras de Boscdn i algunas de Garci- 
laso dela Vega. Alcal&é de Henares, 1575] 

(12) Entretenimi* de damas y galanes [Juan Francisco Carvacho, 
Primera parte del honesto y agradable entretenimiento de damas 


y galanes . . ., Granada, 1583 (1st ed.) ] 
(13) triumphos de gusman [Francisco de Guzmdn, Triumphos 
morales. . . . Sevilla, 1581] 


(14) boscan a lo divino [Sebastidn de Cérdoba, Las obras de Boscan 
y Garcilasso trasladadas en materias christianas y religiosas. 
Granada, 1575 ] 

(15) coplas de don Jorge y cartas de garai [Rodrigo de Valdepefias, 
Coplas de Jorge Manrique con una Glosa muy devota. .. . 
Assimismo las cartas y refranes de Blasco de Garay. Sevilla, 
1577 ] 

(16) fr. P° de aleantara [San Pedro de Alcantara, Tratado de la 
oracién y meditacién. Medina del Campo. 1563] 

(17) memorial de las obras de fr. luis [Luis de Granada, Memorial 
de la vida christiana. Salamanca, 1578-79] 

(18) Luz del alma [Felipe de Meneses, Luz del alma christiana 
contra la ceguedad y ignorancia. Sevilla, 1570] 

(19) Xardin de flores [Antonio de Torquemada, Jardin de flores 
curiosas. Salamanca, 1577 ] 

(20) Parto de la virgen [Jacobo Sannazaro, El parto de la virgen. 
Salamanca, 1580] ) 

(21) Lucio Apuleo. asno doro [Lucio Apuleyo del asno de oro. 
Anvers, 1551] 
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(22) meditaciones de s. agi" [Libro de las meditaciones y soliloquios 
... del... Sant. Augustin. Salamanca, 1575] 

(23) selva de aventuras [Jerénimo de Contreras, Selva de aventuras. 
Sevilla, 1578} | 

(24) ciruxia de maese al*° [Possibly Alonso Chirino de Cuenca, 
Menor dajio de medicina compuesto por . . . Examinador de 
los fisicos y cirujanos de sus reinos. Sevilla, 1551] 

(25) diferencias de libros del m° alexo bangas (sic) [Alejo Vanegas, 
Las diferencias de libros que ay en el universo. Madrid, 1569] 

(26) ciruxia de fragoso [Juan Fragoso, Cirurgta universal. Madrid, 
1581] 

(27) purificador de la conciencia [Agustin Sbarroya, Purificador de 
la conciencia. Sevilla, 1550] 

(28) Garcilaso [Obras del Excelente Poeta Garci Lasso de la Vega. 
Salamanca, 1577] 

(29) Diana Prim*. 2*. 3*. 4*. [Jorge de Montemayor, Los siete libros 
dela Diana. Pamplona, 1578 (includes the Dianas of Alonso 
Pérez and Gil Polo) ] 

(30) Romanzero [Pedro de Padilla, Romancero en que se contienen 
algunos sucesos de los Espatioles en la Jornada de Flandes. 
Hispali, 1583? ] 

(31) Floresta espafiola [Melchor Santa Cruz de Duefias, Floresta 
espatola de apothegmas y sentencias. Salamanca, 1576 ] 

(32) coloquios matrimoniales [Pedro Luxdn, Colloquios matrimo- 
niales ... , Sevilla, 1555] 

(33) conquista de rrodas [Jacome Fontano, La muy lamentable con- 
quista . . . de Rhodas, tr. Crist6ébal de Arcos. Medina del 
Campo, 1571] 

(34) diratorum curatorum [Pedro Martir Coma, Directorium cura- 
torum o Instruccién de curas. Madrid, 1581] 

(35) torre de dauid [Jerénimo de Lemos, La torre de David. Sala- 
manca, 1573 ] 

(36) Examen de yngenios [Juan Huarte de San Juan, Examen de 
ingenios para las ciencias. Huesca, 1581 ] 

(37) comedias de lope de rrueda [Lope de Rueda, Las primeras dos 
elegantes y graciosas comedias. Comedia Eufemia, Comedia 
Armelina. Las segundas, Comedia d’engafios, Comedia Me- 
dora, ete. Sevilla, 1576] 

(38) arte de canto llano [Juan Martinez, Arte de canto llano. .. . 
Sevilla, 1560] 

(39) confesonario de horosco [Alonso de Orozco, Confessionario. 
Salamanca, 1575(?) ] 
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(40) Ynventario de villegas [Antonio de Villegas, Inventario. 
Medina del Campo, 1577] 

(41) contentus mundi [Thomas 4 Kempis, Contemptus mundi, 
nuevamente romancado y corrigido. Medina del Campo, 
1582] 

(42) arcadia de sasaro (sic) [Jacobo A. Sannazaro, Arcadia. Sala- 
manca, 1578] 

(43) confesionario de vitoria [Francisco de Victoria, Confessionario 
util y provechoso. Medina del Campo, 1569] 

(44) Reportorio de tpos [Jerénimo de Chaves, Cronographia o 
Reportorio de los tiempos. . . . Sevilla, 1581] 

(45) cauallero de la estrella [Andrés de Losa, Caballero de la clara 
Estrella. Sevilla, 1580] 

(46) un hombre noble [Alejandro Picolomini, Ynstitucién de toda 
la vida del hombre noble. . . . Sevilla, 1577] 

(47) Veias marco [Las obras del famosissimo Philosopho y poeta 
Mossen Osias Marco . . . de nacién cataldn, tr. Jorge de 
Montemayor. Madrid, 1579] 

(48) horlando el furioso [Lodovico Ariosto, Orlando furioso, tr. 
Jer6nimo de Urrea. Medina del Campo, 1572] 

(49) conde Lucanol [Juan Manuel, El conde Lucanor. Sevilla, 


1575] 

(50) caballe determinado [Olivier de la Marche, Discurso de la vida 
humana y aventuras del Caballero determinado. . . . Sala- 
manca, 1573 ] 


(51) estampas de rroma de todas suertes 

(52) Libros para nifios 

(53) cartillas pequefias [Possibly Cartilla menor para ensefiar a leer 
en Romance. Alcald, 1564] 

(54) Carlo magno [Nicolds de Piamonte, Historia del Emperador 
Carlo Magno y de los doze pares de Francia. Alcal4 de 
Henares, 1570] 

(55) oliveros [La historia de los nobles caualleros Oliveros de Castilla 
y Artus d’Algarbe. Burgos, 1554] 














BERNARDO DE BALBUENA’S SIGLO DE ORO 
AND ITS SOURCES 


ALBUENA’S Siglo de Oro en las Selvas de Erifile was first 

published in 1608. In his dedication our author declares that 
his eclogues “‘en el verano de mi nifiez, a vueltas de su nuevo mundo 
fueron naciendo.”’ Cervantes in El Viaje del Parnaso' and Lope 
de Vega in El Laurel de Apolo? gave it some contemporary praise. 
Quintana in his Tesoro de Poestas Selectas Castellanas * states: 


Las églogas del Siglo de Oro no tienen los defectos de composicién que 
el poema (i.e. El Bernardo) y gozan en la estimacién pitblica el lugar mds 
préximo a las de Garcilaso. Sin duda la merecen, atendida la propiedad 
del estilo, la facilidad de los versos, la oportunidad y frescura de las 
imagenes y la sencillez y la invencién. Si sus pastores no fueran a veces 
tan rudos; si hubiera tenido un cuidado mds constante con la elegancia 
de la diccién y con la belleza en los incidentes, si pusiera en fin mds 
variedad en la versificacién reducida casi enteramente a tercetos no dudo 
que el buen gusto le concediera en esta parte una absoluta primacfa. 


Other critics, for example Ticknor,* Menéndez y Pelayo,’ and 
Rennert,* agree with Quintana on the high literary qualities pos- 
sessed by the pastoral. Nevertheless, for reasons difficult to 
understand only one other full edition has appeared, the one pub- 
lished by the Academia Espafiola in 1821.7 Meanwhile, those who 
have had occasion to comment on the sources of the book have 
limited themselves to the repetition of the remark found in the 1608 
edition, namely that it contains imitations from Theocritus, Virgil 


1 Cervantes, Viaje del Parnaso (Obras de Miguel de Cervantes, III), Paris, 
1841, p. 286. 

* Lope de Vega, Laurel de Apolo (Coleccién de las Obras Sueltas, I), Madrid, 
1776, p. 28. 

* Paris edition, 1858, p. 21. 

* History of Spanish Literature, New York, 1849, Vol. III, p. 12. 

5 Origenes de la Novela, Madrid, 1925, Vol. I, coum. In his Antologia de 
Poetas Liricos Castellanos, Madrid, 1908, Vol. XIII, p. 289, Menéndez y Pelayo 
places Balbuena’s imitation of Petrarch’s “Chiare, fresche e dolci acque . . .” 
well above Boscan’s version of the same poem. 

* Spanish Pastoral Romances, Philadelphia, 1912, p. 167. See also J. Van 
Horne, Bernardo de Balbuena, Guadalajara, 1940, pp. 136-148. 

7 However, most of the verse portions of the work are reproduced in Quin- 
tana’s Tesoro. 
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and Sanazzaro, with the single exception of the annotator of the 
Academy edition who points out a few specific borrowings from 
Virgil and one from Petrarch. 

It is our aim here to try to place El Siglo de Oro in a more exact 
relation to its sources than has been done heretofore, and, by so 
doing, we hope to pave the way for a better evaluation of it in 
terms of originality and aesthetic content. 

Balbuena opens the prose of his first eclogue with an adaptation 
of the setting of Sanazzaro’s Prosa prima which tells us that Arcadia 
is especially enjoyable in springtime. 


. e come che da ogni tempo piacevole stanza vi sia, nella fiorita 
Primavera pit che in tutto il restante anno piacevolissima vi si ritruova.* 


The Selva de Erifile, closely echoing it, is no less agreeable for 


. aunque en cualquier tiempo del afio gustosa y regalada vista sea, en 
las floridas mafianas de abril tanto su hermosura resplandece que no sé yo 
cual otra beldad tenga el mundo tan digna de ser celebrada.® 


It is here in the selva that Beraldo sings on request to the 
accompaniment of his bagpipe the cancién: ‘‘Aguas claras y puras” 

. which has been correctly identified in the edition of 1821 as an 
imitation of Petrarch’s “Chiare dolci e fresche acque.” 

After Beraldo is through singing a melancholy love-sick shepherd, 
Melancio, appears on the scene. At first he is silent, but soon he 
bursts out in anguished plaint with the words 


jO vosotros, serranos, en vuestros montes cantaréis mi muerte: mi 
muerte cantaréis en vuestros montes! (Op. cil., p. 9) 


which are a virtually verbatim repetition of Carino’s exclamation 
in Sanazzaro’s Prosa ottava: 


Voi, Arcadi, canterete nei vostri monti la mia morte . . . voi la mia 
morte nei vostri monti canterete.” 


The chief reason for Melancio’s dolorousness is that he has 
been scorned by a cruel and fierce lassie whom he compares among 


8 All page references refer to the Arcadia di M. Jacopo Sanazzaro, con la di 
lui vita scritta dal consigliere Giambattista Corniani e con annotazioni di Luigi 
Portirelli, Milano, 1806. 

® Page references refer to the Academy edition. 

1° Though the 1821 edition gives Virgil’s tenth eclogue, 31f., as a source, the 
Sanazzaro parallel is patently closer. Cf. also Garcilaso’s second eclogue, lines 
530-532. 
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other things to a cliff, the angry waves, the swaying reed, an oak 
and a boar at bay: 


iViste, Alcino, por dicha en la montafia 
De algtin inculto risco la dureza, 
Del encrespado golfo la aspereza 
Cuando el revuelto céfiro le ensafia, 
La dura encina, la mudable cafia, 
Del jabalf acosado la fiereza .. . 
(Op. cit., pp. 10-11) 


Under like circumstances Carino’s lassie causes him to exclaim: 


O crudelissima e fiera pid che le truculente orse, pid dura che le annose 
querce, ed a’ miei preghi pid sorda che gl’insani mormorii dell’enfiato 
mare. (Op. cit., p. 92) 


However, Balbuena’s thought was likewise influenced by Garcilaso’s 
third eclogue (lines 329-336) as is clear from the use of the question 
device and the use of the pastoral name, Alcino." 

Shortly thereafter Beraldo, taunted by Clavelio, defends his 
rustic bagpipe by reenforcements from Virgil’s second eclogue. He 
declares that ‘“‘Pan es el guardador de nuestros montes y el dios de 
las ovejas y cabafias, y el que juntando cafias hizo al mundo la 
primer zampofia,”’ and that Apolo not only “en solos los riscos del 
Parnaso se recree: los bosques también le agradaron. .. .” (Op. 
cit., p. 20). Compare 


Pan primus calamos cera coniungere pluris 
Instituit. Pan curat ovis oviumque magistros. 
(1. 31-33) 
. . . habitarunt di quoque silvas .. . 
(1. 60) 


A third Virgilian echo: “Tu piensas que a todas las humildes 
retamas entretienen, y las pequefias cosas agradan?” (Op. cit., 
p. 20) derives from the second verse of the fourth eclogue: ‘‘Non 
omnis arbusta iuvant humilesque myricae. . . .” 
Then Rosanio and Beraldo compete in a responsive song be- 

ginning: 

Dime, cabrero jes tuyo aquel ganado 

Con que te vide ayer pasar el rfo? 

30 a soldada con Clénico has entrado? 


1 A possible third influence is a passage in Gil Polo’s Diana Enamorada. 
See Origenes de la Novela, Madrid, 1907, Vol. II, p. 251. 
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most of which is an imitation and expansion of Sanazzaro’s Egloga 
nona: 

Dimmi, caprar novello, e non t’irascere, 

Questa tua greggia ch’é cotanto strania, 

Chi te la dié si follemente a pascere? . . .” 


In the opening poem of Egloga II we have another plaint against 

a cruel lassie, this time uttered by Leucipo. The sea-comparison: 
“Mas sorda que el mar a mis razones” (Op. cit., p. 33) re-appears, 
but is now closer to the words of Carino in Sanazzaro’s Prosa ottava: 
“ed a’ miei .preghi pid sorda che gl’insani mormorii dell’enfiato 
mare.” (Op. cit.,p.92) Yet like Alexis in Virgil’s second eclogue, 
who reproaches himself for not having continued to love the haughty 
Amaryllis: 

Nonne fuit satius tristes Amaryllidis iras 

Atque superba pati fastidia? 

(l. 14-15) 


the Spaniard, too, bewails his past conduct: 


No me basté6 sufrir las sinrazones 
Los altivos desdenes de Tirena. 
(Op. cit., p. 33) 


In continuing his lament the Virgilian Alexis speaks of his 
wealth : 


Mille meae Siculis errant in montibus agnae; 
Lac mihi non aestate novum, non frigore defit . . .¥ 
(1. 21-22) 


Leucipo attributes to himself identically the same number of 
similarly productive ewes: 


Bien sabes que revuelvo en el ejido 
Mil ovejas mds blancas que la nieve, 
Siempre de leche y queso abastecido .. . 
Leche fresca me sobra todo el afio, 
Ni a mf el verano me acrescienta el queso 
Ni me hace el invierno ningtin dajfio. 
(Op. cit., pp. 33-34) 


2 Tt seems likely that Balbuena’s terzain also reflects the use of verse one 
of Virgil’s third eclogue: “Dic mihi, Damoeta, cujus pecus an Melibaei?” This 
was noted in the 1821 edition as well as the “Pan primus . . .” and “Non omnis 
arbusta . . .” echoes. 

% The similarity between the second of these two verses and one of the lines 
given below is noted in the 1821 edition. 
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Alexis further refers to his singing ability and to his good looks 
as added qualifications: 


Canto, quae solitus ... 
Nec sum adeo informis; nuper me in litore vidi, 
Cum placidum ventis staret mare; non ego Daphnim 
Iudice te metuam, si numquam fallit imago.“ 

(1. 22, 24-26) 


And again Leucipo apes him: 


Pues en saber cantares yo confieso 
Que si Titiro ahora me escuchara, 
Que no perdiera mi opinién por eso .. . 
Ni soy de gesto yo tan mal formado, 
Si por dicha mi imagen no me miente 
Que venga a ser por feo desamado. 
Ya yo me vi del Tajo en la corriente, 
Que como a ti de espejo me servia 

Y aun ahora me veo en esta fuente 
Y si acaso la imdgen por ser mfa, 

No me engafia por esa de tu Alfeo 
La ventura y no el rostro trocarfa. 


(Op. cit., p. 34) 


The ending of the poem involving the making of a wicker basket, 
a siesta and thoughts of, another lassie clearly recalls the close of 
the Latin eclogue. 

Compare the Spanish: 


Por ventura mejor no hubiera hecho 
De verdes mimbres una blanca cesta, 
Que no gastar el tiempo sin provecho? 
Ya en la ribera entrando va la siesta, 
Quiero llevar al agua mi ganado, 

Y otra Filis habré quizds sin ésta, 

Que aquesta sin razén me ha desechado. 


(Op. cit., p. 35) 
with the Latin lines: 


Semiputata tibi frondosa vitis in ulmo est, 
Quin tu aliquid saltem potius, quorum indiget usus, 
Viminibus mollique paras detexere iunco? 
Invenies alium, si te hic fastidit, Alexim. 
(l. 70-74) 


“ The 1821 edition indicates this parallel. 
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Leucipo after finishing his song is still disconcolate and con- 
tinues to lament in prose: 


jO Filis mfa, aunque rigurosa y dura, de mf sin comparacién més. 
amada que la vida, mds dulce que la ganancia, mds alegre que las nuevas 
flores de abril, y a mis ojos mds deleitosa que los lascivos y tiernos 
cabritillos que entre ellas andan retozando; y sobre todo si a tanto dolor 
es licito, a mf mds provechosa que a los sembrados en leche las fértiles 
aguas de mayo! (Op. cit., p. 36) 


This passage is inspired by Montano’s words in Sanazzaro’s Ecloga 


seconda: “‘Fillida mia, pid che i ligustri bianca . . .” and possibly 
also by the well-known lines spoken by Tirreno in Garcilaso’s 
Egloga tercera: “‘Flérida, para mf dulce i sabrosa. . . .” 


But despite his outburst Leucipo resolves to make an altar for 
Filis’ picture and adorns it with flowers, fruits, laurel and myrtle: 


Cuanto a lo primero dos blancos canastillos labrados de mi mano, y 
en ellos tu nombre escrito, muchos dias ha que entre flores tengo guarda- 
dos, los cuales llenos de rosas y azucenas, después de haberlos derramado 
sobre tu retrato, en ellos cogeré de mi mano aplicadas a sélo tu gusto las 
mds olorosas manzanas de tierno vello vestidas que en mis huertos hallare, 
poniendo encima por su cuenta blandas castafias y nueces, fruta a que 
mds Galatea se inclinaba; y si tiempo fuere dello, afiadiré por colmo a 
mis cestillas, amarillas ciruelas, como el 4mbar claro, y entrejiendo al 
precioso azahar rojos claveles y amapolas, a tf también, laurel, pienso 
cogerte, y a ti fresco arrayan .. . (Op. cit., p. 38) 


all of which is a pleasant re-arrangement of the Virgilian lines 
dealing with the gifts Corydon intends to give to Alexis: 


Hue ades, o formose puer; tibi lilia plenis 
Ecce ferunt Nymphae calathis, tibi candida Nais, 
Pallentis violas et summa papavera carpens, 
Narcissum et florem iungit bene olentis anethi; 
Tum, casia atque aliis intexens suavibus herbis, 
Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia caltha. 
Ipse ego cana legam tenera lanugine mala 
Castaneasque nuces, mea quas Amaryllis amabat; 
Addam cerea pruna; honos erit huic quoque pomo; 
Et vos, o lauri, carpam et te, proxuma myrte, 
Sic positae quoniam suavis miscetis odores. 

(1. 45-55) ** 

% For a discussion of this stereotyped portraiture see Maria Rosa Lida, 
“Transmisién y recreacién de temas greco-latinos.” Revista de Filologia His- 
panica, 1939, I, 56-57. 

6 Only the last two lines of this imitation are noted in the edition of 1821. 
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In an absence poem recited by Florencio: ‘‘Ninfas, si ofr . . .” 
there are two verses: 


i4Adénde volveré los tristes ojos, 
Que no vean la imdgen de la muerte .. . 
(Op. cit., p. 44) 


which remind one of the opening lines of a Lomas Cantoral sonnet: 


iA dé mis ojos volveré cuytado, 
Lagrimosos y tristes, que no vea 
La imagen de mi mal... 


(Obras Poéticas, Madrid, 1578, p. 229) 


The first part of another responsive song starts off with Liranio 
addressing his sheep: 


Paced, mis ovejuelas almagradas 
Despuntando las mds hermosas flores . . . 
(Op. cit., p. 50) 


The stimulus comes from Sanazzaro’s Egloga seconda: 


Itene all’ombra degli ameni faggi, 
Pasciute pecorelle .. . 
Ite pascendo fiori, erbette e fronde . . . 


(Op. cit., p. 19) 


but before long except for the imitation of a few lines from Book I 
of the Georgics: “Quid faciat laetas segetes, quo sidere terram 

. .’11 the Spanish poem wanders off in a completely original 
direction. 

The whole of Egloga III seems to be free from any connection 
with other models, but in the first poem of Egloga IV Balbuena for 
the second time imitates Sanazzaro’s Egloga 1X, on this occasion 
at greater length than before. Because space will not permit we 
shall omit the citation of the numerous correspondences between 
the two poems at this point. However, other imitations are mingled 
with those from the ninth eclogue. For instance, the detail of the 
gift of a basket of apples sent to milady: 


... la envio 
una cestilla de manzanas llena. 


(Op. cit., p. 90) 
is adapted from Virgil’s third eclogue: 
1” Noted in the 1821 edition. 
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Quod potui, puero silvestri ex arbore lecta 
Aurea mala decem misi: cras altera mittam. 
(l. 70-71) 


Elsewhere, when Delicio sees Filis washing clothes in a river we are 
reminded of the pastorella of Selvaggio who is discovered washing a 
veil in the first eclogue of the Arcadia. The terzain: “El granizo a 
la fruta no madura,” comes from Virgil’s third eclogue (1. 81—83).!* 
At one point in the poem Balbuena seems to be imitating Montalvo 
when he writes: 


Mas bella es mi Tirrena, y mds lozana 
Que las blancas ovejas de Taranto, 
Y de 4rbol fertil la primer manzana. 
(Op. cit., p. 93) 
Compare 

Mas dulce y apetitosa 
Que la manzana primera. 

(Pastor de Filida, p. 430) 


And, finally, at another point referring to the effect of milady’s 
absence on nature: 


Vistase de mil flores el ejido, 
Que si mi sol no abriere la mafiana, 


Todo queda en espinas convertido. 
(Op. cit., p. 92) 


he appears to be drawing on two verses from Garcilaso’s Egloga 
lercera: 
mas todo se convertirdé en abrojos 
si dello aparta Flérida sus ojos 
(1. 343-44) 


In Felicio’s recital of his falling love with the goddess of the 
temple, which is to be found in Egloga quinta, part of the description 
is taken from Sanazzaro’s Prosa decima. Felicio speaks of a 
“bosque antiguo” in which “se halla de grandes tiempos atrds 
por los comarcanos pueblos guardada inviolablemente su pureza 
sin que jamds de pesada hacha o segur en él se haya ofdo mortal 
golpe.” (Op. cit., p. 98) In the Italian model we read of a “re- 
verendo e sacro bosco, nel quale né con ferro né con scure alcuna si 
osava entrare, ma con religione grandissima .. . si conservava 
inviolato per molti anni.” (Op. cit., p. 131) 


4% Noted in the 1821 edition. 
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After Felicio voices his love-sick plaints in a long Carta Aristeo 
tries to console him by telling him of his own boyhood. He begins 


by saying: 


En aquel tiempo que yo asf pequefiuelo como a los nifios acaece levantaba 
del suelo las menudas ramas quebrandolas no sin mucho trabajo mfo, mi 
anciano padre, que como se puede presumir me amaba, muchas veces 
solfa llamarme a la sombra de alguna encina, donde mientras en las leyes 
de la pastorfa me industriaba, tal vez le vino a cuento tratar de aquellos 
antiguos y olvidados tiempos cuando nuestros bueyes hablaban, y el cielo 
mas blando se mostraba a los hombres, y los inmortales dioses sin desde- 
fiarse de las selvas cantando, como nosotros hacfamos, solfan apacentar 
sus ganados. . . . (Op. cit., p. 108) 


These words are a repetition of the utterances of Opice in Sanaz- 
zaro’s Egloga sesta: 


Quand’io appena incominciava a tangere 

Da terra i primi rami... 

Il vecchio padre mio che tanto amavami 

Sovente all’ombra degli opachi suberi 

Con amiche parole a se chiamavami: 

E, come fassi a quei che sono impuberi, 

Il gregge m’insegnava di conducere, 

E di tosar le lane, munger gli uberi. 

Tal volta nel parlar soleva inducere 

I tempi antichi, quando i buoi parlavano, 

Che ’1 ciel pid grazie allor solea producere. 

Allor i sommi Dii non si sdegnavano 

Menar le pecorelle in selva a pascere; 

E, com’or noi facemo, essi cantavano. 
(Op. cit., p. 66) 


In the instructions preliminary to the incantation ceremony 
the influence of Sanazzaro’s Prosa decima appears again. In both 
accounts the shepherds arrive at a dark cave through which flows 
a river. Once there the pining Felicio is told: 


tres veces llegardés un solo dedo al agua, y otras tantas el mojado dedo 
a la boca, y lav4ndote nueve veces los ojos cada vez, sin volver el rostro 
atrds dards tres pasos por la ribera arriba, y cinco por la ribera abajo, 
porque del ntiimero impar gozan los madgicos dioses. (Op. cit., p. 111) 


Similarly one of the Arcadian shepherds is informed: 


bagnato che ti avré nove volte in quelle acque, fard di terra e di erbe un 
novo altare, ed in quello, circondato di tre veli di diversi colori, raccenderd 
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la casta verbena, e maschj incensi, con altre erbe non divelte dalle radici, 
ma seccate con acuta falce al lume della nova luna: dopo spargerd per 
tutto quel luogo acque tolte da tre fontane, e farotti poi discinto, e scalzo 
d’un piede sette volte attorniare il santo altare . . . (Op. cit., p. 137) 


Incidentally, the phrase used by Balbuena: ‘“‘porque del nimero 
impar se gozan los mdgicos dioses,’’ is taken from another context a 
little further on in the Arcadia: “perocché dell’impari numero 
godono i magici Dii . . .” (Op. cit., p. 141) 

The responsive song by Aristeo and Damén that follows then 
lavishly proceeds to imitate the rest of the incantation scene in 
Prosa decima, but once more, for lack of space, we shall omit the 
citation of parallel passages. However, the lines: 


Si el cielo diere fuerzas para tanto, 
Cantaré aqui y escribiré entre flores 
De Tirsis y Damén el dulce canto .. . 
(Op. cit., p. 115) 


suggest a relationship with the opening lines of Garcilaso’s Egloga 
primera: 
El dulce lamentar de los pastores, 
Salicio juntamente y Nemoroso, 
He de cantar, sus quejas imitando .. . 
(I. 1-3) 


Garcilaso is also used by Balbuena to introduce Tirso’s song: 


Esto es lo que cant6é6 Damén tendido 
Sobre la yerba: {quien dir4é, pregunto, 
Lo que de Tirsis aprendié el ejido? 
Musas, decidlo vos, que a tanto junto 
Mi 4nimo no basta, y fueron cosas 
Dignas di ni quitar ni afiadir punto. p 
(Op. cit., p. 119) 


as can be seen from these verses: 


Lo que canté tras esto Nemoroso 
Decidlo vos, Piérides; que tanto 
no puedo yo ni oso 
que siento enflaquecer mi débil canto. 
(1. 235-38) 


In the next égloga (VI) the apostrophe to the spring, meadow 
and woods beginning: ‘“‘Estanque de agua cristalina y pura,” seems 
to bear reflections from Nemoroso’s song: ‘‘Corrientes aguas, puras, 
cristalinas,” in the same égloga. 
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After this poem a shepherd tells the story of a meeting with a 
nymph who takes him on an underground journey. Two more 
nymphs are met on the way, one of whom describes a tapestry 
containing the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. Elsewhere they 
meet Proteus who predicts the eventual happiness of one of them. 
A goodly portion of this section faithfully follows what is narrated 
by Sanazzaro in his Prosa XII, but here again we shall waive the 
opportunity of citing the extensive parallel passages involved. 
However, the prophesying sea-god is taken out of an intercalated 
piece in Boscdn’s Leandro y Hero in which is unfolded the story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice and which, in turn, is a close imitation of 
Virgil’s Georgics. It is from Boscdn’s verses that Balbuena draws 
his description of the aforementioned tapestry representing an 
attempt on his part to enlarge upon the terse account given in the 
Arcadia. The two narratives are closest where Orpheus looks back 


upon Eurydice, causing her to return to Hell once more. Balbuena 
writes as follows: 


Tres veces se oy6 resonar el infierno . . . ya la desdichada Euridice . . . 
dijo, de los rigurosos dioses soy llamada . . . los ojos . . . con eterno 
suefio se han cerrado. A Dios, querido esposo, que cercada de una 
escura sombra volverme siento a la universal noche: vano ha sido tu 
trabajo, y en vano, pues no soy tuya, trabajas en detenerme. Asif es 
fama que dijo; y no de otra manera que un negro humo se fué desvane- 
ciendo por el aire . . . (Op. cit., p. 138) 


which may be compared with Boscan’s: 


Por tres veces se oy6é temblar el infierno 

Y otras tantas se oy6é rugir la furia 

De Alecto, de Tisifone y de Megera. 
and 


Ves ya, como otra vez los tristes hados 
Me estan llamando y el eterno suefio 
Mis ojos que eran tuyos va cerrando? 
Queda con Dios, que voy a la gran noche 
Universal, llevada a los abismos, 

Y ddndote mis manos como puedo. 

Aqui su voz falté, y ella partidése 

Como humo delgado por el ayre 
Desparcido y resuelto en un instante.” 


18 Las Obras de Juan Boscdn (ed. Knapp), Madrid, 1875, p. 336. It is quite 


likely that Balbuena also kept an eye on the Georgics, Bk. IV, lines 493-499, 
when he wrote this passage. 
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At this point, instead of adapting Boscan’s 


El cuitado de Orfeo volvié queriendo 
Abrazar su mujer y abrazé el viento .. . 
(Op. cit., p. 336) 


our pastoral writer substitutes for it the more effective words: 


tres veces con sus brazos procuré el liviano amante encadenar el amado 
cuello, y tantas, cual ligero suefio, se huyé de los amorosos lazos . . . 
(Op. cit., p. 138) 


drawing upon the well known lines spoken by Aeneas on meeting 
the shade of Anchises in Aeneid, VI, 1. 700-01: 


Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum 
Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago. 


Incidentally, it was the first and sixth eclogues that Quintana was 
primarily thinking of when in his introduction to the poems of 
Balbuena in his Tesoro de Poestas Selectas Castellanas (p. 96), he 
states with a considerable show of critical acumen: ‘Estas pocas 
observaciones bastardn en cuanto al estilo de Balbuena tan bello y 
natural en partes y en partes tan defectuoso. En cuanto a la 
invencién, la disposcién y didlogo, no pueden compardrselas nin- 
gunas otras en castellano; y en esta parte Balbuena se acerca mds 
que ninguno a los escritores antiguos. La primera y la sexta 
[églogas] son un modelo de todas estas cualidades, y si nuestro autor 
hubiera sabido animar sus composiciones con una ternura mds viva 
y con rasgos de sentimiento mds apasionado, Garcilaso mismo 
tendria que cederle la primacfa.” 

In the Aristeo-Serrano duet in Egloga séptima, the former, who 
is a character modelled after Sanazzaro’s Opico, echoes the Arcadian 
shepherd’s language when asked to sing. He prefaces his song with 
the remarks: 

Tiempo fué ya, pastor, si es bien decillo, 
Que pudiera dar gusto y alegria 
Mi canto al mds penado con ofllo; 
Y sin cesar de noche ni de dia, 
Por aquestos collados y praderas 
Siempre oyeras sonar la flauta mia .. . 
(Op. cit., p. 152) 


Similarly, Opico declares in Prosa sesta: 


E mi ricorda molte volte fanciullo, da che il sole usciva insino'a che si 
coricava, cantare senza punto stancarmi mai . . . (Op. cit., p. 62) 
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A few lines further on Aristeo continues: 


Mas ahora cantar seria infamarme, 

Pues no podré llegar a lo pasado 

Por bien que trabajase en remedarme. 

Dias ha que de un roble esté colgado 

mi rabel ... (Op. cit., p. 152) 


The first of these thoughts makes use of Opico’s: “ora mi sono usciti 

di mente tanti versi,” and the second of his “é gid gran tempo che 

la mia sampogna pende al silvestre Fauno.” (Op. cit., p. 62) 
Again Aristeo complains: 


La voz también, cual ves, quiso dejarme, 
Y los lobos primero a mi me vieron 
Que yo pudiese dellos recatarme .. . 
(Op. cit., p. 152) 
corresponding to Opico’s bewailment: 


la voce tuttavia mi vien mancando, perocché i lupi prima mi videro, 
ch’io di loro accorto mi fossi . . . (Op. cit., p. 62) 


In the first part of the eighth eclogue the lines: 


que para tan alta dignidad como los derechos cipreses a los humildes 
parrales asf a los demds en hermosura y grandeza se aventajaba .. . 
(Op. cit., p. 166) 


call to mind the Virgilian verse in his first eclogue: “Quantum lenta 
solent inter viburna cupressi.”’ (1. 25) 7° 

Later in the division, in the course of the amoebaeum between 
Leucipo and Alcino, the question arises as to what song should be 
sung. ‘The former queries: ‘De ciento que yo sé jcudl cantaremos?”’ 
(op. cit., p. 178), echoing the words of Montano in Sanazzaro’s 
Egloga seconda: “Or qual canterd io, che n’ho ben cento... ,” 
(op. cit., p. 21), whereupon Leucipo immediately counters with his 
own suggestions: 


j{Aquel cantar te agrada por ventura, 
Que dice: O mi bien solo Galatea? 
40 el que comienza: Vida mal segura? 
40 quieres que cantemos de la aldea? 
40 aquel: Pastora mfa atiende ahora? 
i0 el otro: Quién me escucha no me crea? 
(Op. cit., p. 177) 


* Similarity noted in the 1821 edition. 
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in the same fashion that Montano follows up with his proposals: 


{Quella del fiero tormento? 
40 quella che comincia alma mia bella? 
4Diréd quell’altra forse: ahi cruda stella? 
(Op. cit., p. 21) 


In Egloga nona we find a cancién on jealousy sung by Clarenio: 
“Zelos, rabia bebida por los ojos... .” (Op. cit., pp. 178-79) 
Some years ago the late Professor J. P. W. Crawford in a footnote 
to one of his articles correctly stated that this comes from a popular 
Sanazzaro sonnet: “O gelosia degli amanti orribil freno. . . .” * 
Also in the same eclogue is a sonnet based upon a classical theme 
which has had a considerable vogue: “Venus busca a su hijo. . . .” 
(Op. cit., p. 192)* It is avowedly borrowed from Sincero, the 
pastoral name of Sanazzaro. 


In another amoebaeum Balbuena combines a passage from 
Montalvo’s Pastor de Ftlida: 


Pues yo tengo, Siralvo, un rico vaso 
Que a mi opinién es de ponerse dino 
Con las riquezas del soberbio Crasso. 
El pie de haya, el tapador de pino, 
De cedro el cuerpo y de manera el arte, 
Que excede el precio del metal mas fino. 
Dédalo le labré parte por parte, 
Tallando en él del uno al otro polo, 
Cuanto el cielo y el sol mira y reparte. 
(Op. cit., p. 466) 


with one from Virgil’s third eclogue: 


Descripsit radio totum qui gentibus orbem, 
Tempora quae messor, quae curvus arator haberet? 
(1. 41-42) 


21 See “Notes on the Spanish Cancionero General of 1554,” Romanic Review, 
1916, VII, 332. 

2 On this theme consult James Hutton, “The First Idyl of Moschus in 
Imitations to the Year 1800,” American Journal of Philology, 1928, XLIX, 105- 
136. The neo-Latin poem by Sanazzaro is cited on p.110. See also J. G. Fucilla, 
“Additions to the First Idyl of Moschus in Imitations to the Year 1800,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, 1929, L, 190-194, and Fucilla, “Materials for the His- 
tory of a Popular Classical Theme,” Classical Philology, 1931, XX VI, 135-152. 
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Compare both with the following elaboration: 


Pastor, un vaso tengo delicado, 

El cuerpo de tarai, el pie de pino, 

De liso cedro el tapador labrado: 

Es todo de un entalle peregrino, 

Y puede sin escrdpulo igualarse 

De todo lo criado a lo mas fino; 

Quiso en él de propésito extremarse 

El gran Alcimedonte; de manera * 

Que solo en él su sello pudo echarse. 

Pinté en su pie la alegre primavera 

Y al seco estio, frente coronada 

De espigas rojas de color de cera; 

El frio otofio con la espalda helada, 

En mosto envuelto, de uvas coronado, 

La barba y cara sucia e enmostada; 

El invierno el cabello rebujado, 

Tal, que quien al estfo no mirarse 

Tendria frio en verlo tan helado; 

Y porque mas la obra se estremase, 

Cada tiempo est4 dando la manera, 

Cémo la tierra en él ha de labrarse, 

Cuando se ha de coger la sementera, 

Cudndo sembrar, podar y hacer el vino 

Y otras cosas al fin desta manera. 

Pues en el tapador:de cedro fino 

Estan doce estrellados aposentos, 

Y en cado cuadro su dorado sino; 

Los cielos con sus varios movimientos 

Unos violentos, otros naturales, 

Sobre sus ejes de oro por cimientos. 
(Op. cit., pp. 196-197) 


Just as the Roman’s cup had been untouched by human lips: 
“Necdum illis labra admovi.. .” (l. 43), so we learn of the 
Spanish cup that “De ningin labio ha sido deslustrado. . . .” 
(Op. cit., p. 200) 

The Montalvo echo just cited in connection with this section 
together with the one already alluded to in our discussion of the 
fourth écloga raises the question of the date of the composition of El 
Siglo de Oro. Professor Van Horne in his excellent study Bernardo 
de Balbuena, biografia y critica (Guadalajara, 1940, p. 138) opines 
that the earliest redaction of the work may go back to 1580 when 


% Note that this character is named after the Virgilian Alcimedon. 
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Balbuena was a colegial. Some substantiation for the claim exists 
in the author’s dedicatory statement in the 1608 edition of the 
pastoral. Unless it can be assumed that Balbuena had access to 
a manuscript version of El Pastor de Filida, which remains to be 
proven, we may now state with some degree of assurance that El 
Siglo de Oro was composed not earlier than 1582, the date of the 
publication of Montalvo’s novela, very likely in 1583 or 1584. 

A little further on in the singing match Ursanio’s explanation 
of his lady’s unresponsiveness is supplied by the following tercet: 


Cerré el amor su cofre con la llave 
Y rompidla en cerrando, de manera 
Que junto el cofre y el secreto acabe. 
(Op. cit., p. 201) 


This should be compared with Ariosto’s description of Zerbino: 


Il suo figliol Zerbino ivi s’accampa, 
Non é un si bello in tante altre persone, 
Natura il fece e poi ruppe la stampa. 

(Orlando Furioso, canto X, 84) 


or Garcilaso’s imitation of Ariosto in his description of Camila in his 
second eclogue: 


Una obra sola quiso la natura 
Hacer cémo ésta y rompié luego apriesa 
La estampa do fué hecha tal figura.* 
(1. 781-783) 


The idea could be an adaptation of either one of these passages. 
Egloga décima is largely taken up with ceremonials before the 
sepulchre of Augusta. The Spanish shepherds arrive at “el 
temeroso lugar donde en eterno sosiego las frias cenizas y los 
preciosos huesos de la hermosa Augusta reposan .. .” (op. cit., 


™ To the future investigator of the vogue of Ariosto in Spain we should like 
to point out a third imitation, a sonnet attributed to Silvestre which runs in 
part as follows: 
La mano diestra y muy artificiosa 
Con todo su poder mostré Natura, 
Pintando vuestra gracia y hermosura, 
Por arte y por industria milagrosa. 
La obra fué tan alta y tan preciosa 
Que siendo muestra vos de sus primores 
Quebré el pinzel y vertié las colores 
De tanta hermosura ya embidiosa. 
(‘237 Sonnets,” Revue Hispanique, 1908, XVIII, 577-578) 
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pp. 202-03), just as the Italian shepherds come “ove le revenende 
ossa di Massilia si riposano con eterna quiete....” (Prosa 
decima, p. 142) Augusta’s burial place is marked by an “estrecha 
pirdmide,” a copy of the “bella piramide”’ over Massilia’s tomb. 
Meanwhile Augusta is watching the cermonies from “aquellos 
dorados montes donde pisando estrellas vive . . .” a passage this 
time recalling not Sanazzaro’s Prosa decima but Egloga quinta 
where the “Alma beata e bella” is addressed among other things 
with the words “‘Calchi le stelle erranti.” (Op. cit., p. 57) Shortly 
afterwards Melancio starts his invocation to Augusta as follows: 


iO alma dichosa, que ya desnuda de tal librea, trocando nuestras estrechas 
cabafias por los dorados alcdzares que habitas . . . (Op. cit., p. 205) 


in imitation of the opening lines of the canzone alluded to above: 


Alma beata e bella, 
Che da’ legami sciolta 
Nuda salisti ne’ superni chiostri . . . 
(Op. cit., p. 57) 


In the Prosa decima (p. 135) Sanazzaro refers to the song on the 
death of Daphnis sung by Menalcas in Virgil’s fifth eclogue. The 
Latin verse was in turn recalled by Balbuena in Melancio’s lines 
referring to Augusta: 


nuestras vifias y nuestros sembrados, que sin ti dafiosas espinas, secos 
parrales y avena estéril producen . . . (Op. cit., p. 207) 


Compare 


Grandia saepe quibus mandavimus hordea sulcis, 
Infelix Iolium et steriles nascuntur avenae; 
Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso 
Carduus et spinis surgit paliurus acutis .. . 
(1. 36-39) 


Now Polinestro sings a beautiful dirge on Augusta: 


Augusta soberana, 
Que ya de luz vestida 
Saliste de las sombras de la muerte . . . 

(Op. cit., p. 207) 
repeating at greater length than heretofore his imitation of Sanaz- 
zaro’s canzone. 

In the eleventh eclogue Anfimedonte, father of the deceased 
Augusta, announces that she has been dead for a year: “ya el curso 
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del fatal afio es cumplido.” (Op. cit., p. 219) Sanazzaro’s Mas- 
silia, too, has been dead for the same period of time: “compiesi 
dimane lo infelice anno.” (Prosa undecima, p. 161) Sacrifices 
are made before the graves and contests take place in honor of the 
memories of the dead ladies in both instances, for which the partici- 
pating shepherds earn prizes. Balbuena’s account carries over into 
Egloga duodécima. While imitation is unmistakable it is done with a 
fair degree of freedom. However, parallels become close in the 
description of the footrace. Compare Balbuena, op. cit., pp. 234- 
235 and Sanazzaro, op. cit., pp. 163-164. 

Both books end with an invocation to their bagpipes, but beyond 
this the episodes have no further similarity. 

Balbuena, as we have seen, made use of a fair number of sources 
for his Siglo de Oro: the Arcadia, two Sanazzaro poems, the Eclogues, 
Georgics and Aeneid of Virgil, Petrarch, Garcilaso, Boscin, Montalvo 
and perhaps Ariosto, Lomas Cantoral and Gil Polo. Excepting 
Virgil and Sanazzaro all of these authors provide him with occasional 
ornamental details to beautify his work. Virgil supplies important 
matter in the second eclogue, but otherwise imitations from him 
likewise have a decorative function throughout the rest of the 
pastoral. With Sanazzaro it is different. Not only does he con- 
tribute details, but also a very considerable amount of vital body- 
material. It should be noticed here that the partition of both the 
Arcadia and the Siglo de Oro is exactly the same—twelve eclogues 
and an epilogue, a fact sufficient in itself to lead one to suspect 
that the Italian work might be its chief model. The subject- 
matter of Balbuena’s tenth and eleventh eclogues furthermore 
coincides with the tenth and eleventh prose chapter of the Arcadia. 
It does, indeed, appear that Balbuena had this work at his elbow 
during the whole process of its composition. Thus Sanazzaro’s 
influence actually extends far beyond the range of the formal 
imitations listed above. It affects the entire conception and 
development of the Siglo de Oro: Montalvo had extensively drawn 
upon the Arcadia but had remained faithful to the Diana-type of 
pastoral. Balbuena, following him, is, on the other hand, the first 
and only one of the Spanish writers to effect a bold break with his 
native tradition by introducing into his country a well-nigh pure 
and unadulterated Italian pattern. Only by his insertion of a small 
number of varied verse forms such as those used by Montemayor, 
Gil Polo and Montalvo, does he make any concession to the Spanish 
novela pastoril, but even so, the value of this concession is extrinsic 
rather than intrinsic. Furthermore, the artistic level of the poems 
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that fall into this category is, on the whole, inferior to that of his 
eclogue verses. But what about Theocritus whom all critics 
mention as a leading model? It is evident that they have accepted 
in good faith the superficial statement appearing in the 1608 edition. 
One of his critics goes so far as to state that “los pastores de Bal- 
buena son mds rudos y de realismo mds acentuado que los que se 
ven en novelas andlogas castellanas; asf como estos Ultimos suelen 
tomar como tipo a los pastores virgilianos, los de Balbuena se 
acercan a los pastores de Teécrito.” * Actually, it seems to me 
that much of the realism of the Siglo de Oro is nothing more than 
another aspect of the influence of Sanazzaro, reenforcing Balbuena’s 


own natural proclivity in this direction at the time the work was 
composed. 


Northwestern University 


%T refer to Juan Hurtado y J. de la Serna y Angel Gonzdlez Palencia, His- 
toria de la Literatura Espafiola, Madrid, 1921, p. 409. In the 5th edition (1943), 
p. 519, this statement is somewhat expanded to “coleccién de églogas notables 
mds préximas por su cardcter al tipo de las de Teécrito que a las de Virgilio y 
por tanto de sabor mds arcaico, en lo bicolico, que otras églogas modernas.”’ 
Both statements obviously go back to Ticknor’s evaluation (Op. cit., p. 12): 
“His Golden Age contains some of the best and most original eclogues in the 
language, written indeed, rather in the free rustic tone of Theocritus than with 
the careful finish of Virgil, but not on that account the less attractive.” Inci- 
dentally, I have found but one echo of a possible Theocritan influence. It is in 
the first responsive song in the initial égloga, where the whiteness of the forehead 
of a pastorcilla is compared to “los remansos mds hermosos / De la leche cua- 
jada...” In Polyphemus’ Complaint Galatea’s whiteness is compared to a 
curd. However, the evidence is too slight to warrant any Greek influence on 
the Spanish work. Balbuena might well have picked up the comparison from 
one of the many books of quotations that were circulating at the time. 


JoserpH G. FucrLia 








LUCRECIA—NECIA 


1. A Curious Ruyrme 


NE who reads, or re-reads, Torres Naharro’s Comedia Tinella- 
ria, may wonder why Barrabds, the credenciero, in the open- 
ing soliloquy of the first act, says of his paramour Lucrecia, with 
patronizing impatience: 
Mas es necia. 
Harto le digo: Lucrecia, 
conserva bien mi partido . . .! 


For, indeed, when the lavandera appears, the audience may agree 
that she is not as young as she had been, but her sharp rejoinders 
as well as her plaintive allusions to her past as a favored servant 
and a beloved wife, deftly reduce Barrabds to a state of uxorious 
appeasement. And when he leaves her for a moment, to fetch the 
spoils, she makes it abundantly clear to us that she is nobody’s fool: 


Ve, que ti me manternds, 

mas otro me gozard4. 

j Qué plazer! 

jCémo le hago creer 

que las piedras son pan tierno . . 2 


Barrabds, of course, may really believe her to be stupid, but if so, 
the reasons are not made clear to the audience. In Act I, line 422 
ff., curiously enough, we find necia again rhyming with Lucrecia. 
More than a decade earlier, in fact, Lucas Ferndndez had apparently 
felt the same urge to couple those two words in his Farsa o cuasi 
comedia: 

Qualquier dama si no es necia 

antes se deve matar 

que no errar 

o muera como Lucrecia .. * 


Later, about 1530 (?), Juan Pastor wrote in his Farsa de Lucrecia: 
Bien diria sin destinos 
quen el mundo ay mill Tarquinos, 
y no ninguna Lucrecia; 


1 About 1516. Cf. Propalladia and other Works, ed. Gillet, Vol. II, Bryn 
Mawr, 1946, p. 195. 


? L.c., p. 200. 
* Obras, ed. Cafiete, Madrid, 1867, p. 59. In the princeps, 1514, fol. Bij. 
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and added: 


mira no tengais por necia 
mi sentencia.* 


Quite a few decades later, we read in Lope de Vega: 


jOh! jQuién viera en mi lugar 
las Porcias y las Lucrecias! . . . 


and again this brings us to a familiar rhyme: 


quiero creer 
que no hay en el mundo necias.® 


In Las Ferias de Madrid, an early play, the process appears reversed, 
and when we have read the line: 


jPor mi alma que eres necia! 
we proceed to 
que soy pobre y no Lucrecia.® 


In another, perhaps even earlier play, El Démine Lucas, we find as 
many as three illustrations: 


—jCémo dice aqui? 
—Luerecia .. . 
—Fué la de Roma muy necia. 
Again: 
iPara aquesto forzabas a Lucrecia? .. . 
Era de menos brios o mds necia 
mi sangre y parentela ... ? 
Or: 


- Y con él me descubri, 

como habéis visto, a Lucrecia. 
—No la culpo yo de necia, 

si es verdad que pasa asi.’ 


Three more occur in La Malcasada: 


— Soy yo necia 
para engafios? 
—jAy, Lucrecia .. . 


‘ Text in Bonilla, “Cinco obras,” Revue hispanique, 1912, XXVII, 49. 

5 La cortesia de Espafia, I1; Acad. N., IV, 351. Mentioned in the Peregrino 
of 1618. 

* Acad. N., V, 585-2. No date, but the play has no gracioso. In re-examining 
the value of this criterium, E. Kohler, Bulletin hispanique, 1945, XLVII, 90, de- 
cided to accept it, sauf preuve du contraire, as indicating composition prior to 1604. 

7 Acad. N., XII, 75; 89; 5. Before 1595, cf. Rennert-Castro, 476. 
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—Daré cuatro mil ducados 
a la hermana Lucrecia 
para casarse. No es necia 
nifea... 


— {Qué sabéis de su marido 
de la sefiora Lucrecia? 
—Yo, sefior ... 
—Acabad, necia . . .* 


It would not be difficult to find further instances in Lope’s works. 
Thus in El valor de las mujeres, Lisarda declares: 


Que lo siento o no, Lucrecia, 
no ha sido por mi opinién, 

si aquesta resolucién 

culpare alguno por necia . . .* 


In one of his latest and greatest plays, the servant-girl Lucrecia 
meets the gracioso Batin in the following manner: 


—jCémo te llamas? 
—Lucrecia. 
—jLa de Roma? 
—Més acd. 
—jGracias a Dios que con ella 
topé! Que desde su historia 
traygo llena la cabeza 
de castidades forzadas 
y de diligencias necias.’® 


Even in his Rimas divinas y humanas (1634) Lope still played 
with that rhyme: 


O me tienes por loco, 6 eres necia, 
Que ni soberbio soy para Tarquino, 
Ni tu Romana para ser Lucrecia." 


What about other writers? In Mira de Mescua’s El Esclavo del 
demonio we read: 


* Acad. N., XII, 522; 525; 544. Mentioned in the second Peregrino, but 
probably written, according to the editors, bastante antes. 

® Acad. N., X, 114. Mentioned in the Peregrino of 1618. 

10 El Castigo sin venganza (1631), ed. Van Dam, Groninga, 1928; Act I, 
1. 433 ff. The editor, as we shall presently see, has not understood the meaning 
of diligengias necias. He quotes Baret, who translated it by précautions inutiles, 
and himself suggests that diligencia here means amor, since “era necio el amor 
que profesaba Sexto Tarquino por Lucrecia” (p. 326). 

"Fol. 7v. Another instance on fol. 53v will be quoted below. 
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Hija que al padre desprecia 
viva y muera con infamia; 
siga como loca y necia 

a la antigua Flora y Lamia, 
no a Penélope y Lucrecia.” 


In Géngora’s Comedia del Doctor.Carlino, Gerardo tells Lucrecia: 


Esto, sefiora Lucrecia, 

no es sino como se toma, 
que de la que admiré Roma 
hiciera donaire Grecia . . 


And here it would seem that a master of the rhyme had finally 
escaped from the traditional association, but no: 


Necia fué Porcia, y mds necia 
la de tu nombre... 


And later Tancredo remarks: 
Es verdad que algo alterada 
te reconoci, Lucrecia, 


to which she retorts: 


Alterada como necia 
y necia como alterada." 


In Ruiz de Alarcén’s La verdad sospechosa, D. Garcfa’s question: 
iNo ha estado aguda Lucrecia? 
draws from Tristan the not unexpected rejoinder: 


A fe que no es necia.™ 


When, somewhat later, D. Sancho declares of Lucrecia que es un 
dngel, D. Juan’s answer, even though her name is not in the rhyme, 
turns out to be: Demds que no es necia.* And two further instances 
of the fatal rhyme occur in Las paredes oyen.'* In Tirso de Molina’s 
El castigo del penséque, Chinchilla, bantering with Lucrecia, falls 
an easy victim to precedent: 


2 1612; Act I, 1. 141 ff. 

8 Obras completas, ed. Millé y Giménez, Madrid, 1932, pp. 906, 910. 

™ Act ITI, 1. 2634 ff. Before 1621. 

% Act III, |. 2987 ff. There is another case when necedad was not connected 
with Lucrecia in the rhyme, in Moreto’s San Franco de Sena, BAE, XX XIX, 131, 
where Lesbia tells Lucrecia: “‘. . . la misma Lucrecia/Eres, pero no tan boba.’’ 
16 1622. Cf. Act I, 1. 334 ff., repeated in I, 1. 651 ff.; Act II, 1. 605 ff. 
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. - y Si viviera Tarquino ... 


—~{Qué? 
—Viviera; mas convino 
que muriese. Acaba, necia . . .!” 


In Juan de Matos Fragoso’s El ingrato agradecido, which may be his 
own play, if it is not a reworking of one of Lope’s apparently last 
plays,'* there the necia-discreta theme is dominant and the now 
tiresome rhyme turns up again no less than three times.'® Even in 
far-off Mexico, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, perhaps half a century 
later, caught the contagion, and in her ‘“‘Redondillas contra las in- 
justicias de los hombres al hablar de las mujeres,” pointed out: 


Queréis con presuncién necia 
hallar a la que buscdis, 

para pretendida, Tais, 

y en la posesién, Lucrecia.*° 


It should be evident, by now, that Lucrecia was traditionally 
necia. Could it be just by virtue of the rhyme? For, as Quevedo 
put it: 

De ella nadie ejemplo tome, 
Que escdindalo siempre ha sido 
Del tiempo, y por consonante 
De necia, esté en los abismos.” 


Of course, the number of rhymes with Lucrecia is limited: precia, 
aprecia, desprecia, recia, necia, Grecia (in G6ngora) and once even 
(in Lope) iglesia. And we know that rhymes can be tyrannical, 
not only, as Verlaine felt (Ah, qui dira les méfaits de la rime!), by 
the heavy rhythmic beat of the verso . . . calzado y vestido del 
consonante, as Boscén put it,” but also by fatally attracting a 
limited number of trite and easy correspondences.” The force of 
the rhyme, indeed, has proved itself a linguistic factor of definite 


1” BAE, V, 72. 

18 Tt has also been printed as Calderén’s. Dated tentatively 1634-40. Cf. 
the edition by H. C. Heaton, New York, 1926. 

Cf. Lope, El Ingrato, Acad., N., V1, 490; 493; 497. This preoccupation 
with the necedad of Lucrecia in the rhyme may be a bit of evidence in favor of 
Lope’s authorship. 

2 Poesias completas, México, 1941, p. 132. 

1 BAE, LXIX, 199. 

® Obras, ed. W. I. Knapp, Madrid, 1875, p. 167. 

*™ Cf. U. Petit de Murat, “La atraccién fatal de ciertas rimas,” Nosotros, 


Buenos Aires, Segunda época, II (1937), 399-404. The author considers modern 
French poets from Verlaine onwards. 
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importance. We may concede then, that the rhyme Lwucrecia 
probably did exert a certain action on a limited number of words, 
but we have not explained why necia appears so very frequently, 
while recia, for instance, is very rarely used. Or shall we surmise 
that a pretty girl or.even a beautiful woman is presumed, for that 
very reason, to be stupid? * Neither explanation seems entirely 
satisfactory. Was the judgment on Lucretia nothing more than a 
metrical compulsion, nothing more than a literary commonplace? 


2. Lucretia In ANCIENT History aND MEDIEVAL TRADITION 


The story of the rape and suicide of Lucretia, early in the sixth 
century before our era, recorded in Greek by Dionysius Hali- 
carnassus and Diodorus Siculus, in Latin by Livy, is sufficiently 
known.”* Let us briefly recall that in the year 509 B.C., while the 
Romans were besieging Ardea, a wager among their chieftains as 
to whose wife was the most virtuous, led to their paying a surprise 
visit to Rome, where they found all consorts enjoying their diver- 
sions and only Lucretia, wife of Prince Collatinus, at her domestic 
duties. Fired by her beauty, Sextus Tarquinius secretly returned 
at night, and having threatened Lucretia with strangling her and 
placing the corpse of a slave in her couch, prevailed upon her virtue. 
At daylight she informed her father and her husband and, having 
exacted from them an oath of vengeance, stabbed herself. The 
Romans, aroused, expelled the Tarquins and a republic was es- 
tablished. 

Whatever may be its foundation in fact, questioned by Niebuhr 
and Mommsen, but more recently re-affirmed by Appleton,”’ the 
story has made a profound and long-lasting impression on the 
imagination of the Western world.?* Lucretia could and did provide 
occasion for didactic moralizing, from Valerius Maximus and Plut- 


* Cf. J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Ligdes de filologia Portuguesa, Lisboa, 1926 
(2), 403-405, and Jodo da Silva Correia, A rima e a sua acgio lingutstica e ideo- 
légica, Lisboa, 1930. This has appeared in sections in various periodicals, the two 
first in A lingua Portuguesa (Lisboa), 1929-30, (I), 246-263; 334 ff. 

* For illustrations of this prejudice, cf. Matos Fragoso, El ingrato agradecido, 
ed. Heaton, note to line 297 f. 

*¢ Dionysius Halicarnassus, Antiquitates Romanae, IV, 64, 1-67; Diodorus 
Siculus, Bibliotheca historica, X, 20, 1-3; Livy, I, 57-59. 

27Ch. Appleton, Trois épisodes de l'histoire ancienne de Rome: Les Sabines, 
Lucréce, Virginia, in Revue historique de droit francais et éranger, 4° série, 1924, ITT. 

*8 Cf. H. Galinsky, Der Lucretia-Stoff in der Weliliteratur, Breslau, 1932. We 
are indebted to this excellent study for details of the international background. 
The Spanish part would bear amplification and further research at first hand. 
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arch to Abraham a Sancta Clara, either by feminists, with Boc- 
caccio, or anti-feminists like Jean de Meung. It provided tragic 
plots of beauty and death in Bandello and Shakespeare; republican 
propaganda for Hans Sachs and Bullinger, Schlegel and Lessing, 
Rousseau and Hugo; erotic suggestion for Ovid and Chaucer, 
Bandello and Scudéry. But, for the purpose of the present ob- 
servations, we should like to emphasize only one aspect in a complex 
picture: Lucretia as an ideal embodiment of tragic purity and the 
moral problem of suicide. 

Dante had placed Lucretia, not among the suicides of the 
Seventh Circle, but with national heroes like Brutus.2* Her self- 
destruction was atoned for by her effort to live in the memory of 
men. While Petrarch thought of her in terms of a reviving Roman 
pride, Boccaccio did not hesitate to name her among his “Famous 
women.” In Spain, G6mez Manrrique, contradicting Pere Toroella 
stanza by stanza, pointed to Lucretia as one of the notables y netas: 


Que por enxemplo vulgar 
deuemos todos tener 
de Lucretia su matar . . .29># 


Juan de Mena in his Laberinto de Fortuna saw her as 


sobre todas la casta Lucrecia 
con ese cuchillo que se desculpé *° 


and the thoughtful Ferndn Pérez de Guzman held up for admiration: 


la perfecta continencia 
de Lucrecia predicada.™ 


No breath of slander had touched her in the mind of Diego de San 
Pedro, who, in his Cdrcel de amor, briefly tells of ‘“‘this corona de la 
nacién humana.” * Even early in the sixteenth century Diego 
Lépez de Haro, emphasizing her santa honestidad, made her say: 


En mi causa es conoscida 
mi voluntad no culparse; 
mas, quise ser omezida, 
porque la muerte quitase 
la verguenga de la vida. 
La bondad quiere escusar 
el dezir y el sospechar.* 


29 Inferno, Canto IV, 128. 

29 bis Cancionero del siglo XV, ed. Foulché-Delbosc, II, 23. 

% Jbid., I, 158. Cf. also I, 121. 

* Jbid., I, 665. Cf. also I, 735. 

* Cap. XLIV; ed. Madrid, Renacimiento, p. 198. 

*® Aviso para cuerdos, ed. E. Buceta, Revue hispanique, 1929, LX XVI, 342. 
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Then why, we may ask again, already in Lucas Ferndndez, before 
1514, had the haunting insidious rhyme necia fastened itself to the 
name of our heroine? 


3. Saint AUGUSTINE 


The answer forms a curious little paragraph in the survival of 
patristic literature. In the second and third century of our era 
Tertullian had been preoccupied with the ethical problem of 
Lucretia’s self-destruction, but had accepted it “famae et gloriae 
causa,” praising Lucretia nevertheless as an uphoider of mono- 
gamy.* Two centuries later the problem was taken up by Saint 
Augustine in the City of God, in a chapter which reverberated down 
the centuries: De Lucretia, quae se ob inlatum sibi stuprum peremit.® 
The great Father put the question in the form of a deadly dilemma: 
“Sed ita haec causa ex utroque latere coartatur, ut, si extenuatur 
homicidium, adulterium confirmetur; si purgatur adulterium, 
homicidium cumuletur; nec omnino inuenitur exitus, ubi dicitur: 
Si adulterata, quur laudata; si pudica, quur occisa?” It has 
been felt sometimes that this attack on Lucretia was made “in a 
petty spirit’ ** and Rebecca West has suggested that there was ill 
nature in Augustine’s sweeping allegations against the Romans.*’ 
One may wonder, however, how the boy who wept over the fate of 
Dido,** could fail, as a man, to sympathize with Lucretia. As a 
trained rhetorician, Augustine ruthlessly sharpened the horns of his 
dilemma, but it may be supposed that when doing so, he felt perhaps 
less concerned with Lucretia as a historical figure, or as an ideal 
figure, than with the moral problem of suicide. Lucretia, one might 
say, became the victim of her prominence, her exemplarity,**>* 
and upon her, as an outstanding suicide, was fastened the discussion 

* Opera omnia, ap. Migne, Patrologia latina, I1, Paris, 1844, p. 926; II, 952. 

% De Civitate Dei Libri XXII, ed. E. Hoffmann (Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasti- 
corum latinorum, XXXX), L. I, cap. XVIIII (in other editions XVIII), p. 36 f. 

86 J. McCabe, Saint Augustine and his Age, London, 1910 (2), p. 308. 

37 St. Augustine, New York, 1933, p. 126. 

% Confessions, Bk. I, chapter XIV. 

bis Georg Voigt, who has studied the story of Lucretia as a variant of the 
“Female chastity and suicide”-motive (cf. “Uber die Lucretia-Fabel und ihre 
literarischen Verwandten,”’ Kgl. Sdchsische Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften, Philol.- 
historische Classe, Leipzig, 1883, XX XV, 1-36), has suggested that the Lucretia- 
theme had been traditionally used, before Augustine, as a rhetorical exercise. 
In the sixth century the rhetorician Emporius still mentioned Lucretia as a 
“case” for practice (cf. p. 8 and Rhetores latini minores, ed. Halm, Lipsiae, 1863, 
p. 572). Still in the same tradition were two imaginary speeches by Coluccio 
Salutato, one for Lucretia’s father and husband, the other for her own use (p. 25). 
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of a general ethical problem which also happened to have become a 
burning actuality. Even so, a discussion of suicide, Lucretia’s and 
Cato’s, in the first book of the City of God appears incongruous 
to the casual reader, until he remembers the circumstances in which 
the book was written. Book I was finished before 415 (and perhaps 
issued separately), and a few years earlier, in 410, the hordes of 
Alaric had finally overrun and sacked the city of Rome. The 
impact of this catastrophe had left the Western world, Christians 
and non-Christians alike, in a state of trauma, comparable to our 
own since the “blitzing” of London and the atomic bomb. Augus- 
tine felt the need of impressing on the shocked millions the idea 
that Rome, after all, was an earthly, all too earthly city, and that 
man’s only salvation lies in the building of a supra-terrestrial ‘City 
of God.”” Like much of Augustine’s work, the book was written 
under pressure of immediate necessity.** The first ten books 
especially are rambling and almost incoherent, and the word 
“journalism” has not improperly been used to describe them. It 
is only natural, then, that the recent “headliner,” the sacking of 
Rome, should be the subject of the first chapter. We may infer, 
moreover, that it was a definite practical need that made Augustine 
take up the moral problems created by the fall of the city for 
thousands of its inhabitants, for men who might despair, like Cato 
after Caesar’s victory, but especially for the women. All had 
heard of Lucretia. Were all those who had suffered violence to 
wield Lucretia’s dagger? *** The anti-stoical, the Christian answer 
could be only what it was, and no quarter could be shown, even by 
a Humanist, to a pathetic figure of the heroic past. 


4. THe Fauu or Lucrece 


In an emergency a great name had been attached to an urgent 
problem, mainly for purposes of illustration, but eventually it was 
found that the name and the problem could no longer be divorced. 
Augustine’s censure would now remain connected not so much with 
the suicide of ravished women as with the traditional figure of 
Lucretia. His position, however, was not to go quite unchallenged, 
even in Spain. The Marquis of Santillana, in his Proverbios, 
blaming ‘el soberbioso Tarquino” and praising Lucretia with Diana 

Cf. J. N. Figgis, The Political Aspects of St. Augustine’s “City of God.” 
London, 1921, p. 5. 

394 On October 18, 1946 the Associated Press reported that Mohandas 


K. Gandhi, no Augustine, had “advised women in the riot-torn areas of eastern 
Bengal to commit suicide if necessary to avoid dishowor.” 
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and Dido, quoted in his Glosas from the Quatro virtudes cardinales 
by one “Maestre Johan Galense,” “ in which the City of God is 
mentioned and Lucretia is presented as saying: “yo de mi pecado 
me absuelvo; mas de la pena non me libro.” “' Here was a neat 
avoidance of the threatening horns, and one accepting both the 
innocence of the abused and the proud refusal of life under human 
dishonor, a solution, it would seem, eminently acceptable to a 
Spaniard. Or we might say that both points of the dilemma were 
blunted: Lucretia could be, conceivably, adulterata, but innocently 
so, and pudica, yet not to her own satisfaction. 

Diego de San Pedro took a similar line of defense in his Carcel 
de amor (1492), making Lucrecia declare: “aunque el cuerpo fué 
forzado, qued6 el coraz6n inocente, porque soy libre de culpa; mas 
no me absuelvo de la pena” and, borrowing from Livy (“nec ulla 
deinde inpudica Lucretiae exemplo vivet’’), added the explanation: 
“porque ninguna duefia por ejemplo mfo pueda ser vista errada.” “ 
We find the same reasoning in the popular romance of Tarquino y 
Lucrecia:* Lucrecia, an unwilling sinner, but a suicide for the 
public good, 


Porque ninguna matrona 
Por mi ejemplo sea mala. 


Or, as D. Juan de Arguijo put it, perhaps half a century later: 


Ceda al debido honor la dulce vida; 
Que no es bien, dijo, que otra menos casta 
Ose bivir con el ejemplo mio.“ 


Far different from this aristocratic Renaissance attitude was the 
popular reaction to Augustine’s censure, evidently known among 


“0 Tfiigo de Mendoza, Obras, ed. Amador de los Rios, Madrid, 1852, p. 72 ff. 
The editor finds the passage referred to in “‘el Breviloguium del Galense (parte I, 
cap. 3, ed. de Leon, 1511).” The author, whom Santillana elsewhere (p. 79) 
calls “Maestre Johan, el inglés,” was the twelfth-century jurist Joannes Galensis, 
John of Wales, best known through his Compilatio secunda, a collection of de- 
cretals. 

“ Cf. also l.c., p. 78 f.: “Yo so quito de la culpa; mas non de la pena.” 

® L.c., p. 198. 

“ Durdn, Romancero general, I, nr. 519. It appeared in the Antwerp Can- 
cionero de romances (ca. 1545-50), fol. 212r-213v and 275rv; from a probably 
earlier pliego suelto. Cf. Menéndez Pidal’s edition, Madrid, 1914, pp. xv, xxx1. 

“ BAE, XXXII, 394. This romance is closely followed in Moreto’s Baile 
de Lucrecia y Tarquino, Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 16291. Cf. R. de 
Balbin Lucas, “Tres piezas menores de Moreto inéditas,” Revista de bibliografia 
nacional, Madrid, III (1942), 103-108. 
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the vulgo only at second hand, since no Spanish translation of the 
City of God was published until 1614.6 It involved, as usual, a 
wanton prejudgment and an enormous simplification, and might 
be summed up in the words of a poster, which was put up in Toledo, 
early in the sixteenth century, “en vnos espectdculos”’: 


Esta es Lucrecia 
que fue puta y necia.** 


At first, perhaps, it was puta o necia, but, although Juan Pastor’s 
Farsa is itself a glorification of Lucretia, based on the account in 
Dionysius Halicarnassus, the bobo casually alludes to Lucrecia 
“que fué puta y necia.” “7 This was probably an expression of a 
deep popular conviction and one formed long ago, although seldom, 
and as it were accidentally, drawn to the surface. And evidently, 
too, this was the source of our fatal rhyme. 


5. Baroque SABOTAGE 


Opinion is nearly always ambivalent, and idealistic regard for 
Lucretia, almost never quite forgotten, is but the obverse of a 
popular contempt, equally constant, although, in the nature of 
things, usually less articulate. The great fluctuations of optimism 
and pessimism in the course of the centuries are likely, however, to 
throw one or the other attitude temporarily into greater relief. 
This happened with Lucretia as with the other great figures of the 
past. 

We shall not attempt here to outline the story of the great 
“debunking” process which laid low the most revered and most 
poetic figures of mythology and tradition—‘‘Hero y Leandro en 
pafios menores’’—, as Quevedo expressed it. It had appeared, in 
previous cycles, in the satires of Lucian of Samosata, the “‘blas- 
phemer” of the Gods. In the Renaissance of the twelfth century, 
we find Walter Map, though praising Lucretia, declaring that now 
there are no more such women: “Amice, nulla est Lucretia, nulla 
Penolope, nulla Sabina.” And, he adds: “Omnes time.” * In 


“* By Antonio de Roys, Madrid; republished Antwerp, 1676. A later trans- 
lation, by José Cayetano Dias de Beyral, appeared in Antwerp, 1710. 

“* This, according to a manuscript note by a sixteenth-century hand, in the 
Madrid copy of Juan Pastor’s Farsa de Lucrecia (ca. 15307). Cf. Bonilla, Cinco 
obras, 49. 

47 Cf. p. 64. The author was also aware of the Church Father’s criticism: 
**y tan tino [r. con tino? ]/la reprueua ell Agustino,” 1. 500 f. 

48 De nugis curialium, ed. M. R. James, Oxford, 1914, p. 146 (Bk. IV, cap. 
IT). 
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the sixteenth century Erasmus repeats Lucian, and Ariosto,** as 
well as Rabelais (“Dido vendoit des mousserons . . . Lucresse 
hospitaliére’’) ®° gibes at Olympus. Typical are the dialect words 
of Andrea Calmo, in the mid-sixteenth century, exhibiting the 
“tinelo de misser Giove, dove ghe giera dona Venere, che feva i 
rafioli, Marte menava el paston, Mercurio gratava formazo e 


Saturno sopiava la stagnada. . . .”" In Portugal Camoens might 
still be writing of Lucretia: 


Aquella, que de pura castidade 
de si mesma tomou cruel venganza .. .* 


In Spain, as late as 1581, one might still find Juan de la Cueva 
presenting in his Comedia de la libertad de Roma por Mucio Cevola 
a somewhat unhistoric republican ideal of a Lucretia who 


Delante el pueblo que se avia juntado, 
Al hierro agudo el casto pecho 4 dado.® 


But in 1592, in Madrid, before the “Academia de los Humildes,”’ 
the long-revered figure of Dido was rudely attacked by the ‘“Aca- 
démico Balordo”’ and Valencia soon followed suit.** It was probably 
not by chance that a most emphatic and even passionate restate- 
ment of Augustine’s argument appeared in Spain in the year 1596, 
in the Philosophia moral de Principes of Juan de Torres.“ The 
attitude of Cervantes, not infrequently ironic in his “‘visién del 


“° Cf. A. Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes, Madrid, 1925, p. 25. 

5° Oeuvres, ed. Boulenger, Paris, 1938, p. 318 ff. 

5 Lettere, ed. V. Rossi, Torino, 1888, p. 138. 

5 Sonnets, nr. 95. 

53 Comedias y tragedias, Madrid, 1917, II, 382. 

4 Cf. [J. Cyrne], Tragedia de los amores de Eneas y de la reyna Dido, ed. 
Gillet and Williams, PMLA, 1931, XLVI, 369 f. The story of Dido in Spain 
has now been further elaborated in an excellent study by Maria Rosa Lida, “Dido 
y su defensa en la literatura espafiola,” RFH, IV-V (1942-43). How also Dido 
was spattered with the mud slung at Lucretia appears from the coplas addressed 
by the above-mentioned “Académico Balordo” to Diego Maldonado, with these 
introductory allusions to Virgil: “El que columpiaba el cesto . . . que alabé 
sin para qué & la otra Reyna de Berberia que se maté de necia. . . .” Cf. Lucas de 
Torre, BAE, 1915, II, 215 f. 

% Burgos, 1596 and 1602; Barcelona, 1598, Lisboa, 1602. I have not been 
able to see the book, which is neither in the British Museum nor in the Library 
of the Hispanic Society. Galinsky, l.c., p. 144, knows it apparently only through 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique, Amsterdam, 1720 (8rd ed.), II, 1797 ff., 
where one may also read a Latin epigram with the same tendency by a certain 
René Laurent de la Barre: “Si tibi forte fuit, Lucretia,/gratus adulter ... ,” 
which passed into French, Dutch and German. 
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ideal” ** and definitely two-sided in the case of Dido,*’ is not very 
clear in the case of Lucretia. In the Quijote Dulcinea is exalted, 
“asf en la belleza como en la principalidad,” by the author’s de- 
claring that “ni la llega Elena, ni la alcanza Lucrecia” (I, 25). 
And in La Cueva de Salamanca Pancracio erroneously says of his 
wife: ‘‘no hay Lucrecia que se le llegue ni Porcia que se le iguale; 
la honestidad y el recogimiento han hecho en ella su morada.” * 
But there are curious signs of a change, both in approval and in 
disapproval of Lucretia. Approval in that Dorotea is presented 
sympathetically as having acted in her relations with Don Fernando 
as did Lucretia with Tarquin. She succumbed, thinking: “usard 
él de la fuerza, y vendré a quedar deshonrada y sin disculpa de la 
culpa que me podfa dar el que no supiese cudn sin ella he venido 
a este punto: porque { qué razones serdn bastantes para persuadir 
a mis padres, y a otros, que este caballero entré en mi aposento sin 
consentimiento mfo?” On the other hand, the author made Leo- 
cadia’s father in La fuerza de la sangre assure his daughter that, in 
spite of the violence which had been done to her, she was not guilty: 
“la verdadera deshonra esta en el pecado, y la verdadera honra en 
la virtud; con el dicho, con el desseo y con la obra se ofende a Dios, 
y pues tu, ni en dicho, ni en pensamiento, ni en hecho, le has ofen- 
dido, tente por honrada, que yo por tal te tendre.” * Here, one 
might say, spoke a true Christian who might or might not have 
known of Augustine. But in the interpolated El curioso imperti- 
nente (D.Q., I, 34) we hear a faint echo of that chapter in the City 
of God, when Camila promises her maid that she will not attempt 
her life: “Ve segura . . . porque ya que sea atrevida, y simple, a 
tu parecer, en volver por mi honra, no lo he de ser tanto como 
aquella Lucrecia de quien dicen que se maté sin haber cometido 
error alguno, y sin haber muerto primero a quien tuvo la causa de 
su desgracia.” * The tell-tale necia does not appear, but simple 
(which we have italicized) will do almost as well. 

As time led on to the fulness of the Spanish Baroque, amidst a 

56 Cf. Castro, l.c., p. 38 f. Professor Castro has illuminatingly presented 
this attitude as inherent in the author’s technique of opposing universal to parti- 
cular truth, poetry to history, but it may also be conceived, outside of esthetic 
categories, in terms of a vital rhythm between faith and disillusion. 

57 Cf. M. R. Lida, RFH, 1942, IV, p. 228 f., 237. The story of Dido is told 
decorously in the Persiles, II, 17, after being burlesqued in Don Quijote, II, 71. 

58 Entremeses, ed. Schevill-Bonilla, p. 134. 

5° Novelas exemplares, ed. Schevill-Bonilla, II, 127. The italics are ours. 


6 Don Quijote, nueva edicién critica de F. Rodriguez Marin, III, 96. The 
editor does not comment. ; 
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now general sabotage of Renaissance values, Lucretia became the 
object of a special vindictiveness. Puta y necia, which a century 
earlier had expressed only the native coarseness of the crowd, had 
now acquired a new significance: the first word was an invitation 
to baroque eroticism, the second, strangely enough, had turned 
into a grave social reproach. 

The age was losing faith in itself and its process of self-de- 
struction proceeded from denying that there was any virtue left in 
women, to affirming that there never had been, that no woman was 
ever forced, and that Lucretia must needs have been both a wanton 
and a hypocrite. But this was now affirmed, not with an unthink- 
ing guffaw, but with a knowing leer. 


Bien dices; que no hay Lucrecias, 
Ni Torcuatos ni Virginias 
En esta edad ... 


said Diana in Lope’s El perro del hortelano.™ “Dime,” asked Vasco 
in Tirso’s El vergonzoso en palacio, 


{piensas de veras que en el mundo ha habido 
mujer forzada? 


The answer was: No, 


y {quieren esas daifas persuadirnos 
que no pueden guardar sus pertenencias 
de peligros noturnos? @ 


Had not perhaps Lucretia provoked the attack and indeed deserved 
it? Quevedo’s Mendes wrote to her galley-slave, Escarraman: 


Quéxaste de ser forzado, 
jno pudiera decir mas 
Lucrecia del Rey Tarquino, 
que tu de su Magestad! ® 


* Ed. Garnier, Paris, 1928, p. 37. 

® Edition Castro, Madrid, 1937, Act I, 1. 454 ff. This does not prevent 
Tirso from traditionally praising Lucretia as a model of virtue: cf. D. Gil de las 
calzas verdes, III, 3, and La prudencia en la mujer, III, 4. However, unlike Cer- 
vantes, although like many others, he ignores the fact that Lucretia was not 
physically forced, but psychologically, by fear of infamy. The times emphasized 
physical resistance as the only convincing proof. In Mira de Mescua’s El esclavo 
del demonio, it is the example of the country girl Lisida (II, 2074 ff.) and her stout 
physical defense which brings Lisarda to confess her own hidden guilt: “En tu 
peligro me vi;/falté el valor, fué vencido” (1. 2092 f.). 

% “Hidalgo,” Romances de Germania, Madrid, 1779, p. 232. 
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Had not Géngora presented Lucretia as consentida, making Gerardo 
say to Lucrecia: 


Necia fué Porcia, y mds necia 
la de tu nombre, y lo fundo 

en que a Porcia eché del mundo 
el no admitir segundo hombre, 
y nada la de tu nombre, 
admitido ya el segundo.™ 


It came to a point where Gaspar Lucas Hidalgo could quote “un 
poeta” who said: 


Si le dieran mil reales 4 Lucrecia, 
Ella fuera mas llana y menos necia.® 


We are far removed now from the noble and pathetic Lucretia of 
Guido Reni or even Rembrandt. 

And what about necia? This word had now become invested 
with a deep social relevancy. Necedad, sometimes almost glorified 
by the devout Middle Ages and not especially condemned by the 
Renaissance, had become for the Baroque the crowning sin, the 
negation of discrecién, that is of understanding and judgment, which 
in a difficult society had become a condition for survival: “La 
necedad, madre de todo mal suceso,” as Cervantes already ex- 
pressed it.** Just before 1600 the necios and modorros were the 
obsession of Quevedo; in 1646, with Gracidn, El Discreto had become 
the ideal of the perfect caballero. A fool cannot survive, she cannot 
even greatly love: 


,Cudndo has visto mujer necia 
que tuviese grande amor? * 


And only a fool, to the baroque mind, would commit suicide. Life 
may be held lightly in affairs of “honour,” but it is strenuous and 
on the whole desirable, and its deliberate denial is felt to be not 


* L.c., p. 906. Our italics. 

% Didlogos de apacible entretenimiento, BAE, XXXVI, 310. There were 
editions of 1606, 1610, 1618. The poeta may have been Lope de Vega, who later 
in his Rimas, 1634, fol. 53v, printed: “No estaua pobre la feroz Lucrecia, / Que a 
darle don Tarquino mil reales / Ella fuera mas blanda y menos necia.” 

66 Novelas ejemplares, ed. Rodriguez Marin, I, 101. Since Bell’s remarks on 
discrecién in Revue hispanique, 1930, LX XX, 668 ff., further interesting infor- 
mation on this key-word has been gathered by Miss Margaret Bates, “‘Discrecién” 
in the Works of Cervantes, Washington, 1945. Much remains to be said about the 
social implications of the term. 

87 Lope de Vega, El mayor maestro el tiempo, Acad. N., VII, 520. 
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only sinful but anti-social and silly. As a grand gesture suicide 
needs a classical background. 

All this needs fuller discussion elsewhere. Suffice it to note here 
that the new emphasis on discrecién and necedad was necessarily 
reflected by the greater frequency in rhyming Lucrecia with necia. 
When this emphasis disappeared and with Neo-classicism suicide 
once more became respectable and tragic, the fatal rhyme also 
disappeared. Sor Juana, in 1695, perhaps one of the last ones to 
use it, unreservedly praised the ancient heroine and preciously 
ended her second sonnet with the line: 


y tu deshonra te eterniza honrada! * 


The elder Moratin’s Lucrecia, never performed but published in 
1762, shows Lucretia once more as we saw her in the Proverbios of 
Santillana or in the sixteenth-century romance: 


. Sabrdn quién fué Lucrecia. 
Sabrdn en cudnto el pundonor aprecia 
Y hallarén con mi muerte dolorosa 
De virtud casta y de valor heréico 
En las doctas historias vervaderas 
Ejemplo las matronas venideras.”° 


6. CONCLUSION 


In the story of the Lucrecia-necia rhyme we may probably 
discount the effect of the metrical compulsion, especially after 1550. 
Boscén could refer to the Spanish traditionalists as “hombres que 
no se mueven sino al son de los consonantes,’’ ™ but after Garcilaso, 
and in spite of Castillejo, the rhyme never recovered its former 
importance. 

We have been dealing with a historical or pseudo-historical fact 
and a massive Roman tradition built on it. The “ideal” figure of 
Lucretia, in spite of Augustine’s incisive dialectic, degenerating in 
the lower strata into a boorish gibe, was never quite destroyed. 
But the attack undoubtedly found support in an easy rhyme, which 


68 As Unamuno observed of the Spaniards of the Golden Age: “en la ocasién 
se moverdn guerra a si mismos sin destruirse’’ (our italics), Ensayos, Madrid, 1916- 
18,1, 114. Professor Castro, speaking of the suicide of Griséstomo in the Quijote, 
remarked: “I know of no other suicide in all post-Tridentine literature,” ‘The 
prefaces to Don Quijote,”’ Ph.Q., 1942, XXI, p. 83. 

6° Poesias completas, p. 441. 

7 BAE, II, 115. Cf. also the sonnet by José Vicente Alonso (d. 1841), BAE, 
LXVII, 665. 
11 Obras, p. 167. 
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may have carried it in dull times and lent it a sort of historical 
continuity. And when this rhyme eventually came to express a 
new social meaning, in the Baroque, a sensual age and one without 
pity for the foolish, the rhyme’s increasing frequency no doubt 
helped to intensify the general assault on all ideal values. The 
rhyme as such has been blamed for its mechanizing influence and its 
dangerous inducement to obvious associations. It has also been 
credited with a certain generative power, in Carducci’s sense. It is, 
of course, nearly always a focal point, and we may add perhaps, 
on the basis of the preceding pages, a peculiarly sensitive one. Not 
only have we seen it react unmistakably to strongly-marked ten- 
dencies, but at times it was responsive enough to detect an ancient 
prejudice running a secret course below the cultural surface. 


JosepH E. GILLEetT 
Bryn Mawr College 

















THE THEATER IN NEW SPAIN IN THE EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


I 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLISEO 


F the recreations popular among the residents of the capital of 
New Spain, the theater held an important place. During the 
early years of the viceroyalty, dramatized versions of Biblical stories 
were encouraged; dramatic performances were staged by the cathe- 
dral choir in both church and monasteries, and, after 1571, by stu- 
dents of the Jesuit schools. The secular drama flourished as early 
as 1568,‘ although no permanent building had been provided. 
While the theater was undoubtedly promoted by the civil authori- 
ties, few details have been brought to light concerning the buildings 
utilized, the pioneer actors, or the early playwrights.? A building 
for theatrical purposes was erected in the patio of the Hospital Real 
de los Indios, which was on San Juan de Letran Street, south of the 
Franciscan Monastery; but this was destroyed by the inundation of 
1629, and a new one begun some ten years later.2 The Hospital 
itself, a charitable institution, was administered by the Brothers of 
Saint Hippolytus, who also had charge of the playhouse which was 
maintained primarily as a source of revenue. The prior of the 
Hospital in the early days appointed the manager and exercised 
control over the actors, but that official was later relieved of this 
unpleasant and inappropriate responsibility, and all business per- 
taining to the institution, including control of the theater, was placed 
in the hands of a secular administrator,‘ appointed by the crown but 
responsible to a member of the Audiencia, usually the ranking oidor, 
in whose hands rested the disposition of all matters concerning hos- 
1 Arias de Villalobos (1568-1637?) to the viceroy, México, n.d., in Historia 


467, Expediente 1, f. 1. All manuscripts cited, except Registros, are in the 
Archivo General de la Nacién, Mexico City. 

2 See José J. Rojas Garciduefias, El teatro de Nueva Espajia en el siglo XVI, 
México, 1935. 

* Pedro de la Cerra Safiudo to the viceroy, November 15, 1638, in Historia 
467, Exp. 1. The plan of this theater was published by Luis Gonzdlez Obregén 
in his Mézico Viejo, México, 1900, p. 332. 

* Constituciones y ordenanzas para el régimen y govierno del Hospital Real y 
General de los Indios . . . México, 1778, Prélogo. 
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pitals, colleges, and seminaries. This oidor, better known and often 
referred to as the juez del Hospital, was usually a Spaniard of wide 
legal experience, who was called upon to devote considerable time 
to the many problems constantly arising in connection with the 
theater. Among those who figured prominently in the first half of the 
eighteenth century were Miguel Calder6n de la Barca, Francisco 
Valenzuela Venegas, Juan de Olivin Rebolledo, Juan’ Picado 
Pacheco, Pedro Malo de Villavicencio and Francisco de Ech4varri. 

To make sure that the theater returned all possible revenue to 
the Hospital, detailed financial records were required, some of which 
are extant. These show the date, the place—whether in the Coliseo 
or some other place in the city, the total receipts, whether tickets 
were sold or the performance gratis, the regular and extra salary of 
each actor and other employees, incidental expenses, cost of con- 
struction or repairs, and many other items, but not the titles of the 
plays given. This detail was not required until after 1750.5 

After Lorenzo de Saravia, the first administrador in the eigh- 
teenth century, died in 1708, his successor, Diego Florencio Alday, 
held the dual réle of administrator and manager of the theatrical 
troup until July, 1711. The failure of the theater to contribute to 
the maintenance of the Hospital during that time is explained by the 
following figures: 


Year Receipts Expenses ® 
DNS « dicinet>enabSaabiee 7,425 9,259 
SP sc teaawietancns one 7,259 8,875 
oc A, en er 13,194 16,166 


In 1710, Augustin Vidarte, a Spaniard, was appointed by the 
king as administrator of the Hospital de los Indios, but until he took 
over the management on March 24, 1713, Andrés Cesarini acted in 
a temporary capacity.’ In his attempts to improve the theater, he 
mortgaged not only its income of some of its property. Vidarte, 
who managed with time to untangle the resulting complications, 
served until October 26, 1726, when he was suspended by the 
viceroy. Juan Ladrén de Guevara served briefly; in 1727 Joseph 


5 A cédula of 1766 is the first noted which required a weekly report giving the 
titles of the comedias presented.—See Hist. 468, Exp. [2]. 

* Razén de lo que montan los salarios de los cémicos y demas gastos, Civil 
68, Exp. 3, ff. 4-5; Peticién de Joseph de Ledesma en nombre de D. Augustin de 
Vidarte a la Audiencia, August 26, 1715, in margin, ibid., f. 317. 

7 Unless otherwise indicated, the facts and dates in this and succeeding 
paragraphs are drawn from various manuscript sources which are cited in detail 
in Part II. 
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C4rdenas Guzmdn y Flores was made temporary administrator, but 
acted until 1732. From that time, Luis Antonio Flores, a canon of 
the cathedral, directed the business affairs of both Hospital and 
theater until a cédula of December 31, 1741, placed Cardenas 
permanently in the post he had before held only nominally.® 

After Vidarte assumed control, new regulations were put into 
effect; these provided that the theater might be offered annually 
for lease to the highest bidder. The lessee, with a fiador as security 
for the debt, signed a contract with the administrator. With the 
lease went the authority to appoint the manager, whose duties con- 
sisted of engaging and financing the members of the company for 
the year beginning at Easter and ending with Shrove Tuesday, 
selecting the plays to be given, supervising rehearsals, and acting as 
stage director. To finance the company, the manager, with a 
responsible surety, contracted with a money lender, usually a mer- 
chant, to furnish the funds needed for salaries, costumes and other 
expenses incident to the performances in return for all or a stipulated 
part of the revenue. The lessees, the rent each paid, and the 
managers, so far as known to the writer, were as follows: 


Year Lessee Rent Manager 

1715 Juan de Apelo Corbulacho 

1718 Eusebio and José Vela 2,000 Eusebio Vela 

17206 Juan de Apelo Corbulacho 

1723-24 Eusebio Vela 

1726 E. Roque Davila y Quesada 3,500 Eusebio Vela 

1727 Vidarte and Vela 3,200 Eusebio Vela 

1728 Fr. Paula y Cabrera 2,0007 Vidarte (of business only) 
Miguel Vidarte 2,5007 Vela 

1729 ‘ 
Pedro Ossorio 

1730 Eusebio Vela 2,200* Vela 

1731-36 Vela 2,000 Vela 

1737-45 Vela 3,006 Antonio de la Serna 


t Plus necessary repairs. 
* And two performances for the benefit of the Hospital. 


From this table it can be seen that, from 1718 to 1736, the lessee 
and the manager were generally one and the same—Eusebio Vela, 
but during 1729 administrator Cardenas acted temporarily as 
manager to the extent of fixing and paying the salaries, a policy 
which obviated much bickering and borrowing on the part of the 
actors. 


8 Hospitales 47, Exp. 1, ff. 1-7. 
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The company was made up, as in Spain, of from one to four 
galanes; one or two graciosos; one or two barbas; a sobresaliente; and 
one or more other male actors; one or two damas, one or more 
graciosas or sobresalientes, and two or more misicas (singers); but 
the leading ladies were also expected to be both singers and dancers. 
There were cashiers, one for receipts at the main entrance and one in 
charge of boxes and stalls, which were usually sold by subscription; 
a bookkeeper, a keeper of the wardrobe, vendors of ices and candy, 
and other temporary employees. Salaries were often fixed in 
advance, but in some seasons, in order to arouse more interest on 
the part of the actors in satisfying the public, they were engaged on 
a “partes” or percentage basis. Members were required to give 
performances in the Coliseo; in various localities in and about the 
city; and, on special occasions—especially the three nights following 
the king’s birthday—in the theater in the viceregal palace. For 
such special performances they were not paid a fixed fee, but were 
usually generously rewarded by the viceroy. Besides, there were 
free performances called guanajas, and there were maromas, rope- 
walking or other acrobatic feats, which were features of certain 
seasons, especially September and October. 

But most of the performances were given in the building begun 
in 1639 until it was destroyed by fire on January 20, 1722; and per- 
formances were resumed there certainly by the next year. As the 
noises incident to the performances had long disturbed the patients, 
a new structure, but also frame, was erected in 1725 on property 
belonging to the Hospital, at the corner of Espiritu Santo and facing 
on Acequia; from it that block acquired the name of Coliseo Viejo. 
The building was poorly constructed, and repairs were continually 
necessary. In 1729 Cardenas not only made those which were 
badly needed, but rearranged the seating in the patio so that all 
could see and hear.* Further repaired and reroofed in 1733,'° this 
Coliseo continued to serve until 1753, when a more durable structure 
was erected on the street then known as Colegio de Nifias, but later 
as Coliseo Nuevo. 

The management of the Coliseo underwent various changes as 
the result of regulations passed during the first half of the century. 
The cédula of April, 1701, which provided for the appointment of a 


* Memorial of Cardenas in Hist. 467, Exp. 6, ff. 1-14. 

# Archivo General de Indias, 62-4-11. Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. 
Audiencia de México. Expedientes sobre el Hospital Real de Yndios. Afios de 
1701-1731. For this information I am indebted to Miss Dorothy Schons, of the 
University of Texas. 
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secular mayordomo or administrator to handle the business, was a 
long forward step; but within a decade many of the weaknesses of 
the administrative system had become apparent to Judge Valen- 
zuela Venegas, who on March 23, 1711, asked for a reorganization. 
Such a step seems to have been contemplated at the time of the 
appointment of Vidarte, but the details first come to light in a set 
of ordenanzas which were later better known as the Nueva Planta, 
which included regulations for the Coliseo. While its terms were 
put into effect as soon as it was approved by the viceroy, regal 
approval seems not to have been given until October 5, 1715.4 
One of the clauses of the Nueva Planta conferred upon the 
manager authority to form the company and assign the parts, deter- 
mine the salaries—without any house rent, use of stalls in the 
theater, or any other extras—select the plays, be present at re- 
hearsals, appoint substitutes for absentees, and prevent discord and 
enmity among members of the company. It also placed upon him 
the responsibility of advising the judge promptly of “alguna mala 
amistad o correspondencia’’; under no circumstances should this be 
delayed until time for a new company to be formed, because that 
should be done in time for the actors to spend Lent in studying and 
rehearsing the three comedias that were to be given the first three 
days of the Easter season. He was required to keep a book showing 
the salary assigned each player and the instalments paid, the 
receipts of doors, “casa, banca y aposentos,” and the amounts 
turned over to the administrator and receipted for by him. Especi- 
ally was the manager ordered to give no extra bribe to secure either 
signature to a contract or the service expected from any actor.” 
The regulations issued in September, 1725, defined other aspects 
of administration and details of conduct in the theater itself. All 
plays had to be read and approved by the Ordinario in advance of 
presentation, and it was the responsibility of the manager to see that 
the dances and sainetes were “‘licitos y honestos.”’ Performances 
began in winter at two-thirty; in summer at four. The cast must be 
checked on entering, men and women by separate doors, to prevent 
others from gaining access back stage, where no one was permitted. 
No men were permitted to halt at or near the door by which the 
actresses entered, nor were men, regardless of rank or reason, 
permitted to enter their dressing room. Actors must leave and 
enter the stage by a special entrance, both to avoid confusion and to 
1 Constituciones, Prélogo, Secs. 41, 57-58, ff. 4 and 6. 


® Quoted in Autos sobre varias providencias pedidas por el Mayordomo del 
Hospital, in Historia 467, Exp. 6, ff. 16 verso to 17. 
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maintain proper standards of conduct. Women playing male réles 
must wear a basquifia extending to their shoes. The front of the 
stage had to be high enough to prevent the feet of the actors from 
being visible, and the first row of seats had to be more than a vara 
distant. Men and women were not permitted to occupy a box to- 
gether, and alcaldes on duty in the women’s section were forbidden 
to take others in with them. Women vendors were prohibited; that 
occupation was reserved for respectable men and young boys.” 

By the cédula of 1741, Cardenas was appointed administrator, 
authorized to recruit new material in Spain, and given wider scope 
in general oversight. His authority was extended to include not 
only the business aspects of the Hospital but also that of supervision 
of the hospital staff, as the Brothers of Saint Hippolytus were retired 
from duty in this institution.“ From his earlier five years of 
management (1727-1732), Cardenas was enabled to enter upon his 
duties fully aware of its many problems, and from his years of 
experience as one of the viceroy’s trusted aids, well prepared to 
administer the theater efficiently, as he did. 


II 
Tue Lire or Evsesio VELA 


Eusebio Vela, who has already been referred to as a lessee and 
manager of the Coliseo companies, was also an actor and a play- 
wright. Of his life few facts have so far been known. That 
Eusebio and his brother José became in 1718 the lessees of the 
Coliseo, and that Eusebio alone contracted in 1736 for its control for 
nine years is stated in an article in the Diario de Mézico.“ The 
principal source of information on Vela as a writer has hitherto been 
J. M. Beristéin de Souza,'* who states that Vela was born in New 
Spain and was the author of fourteen plays whose titles he cites. 
Most of these, he adds, have been published. Mexican historians 
have largely followed these statements.’ Plays bearing titles 


% Cédula Real of Philip V, in Ramo de Alcaldes Mayores, Tomo VI. Archivo 
General, México. 

4 Constituciones, Prélogo, Sec. 42. 

6 “Memorias del teatro de esta corte” in numbers 844-845, January 21 and 
22, 1808. 

8 Biblioteca hispano-americana septentrional, México, 1816-1821, III, 279. 

17 Enrique de Olavarria y Ferrari, Resefia histérica del teatro en Mézico, 
México, 1895, I, 24, and Francisco Pimentel, “Historia critica de la poesia en 
México” in Obras Completas, México, 1904, IV, 147; Carlos Gonzalez Pefia, 
Historia de la literatura mexicana, México, 1928, I, 187; and Julio Jiménez Rueda, 
Historia de la literatura mexicana, México, 1934, I, p. 76. Rodolfo Usigli (Mézico 
en el teatro, 1932, pp. 58-60) has both a Spanish and a Mexican Vela. 
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ascribed to him by Beristdin were actually given in 1729 and 1730, 
according to contemporary newspaper items in connection with the 
annual celebration of the king’s birthday in the viceregal palace; '* 
these have been credited to him by a well-informed Mexican critic.'® 
In 1944 a Mexican journalist brought out a volume in which he 
referred to and published in garbled form some documents bearing 
on Vela’s life, but gave no more explicit title or location than 
“Diversos expedientes y manuscritos en el Archivo General y 
Piblico de la Nacién.” *° 

All had overlooked some firsthand sources. The article in the 
Diario in 1808 was based partly on the introduction to the Consti- 
tuciones . . . del Hospital Real;* Beristdin’s source was almost 
certainly an article in the Gazeta de Mézico in June, 1733, to which 
we shall refer later. It did not state, as did Beristdin, and later 
Maria y Campos, that Vela was born in Mexico. That this as- 
sumption is erroneous is established beyond a doubt by Vela’s own 
statement that he was born in Toledo “en los reinos de Castilla” * 
in 1688.% His parents were Don Juan Vela and Dojfia Angela 
Garcia, both citizens of Toledo.* It is probable that he was a 
member of a family of actors, for he had a brother José, who was 
also an actor,” and he referred more than once, as we shall see, to 
relatives and friends in theatrical circles in Spain. In Madrid, 
where he was on the stage probably early in the century, he married 
his first wife, Tomasa Mange, by whom he had one son, Pedro, 
whom he outlived.*® With his brother José, he joined the company 


18 Gazeta de México, December, 1729, and December, 1730. 

19 José Niifiez y Dominguez, Un virrey limefio en México, México, 1927, pp. 
271-272. 

2° Armando de Maria y Campos, Andanzas y picardias de Eusebio Vela, autor 
y comediante mexicano del siglo XVIII. This enlightening statement is at the 
end of Chapter II, p. 113. 

*1 See note 4. 

* Testamento de Eusebio Vela, April 17, 1737, in Registro de Juan de Bal- 
buena, 1739, unpaged. This and all Registros herein referred to are in the Archivo 
de Notarfas in Mexico City. 

% On October 9, 1725, Vela gave his age as 37; on June 18, 1729, as 40. See 
Vela’s statements in Sobre avio del Coliseo, Historia 468, Exp. 1, f. 2, and in 
Autos sobre varias providencias pedidas por el mayordomo, in Historia 467, Exp. 
6, f. 9. 

* Testamento [p. 1]. 

% Maria y Campos states categorically, on the basis of the documents he 
supposedly read, that José never existed and that Vela had no relative connected 
with the stage in Mexico City. See Andanzas, p. 42. 

* Testamento [p. 4]. 
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of the Coliseo in Mexico City in 1713,”’ at the time that Augustin 
de Vidarte took office as the administrador of the Hospital Real. 
As the new administrator had earlier known Eusebio well enough to 
advance money to enable him to marry,”* it seems likely that the 
two brothers came to Mexico with him. 

Of Eusebio’s activities in his first two years in New Spain little 
has been brought to light; but a contract erists, dated March 16, 
1716, in which Eusebio and José agreed to fill the parts of first galén 
and gracioso on feast days, Mondays, and Thursdays during the 
ensuing season, and José to conduct rehearsals of the comedias and 
entremeses, at a combined salary of 3,000 pesos.2® They must have 
given satisfaction and their relations with the manager, at that time 
Juan Apelo Corbulacho, have continued cordial, for in 1718 when 
Apelo, as the highest bidder, was awarded the lease on the Coliseo, 
he turned it over to the Velas. They jointly signed as lessees for the 
season beginning at Easter at a rental of 3,000 pesos, payable quart- 
erly in advance, and Eusebio became the manager.*® To meet 
expenses, they borrowed from one Nicolds Valdés some 8,000 pesos— 
the amount the theater had produced the preceding season—and 
gave as security the total box-office receipts for the year, with the 
exception of an allowance of two pesos a day to each. They also 
reserved to themselves the proceeds from the sale of candy and ices 
in the theater, while the lender obligated himself to advance all funds 
needed for costumes and other necessary expenses.* 

With this loan Eusebio’s troubles began. Before the end of the 
year, as the receipts had not offset the debt by 3,500 pesos, Valdés 
refused to pay the actors; they, in turn, threatened to refuse to act. 
Through legal recourse, the brothers forced payment; Valdés 
retaliated by levying on mules José had bought, by garnisheeing 
payment on some he had sold, and by securing a court order for- 


27 Alejandro Monzén Gutiérrez, an actor, credited Vela in 1727 with “catorce 
afios de ejercicio en este Reino,” and Vela, in addressing the viceroy in 1730, said 
of himself, “que ha tiempo de diez y ocho afios se halla en la compafifa de dicho 
Coliseo.” —Luis Francisco de Utrera y Arroyo . . . contra Alejandro Monzén, 
in Historia 467, Exp. 5, and Autos fechos sobre el arrendamiento del coliseo de 
comedias de esta ciudad en Eusebio Vela, in ibid., Exp. 10, f. 1. 

*% Augustin Vidarte to Francisco Valenzuela Venegas, 1719, in Autos que 
sigue don Nicolés de Valdés . . . contra Eusebio Vela, Hospitales 56, Exp. 5, 
f. 20 verso. [Hereinafter referred to as Valdés vs. Vela. ] 

2° Registro de Gabriel Fernando Navarro, 1716, ff. 320-321 verso. 

30 Remate, March 23, 1718, in Valdés vs. Vela, loc. cit., ff. '7 verso to 9 verso. 

*t Note of Eusebio and Joseph Vela to Nicolds Valdés as aviador, in Registro 
de Navarro, April 16, 1718, 3 pp. unnumbered; and in Valdés vs. Vela, ff. 3-4. 
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bidding the Velas to leave town at the close of the season.” Un- 
perturbed, José, who was already in debt to Vidarte some 400 pesos,* 
borrowed more in order to marry one of the actresses, Nicolasa 
Campos. 

During the 1719 season Valdés tried to levy on one-half the weekly 
instalment of each brother’s salary of 1,300 pesos; the judge granted 
him a third. But Vidarte, who was in charge of the funds of the 
Coliseo, refused to execute the order. He explained that it was 
customary to pay each actor about half the annual salary when the 
company was formed each spring, for they needed it because they 
received no income during Lent when the theater was closed; 
besides it was necessary to placate them in order to induce them to 
sign the contract for the next year. The amount they later received 
weekly was barely enough for subsistence; without this, they could 
not act; and the Hospital was ultimately the loser. In spite of 
Valdés’ disgust over such concern for the actors and his comments 
that Vidarte had given the Velas an extra hundred pesos from the 
viceroy’s donation when the company played in the palace, he . 
remained unpaid.* 

In 1720, with Apelo Corbulacho again the manager and the 
Coliseo directly administered by Vidarte, the brothers still received 
only two pesos a day each; and in the next year only five each week 
—the balance of their earnings being retained to repay advances 
made each year by the current aviador. Valdés had already tried 
to hold that individual responsible for the balance owed by the 
Velas, and in 1721 he succeeded in inducing the judge to order 
Francisco Sdnchez de Ocampo, then the Velas’ financial backer, to 
pay both the debt and a fine of 200 pesos for having disobeyed earlier 
orders. Ocampo replied that he could not deprive either brother of 
the small income each was receiving, “que no es mds que el de 20 
reales cada uno para mantenerse a si y a sus familias,’”’ and advised 
the court to try some other channel. Before Valdés received a 
penny or the fine was actually imposed, Ocampo died.** 

In the early morning hours of January 20, 1722, after a per- 
formance of Ruinas e incendio de Jerusalém, and with Aqut fué 

% Tbid., ff. 1-12. 

% Vidarte to Valenzuela Venegas, ibid., f. 20 verso. 

“In August Vidarte stated that he was about to finance José’s marriage.— 
Ibid. On December 9, 1719, Nicolasa, as “su legitima mujer,” signed a note with 
José.—See Registro de Navarro, December 9, 1719, f. 943-943 verso. 


% Valdés vs. Vela, ff. 20-22. 
% Ibid., ff. 23-27. 
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Troya announced as the play for the next evening, the frame 
structure burned.*7 There were hasty repairs, for theatrical per- 
formances were given in 1723, and Eusebio, who was again the autor, 
or manager, paid all the obligations incurred that season,** and 
married Mariana Tecla de Escoto y Estensoro, the daughter of 
Antonio Escoto and Josepha Estensoro. The bride brought no 
dowry, and the groom estimated his financial resources at the time 
at around 400 pesos.** 

In spite of the month of celebration over the accession of Louis I 
to the throne of Spain and an unusually large number of bull fights, 
the theatrical season of 1724 was a financial success, and Vela would 
again have met all his current obligations had not the aviador fled 
the city without delegating anyone to receive his share of the weekly 
earnings.*® Valdés, with a court order that five pesos be withheld 
weekly from Eusebio’s salary, continued to be overlooked. 

In 1725, again the autor, Vela had a new aviador who proved 
troublesome. This was Francisco Blanco y Arenas, a wealthy 
merchant, who was approached by another merchant, Francisco 
Morales, with a proposition to finance jointly the company for that 
year. Morales, who was familiar with the financial transactions of 
the theater from 1723, assured his friend that Eusebio was “persona 
de cabales correspondencias, y de toda su satisfaccién.” As a 
result Blanco lent Vela 2,637 pesos—half the amount needed to 
run the company during the year; Morales advanced the other part. 
Vela met the terms of the contract faithfully, but Blanco became 
suspicious of the intimate relations between Vela, Vidarte, and 
Morales, and in October filed a complaint asking that the accounts 
of each be examined. In the course of the testimony heard, 
Morales still insisted that Vela was an “hombre de bien”’ and that 
he had found him an entirely satisfactory person to work with. 
After a minute examination, the accounts were all found in order.“ 
During the year the new building at the corner of Espiritu Santo, 
facing south on Acequia, was begun.” 

The next year the theater was leased to Estevan Roque Davila, 
who took Vela into partnership, each to share equally expenses and 


587 Constituciones y ordenanzas . . . del Hospital Real, f. 8 verso. 

%8 Testimony of Francisco Morales, October 10, 1725, in Sobre avio del 
Coliseo, Historia 468, Exp. 1. 

3* Testamento, p. 4. 

“© Testimony of Francisco Morales, October 10, 1725, in Sobre avio del 
Coliseo, Historia 468, Exp. 1. 

“ Tbid. 

“ See Constituciones . . . , prélogo. 
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profits, and named him manager. Barely had Eusebio accepted the 
leading réle on a “partes” basis, when a constable presented himself 
with a new court order that Valdés be paid. Vela replied that he 
could do nothing at the moment regarding that debt; that his 
professional wardrobe was sadly depleted, because he had had to 
borrow the greater part of his salary in advance and was now 
receiving barely enough for food; with his wardrobe in the state it 
was, he could not command the salary he should have earned; and 
if any part of what he was receiving were withheld, his growing 
family could not be fed; as it was, he was forced, often daily, to resort 
to loans in order to maintain them.“ His financial prospects— 
which he did not report to Valdés or the court—were, however, 
better than ever before, for he had received information that he 
would receive his share of an inheritance which had been left to his 
first wife.“ 

For the time, Eusebio’s difficulties multiplied. José was dead,“ 
and in October Vidarte, who in spite of minor differences had been 
consistently his friend, was suspended as administrador by the 
viceroy. The joint debts of the brothers had even earlier been 
saddled on Eusebio; now the responsibility for his brother’s family 
devolved upon him. In the meantime two children, a boy and a 
girl, Marfa Josefa and Eusebio Antonio, has been deposited on his 
doorstep; they were taken in and supported as members of the 
family.** With all these cares and responsibilities, it is not sur- 
prising that his temper was aroused when Blanco sent him a receipt 
made out to “D. Eusebio Vela.” Resenting the disrespect shown 
him as an actor, Vela promptly called upon the merchant and in- 
formed him that his name was “Sefior don Eusebio Vela” but that 
Blanco’s was “‘Francisquillo de mierda’’; he then started to attack 
the said Francisquillo, but was ejected by those present. Blanco 
filed charges of criminal assult and asked that Vela be jailed, ex- 
plaining that neither should an actor be addressed as “Sefior” nor 
permitted to “‘presentarse en juicio en fuerza de su ejercicio.” Vela 
was ordered jailed,*’ but, as there was no one else to take his place 
on the boards, he was released to open the 1727 season. 

Valdés vs. Vela, June 21, 1726, ff. 29-29 verso. 

“ Power of attorney of Vela to Francisco Varero y Arroyo of CAdiz and José 
Antonio Diez y Angulo of Madrid to act in the estate of Tomasa Mange, in 
Registro de Vasconcelos, April 29, 1726, ff. 35 verso to 36 verso. 

Statement of Eusebio Vela, August, 1726, in Valdés vs. Vela, f. 40. 

“Statement of Vela’s wife as executrix of his estate, April 23, 1739, in 
Registro de Balbuena, 1739, unpaged. 


‘7 Causa . . . de don Francisco Blanco y Arenas . . . contra Eusebio Vela, 
in Historia 467, Exp. 2. [Hereinafter referred to as Blanco vs. Vela. ] 
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For the year 1727 the Coliseo was leased to Vela, who made the 
deposed administrator Vidarte his partner. Vela continued as the 
autor, with one S4nchez Duran and Juan de Anelo as his financial 
backers.“® The members of the company engaged for that year 


were: 
Eusebio Vela, first galdn 


Alejandro Monzén, second galén 

Juan Elfas [Gonzdlez ], third galén 

Matias Cardoso, sobresaliente 

Juan Ximénez, gracioso 

Juan de Almodévar, first barba 

Clemente Figueredo, second barba 

Juan Ponze, (half time) 

Antonio Joseph de Cardenas, (half time) 
Juan Joseph [Gémez del Valle], (part time) 
Juan Francisco [Villavicencio ], (part time) 
Nicolas de la Cueva, prompter 

Don Cosme de Rivadeneira, keeper of the wardrobe 
Dr. Ricardo de la Main, music director 
Gerénimo Pizero, musician 

Juana de Almodévar, first dama 

Phelipa Sdnchez, second dama 

Nicolasa de Campos, third dama 

Margarita de Campos, sobresaliente 

Josefa Trejo, singer 

Francisca de Rivera, singer.*® 


Within a few weeks the second galdn began to give trouble. He 
complained to the judge then supervising the affairs of the Coliseo 
that Vela had assured him that his annual earnings would amount 
to 600 pesos, but that the weekly instalments he had received were 
on a basis of less than half that amount. He claimed that as 
Eusebio was “‘de la inteligencia, préctica y experiencia que se vocea, 
con catorce afios de ejercicio en este Reino, no pudo ser ignorado ni 
defecto de conocimiento en el prorrateo que ejecut6 por haber en 
dicho tiempo sido autor varias veces”; besides Vela had an arrange- 
ment with Vidarte whereby his own weekly instalment was always 
based on a salary of 1,400 pesos—as was well known from a row 
the two had had in the dressing room.*° In July when Monzén 
failed to appear for a performance, the partners sued him for breach 

“* Note of Eusebio Vela in favor of the Hospital Real with Sanchez Durdn 
and Anelo as fiadores, in Registro de Vasconcelos, 1727, ff. 32-33 verso. 

Registro de Vasconcelos, March 27, 1727, f. 37. 


*° Luis F. de Utrera y Arroyo . . . contra Alejandro Monzén, in Historia 
467, Exp. 5, ff. 2 verso to 3. [Hereinafter referred to as Utrera vs. Monzén.] 
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of contract © and replaced him with Matias Cardoso, who had long 
served as second galdn. Monzén, nevertheless, returned to the 
stage two years later and became one of the important figures on the 
Coliseo stage. 

The contract between Vela and the company provided that the 
members be paid in “‘partes’’ from the door receipts, both of the 
“principal como lo que llaman de la falsa.”” The rent was to be paid 
from the income from the “aposentos, bancas y cazuela.” In return 
for the use of the clothes and the copies of the plays, which were 
Vidarte’s property, he was given a share of the proceeds from the 
sale of candy and ices. Each player contracted to play the parts 
assigned and to substitute for the sick without complaints; the 
singers promised to be in good voice and especially to make a good 
impression at the opening of each performance; each actor agreed 
to memorize the part assigned, to present himself in appropriate 
costumes, and to gesticulate according to the character played. 
Each guaranteed to attend both rehearsal and performance punc- 
tually and to pay fines or accept punishment assessed for absences 
without legitimate excuses. Furthermore, each promised to be 
prepared to substitute in cases of accident, to do so cheerfully, and 
not to leave town during the season or at the end, until the new 
company was formed.” 

All these agreements and precautions availed the lessees of the 
Coliseo in 1727 but little. The licensing of cock-fighting brought 
competition that almost closed the theater. By September measles 
had assumed epidemic proportions; many performances were can- 
celled, as the proceeds did not pay expenses. Vela and Vidarte 
then asked for a reduction in the rent. Witnesses testified that 
from September until late in January the week-day performances 
had to be discontinued and many of those on feast days were financed 
only by passing the hat. The new temporary administrador, 
Joseph Cardenas, approved the reduction asked, with the notation 
that it was well known that Vela was unequalled as an actor and of 
great importance to the Hospital; since he was not a man of means, 
he could ill afford the losses involved in paying the full rent under 
such circumstances. The petition was nevertheless denied, and the 
sureties were ordered to pay the full 3,200 pesos for rent, as they 
did.* 

1 Tbid., ff. 7-7 verso. 

® Registro de Vasconcelos, March 27, 1727, ff. 36-39. 


% Autos e informacién dada por D. Augustin de Vidarte y Eusebio Vela 
. . Sobre que se les haga rebaja del arrendamiento.—Historia 467, Exp. 4. 
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Such conditions naturally affected the whole company working 
on a percentage basis. One of those who fared worst was the second 
dama, Felipa SAnchez, who was accustomed to playing the leading 
female réle. After being seriously ill during July and August, she 
later contracted measles. With her salary reduced almost to 
nothing and her expenses doubled by illness, she was beginning to 
look to the opening of the next season to better her condition when 
she experienced the shock of having her one and only stage costume, 
and almost the clothes on her back, seized for debt. Only through 
an appeal to Judge Picado Pacheco did she secure the return of the 
clothes in time to permit her to take part in the opening per- 
formance.™ 

For the season of 1728-29 the Coliseo was bid in by Francisco 
Paula y Cabrera, but apparently he was acting for Vela and Vidarte 
who continued to handle the business, with Vela again as manager. 
For him the year proved more successful and more peaceful, 
although one more child was deposited on his doorstep; this one was 
given the name of Francisco. As the head of a family of five, he 
was still able in April to pay off the balance of the 1726 note he had 
given Blanco y Arenas; ** and in September he cleared up his in- 
debtedness of 1,600 pesos to Sdnchez Duran by securing a loan for 
the amount he was still unable to pay—877 pesos—from adminis- 
trator Cardenas, which he agreed to repay in instalments of 200 
pesos annually beginning the first of the next year.*7 During the 
year there were the usual difficulties over debts, this time of 
Ximénez, the gracioso, and of Felipa Sdnchez—who had profited 
little from her unhappy experience; but the handling of these fell to 
Vidarte, as he administered the funds of the company.®* Cardenas, 
too, had his difficulties with Ximénez, against whom he instituted 
criminal charges in September.** 


* Felipa Sanchez, cémica, sobre que un mercader le vuelva unas prendas 
que le sacé, in Historia 467, Exp. 7. 

5% Statement of Mariana Tecla de Escoto, in Registro de Balbuena, April 23, 
1739, unpaged. 

® Receipt from Blanco y Arenas for 1,816 pesos, in Registro de Vasconcelos, 
April 28, 1728, ff. 34-34 verso. 

57 Note of Vela to Cardenas and release of fiadores SAnchez Duran and Anelo, 
in Registro de Vasconcelos, 1728, ff. 85 verso to 86 verso. Cardenas had just been 
paid 1,600 pesos for the Hospital by Marfa de Rivera Calderén for the privilege 
of printing the cartillas of the theater for two years.—See Registro de Vasconcelos, 
August 26, 1728, f. 84 verso. 

58 Historia 467, Expedientes 12 and 7. 

** Hospitales 56, Exp. 2, f. 18. 
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With the establishment of the Gazeta de México in 1728, news 
notes record some of the theatrical events. In November four 
coloquios were given—Los triunfos del cielo, La virtud coronada, La 
concordia de las ciencias, and Las competencias del Parnaso; on 
December 19 and for three successive nights Vela’s play, Celos aun 
del aire matan, was given in the viceregal palace. In January, 
beginning with the 24th, comedias were given in honor of San Juan 
de la Cruz.*° 

In the course of the 1729 season all the shortcomings both of the 
administration and of the actors of the Coliseo were brought into 
the open. When the theater was offered for lease in March, the 
only bid—that of Vela—was so ridiculously low that Cardenas 
refused to consider it. Instead Picado Pacheco arranged to have 
it leased on April 4 by Miguel Vidarte at 2,500 pesos, and on the 9th 
a company was formed which did not include Vela in any capacity; 
instead Matias Cardoso was made the first galén. The only addi- 
tions were Gabriel Frias as third galén, Juan de Almodévar as first 
barba, Joseph Cardoso as a servant, etc., and Catarina Rodriguez 
as a singer; Pizero became the music director and Felipa Sanchez 
the first lady.“ But when Cardenas ordered that a play which had 
been given before the viceroy, the Marqués de Casafuerte, and very 
favorably received, be repeated on a week day, Ximénez, the 
gracioso, refused, although his contract required him to act on any 
or all days called upon. In June when El rey Baltasar was to be 
performed, the prompter was suddenly taken sick and the substitu- 
tion of an inexperienced person revealed the shocking fact that none 
of the performers knew their lines. The performance was continued 
only at the insistence of the audience, which derived much amuse- 
ment from the embarrassment of the players.” Apparently this 
state of affairs brought the April contract to an end; in June another 
company, of which Vela was the star, was performing. According 
to the testimony of fifteen of its members and seven regular at- 
tendants at the Coliseo, Cardenas at that time was acting both as 
manager and as aviador to the extent of furnishing the actors with 
costumes and other needed goods, paying the ‘“‘mesades en reales” 
and their weekly salaries more promptly than ever before, and 


% Gazeta de México, November and December, 1728, and January, 1729. 

1 Escriptura de cémicos, in Registro de Vasconcelos, April 9, 1729, ff. 28 verso 
to 30 verso. 

® Autos sobre varias providencias pedidas por el mayordomo del Hospital, 
in Historia 467, Exp. 6, f. 20 verso. 
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treating them courteously. In fact none of the witnesses had any 
complaint against him.* 

In spite of this apparently harmonious state of affairs, Cardenas 
presented to the viceroy on August 1 a memorial“ in which he 
explained that his only purpose in administering the theater as he 
was then doing was to improve its offerings and to increase its 
income for the benefit of the Hospital. He charged that the prin- 
cipal obstacle to its successful administration were the actors them- 
selves—their ingratitude toward lessee and manager as soon as a 
contract was signed, their indifference in preparing and presenting 
the plays, and their general unreliability, their independence, and 
their impertinent demands. On the other hand he admitted that— 
once the lessee had made a loan which would cover expenses and 
satisfy the demands of the members of the company—the need to 
make money overshadowed that of good production. Yet the 
regular salaries paid were sufficiently high to justify an excellent 
theater, which the Coliseo was not. In an effort to encourage the 
players to make it such he had raised the salary of the gracioso, 
given him special rewards, granted him a benefit, which brought in 
some 200 pesos, and treated him as he had never before been treated. 
He had granted benefits to the barba, which brought in a like 
amount; to the prompter; to the women; and to Vela; it brought the 
first galdn’s income above 2,000 pesos while he, the administrator, 
with heavy. duties and responsibilities, received only 1,500. But 
in spite of all his efforts, the actors had each day, especially the last 
month and a half, shown themselves as a whole more indifferent, 
more neglectful, and more ungrateful. 

To improve conditions, he urged that the players be paid on a 
percentage basis of the door receipts, and the income from the casa 
go to the Hospital; that there be two graciosos to alternate; and that 
attendance at rehearsal and performance be made more regular and 
punctual by giving the administrator authority to levy fines or 
assess punishment for failure of the actors to learn their parts or to 
comply with any of the conditions of their contract. He recom- 
mended that two cémicos be brought from Spain, one to alternate 
with Vela, the other to be a sobresaliente or gracioso. Of Vela he said: 


En faltando Eusebio Bela, o cayendo en una larga enfermedad, como 
puede suceder, no hay de quien poder en esta ciudad echar mano que 
pueda llenar su hueco, y suplir la falta de su persona en este ministerio, 
y en este caso experimentar4 el Hospital grave perjuicio. . . .© 

% Tbid., ff. 1-14 verso. 

“ Tbid., ff. 19-24. 

% Tbid., f. 24. 
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What happened in the meantime is not clear, but on the 9th of 
that same month the “‘autor de las comedias que se representan en 
el Coliseo de esta Ciu‘ y arrendatario de la dicha finca’”’ was Pedro de 
Ossorio, who contracted on that day with Marfa Guadalupe Xara- 
millo to act as graciosa the balance of the season at an annual rate of 
600 pesos.** We know that Francisca de Rivera had also been added 
to the company, for in September Vela was again called to the bar 
of justice for failing, as fiador, to pay the rent of her house on the 
Calle de Reloj. The “primera miisica en el Coliseo” testified that 
“por no haver podido pagarla se le sac6é a dho. Vela por la RI. 
justicia . . . un Bestido y por redimirle de esta Vexacién y 
hacerle a la otorgante buen obra,” Cardenas paid the rent.*? In 
the reorganization of the company the services of Clemente de 
Figueredo were apparently dispensed with, for he filed a complaint 
against the “‘autor de la representacién de comedias” and demanded 
that the original contract be complied with." 

In December the company gave at the palace the first of the 
plays mentioned by Beristdin as written by Vela—Si el amor excede 
al arte—and also Machina de Archimedes, which may likewise have 
been his work.*® 

With the opening of the next season, Vela’s bid of 2,200 pesos 
and two comedias for the benefit of the Hospital was not refused, 
and on March 30, with Vicente Calderén as his fiador, he leased the 
Coliseo and became again its manager.” The few changes in the 
personnel of the company made in the contract which Vela signed 
with them on April 1 were as follows: Francisca Xaviera Xaramillo 
was added as graciosa or misica; Nicolés Ididquez as second barba; 
Ignacio del Castillo, on part time; Ignacio de Saldfvar, as a musician; 
Don Juan de Castro with his four children was engaged at 1,000 
pesos to offer a variety of “danzas y bailes’; while three minor 
figures, Juan Ponze, Joseph Cardoso, and Catarina Rodriguez were 
dropped from the roll. Figueredo was promoted to the rdéle of first 
barba. All agreed to give four performances each week and to meet 

* Escriptura de una cémica, in Registro de Vasconcelos, 1729, ff. 48 verso 
to 49 verso. 

*7 Obligacién a favor de don Joseph de Cardenas, in Registro de Vasconcelos, 
September 20, 1729, ff. 56 verso to 57. 

*§ Autos que siguen ... contra el autor... sobre que le cumpla la 
escriptura, July 6, 1729, mentioned in Hospitales 56, Exp. 2, f. 13. 

*° Gazeta de México, December, 1729. 


% Note of Vela to the Hospital, in Registro de Vasconcelos, 1730, ff. 32-33 
verso. 
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all the conditions stipulated in the contract of the previous year.”! 
In December the second of the plays mentioned by Beristdin as the 
work of Vela, Si el amor excede al arte, ni arte ni amor a la Prudencia, 
was given by this company in the palace.” 

Some days earlier, Vela had presented to the viceroy a memorial 
in which he reminded the Marqués de Casafuerte of his eighteen 
years of service in the Coliseo company as actor and, at various 
times, as manager—a position that had always left him in debt, as 
he had only his salary wherewith to meet expenses. He felt now 
that he had exhausted all possible local means of improving the 
Coliseo, for although he had always selected the best available actors 
to compose his companies, “la poca aplicacién que los patricios 
(hombres y mujeres) tienen en este Reino a este ejercicio”’ was 
largely responsible for the losses. Since improvement of the Coliseo 
was impossible without resort to other means, he had written to 
Madrid, where he had relatives, and asked them to select persons of 
recognized ability who might be willing to come to Mexico. He 
had now been advised that such families were only awaiting the 
viceroy’s authorization and an order for their travel expenses from 
Cadiz to Vera Cruz. He assured the viceroy that the Coliseo would 
_ thereby be given new life and increased revenue and security, for 
“sin vanidad alguna puede decir que por su muerte u enfermedad 
totalmente se perdiera.”” In return for the expense he would incur 
by bringing these actors, he asked that the viceroy grant him a 
lease for nine years at 2,000 pesos each, for which he would give 
security each year in advance; and also called to the viceroy’s 
attention that his own work placed him in a better position than 
anyone else to engage acters in Madrid and to attract them to 
Mexico. The fiscal, to whom the matter was referred, recommended 
that the lease run six instead of nine years and contain a proviso 
that if the actors were not brought the contract would lapse and 
Vela or his surety be made liable for a 2,000 peso penalty. In this 
the viceroy concurred, and it was finally decided that those to be 
brought should include ‘‘dos hombres cémicos con la habilidad de 
danzar, y con la de gracioso uno de ellos, como asimismo dos 
mujeres mozas, lo mds que se pueda con las habilidades de cantar 
y danzar y una que sea graciosa.”’ ™ With his surety, José M. de 
Argiielles, Vela signed both the lease and the proviso.” 

™ Registro de Vasconcelos, 1730, ff. 33 verso to 34 verso. 


7 Gazeta de México, December, 1730. 
a Autos fechos sobre el arrendimiento del Coliseo, in Historia 467, Exp. 10, 


% Vela to Juan Picado Pacheco, February 17, 1731, in Autos fechos sobre el 
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On March 5 the company for the year was formed; the personnel 
remained much the same as in the preceding year, the principal 
changes being the addition of Catarina Vergara as a singer at 300 
pesos; the designation of Gerénimo Pisero as “compositor de 
miisica”’; the return of Monzé6n as second galdn; and the increase 
in the salary of Felipa Sdnchez to 1,100 pesos. Antonia Blanco 
and Mariana Pefiafiel were designated members of the company, 
but, being married, they could not sign without the consent of their 
husbands, who were apparently not at hand.” In that year 
Aspides y basiliscos was written; its premiere was on December 19 
in the palace, and it was repeated on three succeeding nights.”® 
The work of Vela and his company was giving increased satisfaction ; 
he met his financial and other obligations promptly 7 and, for the 
first time, looked forward to freedom from debt. One of the best 
proofs of his popularity was the six-year lease, which he entered 
upon that year. 

In 1732 the cast was strengthened by the addition of Ignacio 
Saldfvar as second barba, Joseph Rosales as music director, and 
José’s widow, Nicolasa Campos, as the graciosa.”* At long last, 
the debt to Valdés was refunded through a new note for 1,600 pesos 
to be discharged at the rate of five pesos a week during the theater 
season; this Vela began to pay.7* The comedia produced at the pal- 
ace that year was Duelos de ingenio y fortuna,®® also the work of 
Vela. 

The cast of the next season was considerably strengthened by 
three members of the Xaramillo family—Margarita, Maria Rosa, 
and Xaviera— and Francisco del Arco and Juan Bautista [Lebres ]? 
as additional graciosos. Two of these must have been actors brought 
from Spain, for Vela then made a new contract, with Argiielles again 
as surety, to bring only two more.*' Something of Vela’s profes- 
sional standing in the community may be seen from the following 
press item: 


arrendimiento, in ibid., ff. 11-14; Registro de Vasconcelos, March 17-21, 1731, 
ff. 15-19. 

% “Escriptura de cémicos,”’ in Registro de Vasconcelos, 1731, ff. 9-13. 

%8 Gazeta de México, December, 1731. 

™ Receipt to Vela from Cardenas for 2,200 pesos, the rent of 1730, and the 
comedias he selected for the benefit of the Hospital. 

78 Registro de Balbuena, March 22, 1732, ff. 19 verso to 21 verso. 

7 Registro de Balbuena, August 16, 1732, ff. 53 verso to 55 verso. 

8° Gazeta de México, December, 1732. 

* Escriptura de compafifa de cémicos, in Registro de Balbuena, March 18, 
1733, ff. 13 verso to 16 verso. 
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Est4 para imprimirse, la comedia intitulada: El Menor Mézimo San 
Francisco, representada en el Coliseo de esta Corte, el dia 4 del. corriente 
de Junio, y otros muchos: y discurrida por el célebre ingenio de D. 
Eusebio Vela, Autor, y arrendatario del mismo Coliseo; como lo son 
assimesmo: El Asturiano en las Indias.—Por engafiar, engafiarse.—Amar 
a su semejanza.—Con agravios loco, y con zelos cuerdo.—Por los peligros de 
Amor, conseguir la mayor dicha.—Primera, y segunda parte de Las 
constantes espafiolas—El Amor excede a el Arte.—Si el Amor excede a el 
Arte, ni Arte, ni Amor, a la Prudencia.—Las tres partes de la Conquista 
de Mézxico—El Apostolado en Indias—El Héroe mayor del Mundo, 
Alejando Magno.—La pérdida de Espaiia.* 


Here is undoubtedly the source from which Beristdin drew his often- 
quoted information concerning Vela’s writings. The list is the same 
with the exception of the last one Beristdin cited—EI amor mds bien 
premiado entre traicién y cautela; the order is substantially the 
same. From the statement that the plays were about to be published, 
the bibliographer seems to have derived his that they were (between 
1733 and 1815) published. 

The coliseo in use at that time was very unsatisfactory in many 
respects and constantly in need of repairs. The lessees of 1728 and 
1729 had contracted to make those necessary; in 1733 Torres placed 
700 pesos in Vela’s hands to cover the cost of repairs and enlarge- 
ment. Four hundred forty-six were spent for this purpose and 616 
to reroof the building.* 

The two additional actors Vela was to bring from Spain had still 
not materialized in 1734, when Matias Cardoso was playing the 
second galdn to Vela’s first, and Felipa Sanchez returned at a salary 
of 1,300 pesos, * the highest as yet paid a dama. Nor had they come 
in 1735, but both Felipa, as first dama, and Maria de Guadalupe 
Xaramillo, as second, were playing. The place of second galin was 
taken that year, at 400 pesos, by Francisco Diego de Assfs Villar, 
a native of San Angel—‘‘muy prdctico y diestro en su arte”—who 
was to continue with the Coliseo for almost twenty years.® 

We have no list of the many plays produced during these years, 


® Gazeta de Mézico, No. 67, June, 1733, p. 535. 

8° Expedientes sobre el Hospital Real de Indios. Archivo General de Indias, 
62-4-11. Secretaria de Nueva Espafia. Secular. Audiencia de México. 

* Escriptura de compafifa de cémicos, in Registro de Balbuena, April 14, 
1734, ff. 7 verso to 10. 

% Tbid., March 31, 1735, ff. 10-12 verso; José Manuel de Castro Santa Anna, 
Diario de sucesos notables, in Documentos para la historia de M ézico, Serie I, tomo 
4, p. 79, records his death January 27, 1753, at the age of forty-five, but gives his 
name as Franco. The form here given is based on his own signature. 
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but there is ample evidence that Vela was active as both actor and 
playwright, and very successful as the manager. In 1736 the cast 
was increased from fifteen to twenty-five, and the regular orchestra 
was composed of the director—who also composed the music—a 
first and second violin, and a harp, as well as other instruments which 
were called in as the occasion demanded. The women singers and 
dancers were increased to five.** For not having brought the two 
promised actors from Spain, he began on February 14, 1736, to 
pay the penalty at the rate of 16 pesos a week.*’ 

During that year he requested renewal of his lease for nine years 
with the promise of bringing more actors from Spain. The request 
was granted, and with the opening of the next season he was assured 
of management of the Coliseo for almost a decade.** By this time 
his family had also been increased by two more baby girls who had 
been laid successively on his doorstep.** 

In April of 1737, when the company was organized with Antonio 
de la Serna as manager and Vela’s name did not appear in the list 
of actors, we have the first hint that all was not well with him. 
He was, in fact, very illin Vera Cruz. There, with his wife, Diego 
Domingo Nifiez, and two friars—Antonio Ubera and Ignacio de 
Torre, brothers of a charity order—beside him, he died on April 
19 of that year, possibly a victim of an epidemic of measles which 
had swept the capital in the latter part of the preceding year. In 
a Franciscan habit, which he requested, he was quietly buried in the 
Church of San Francisco of that city. He was too far gone in the 
last days to sign the will which he dictated; in it, he left his all to 
his faithful wife, Mariana Tecla. After seeing his body laid to rest, 
she returned to the capital to find that one baby had died during 
her absence, and the second did not long survive. Vela had asked 

% Compafifa y obligacién de cémicos, in Registro de Balbuena, March 21, 
1736, ff. 4-6 verso. 

87 On a loose sheet between the leaves of the Registro of Balbuena for 1739 
is this notation: “En pieza en 14 de feb® de 1736 hasta 14 de feb de 1737 el r°° 
de 16 p.q. pagé Dn. Eusebio Vela al Hosp R . . . por la pena de no haver traido 
los dos comicos de Espafia.”’ 

88 While this document itself has not come to light, subsequent ones give 
its substance. The receipt which Luis Antonio de Torres gave on December 30, 
1737, states that the Coliseo was rented to Vela for nine years beginning with that 
year and that the contract contained a provision that in case of his death his 
executor would continue to hold the lease for the period stipulated. 

** Statement of Vela’s widow in report as executrix, in Registro de Balbuena, 
April 23, 1739, unpaged. 

* Obligacién y compafiia de cémicos, in Registro de Balbuena, April 13, 
1737, ff. 7-9 verso. 
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that 500 pesos be set aside as a dowry for Marfa Josefa “por el amor 
y carifio que le tuvo,”’ and that the two boys be cared for and edu- 
cated until prepared to earn their living. This wish the widow, who 
had no children of her own, fulfilled.” 

In spite of the death of Vela, which was indeed a blow both to his 
associates and to the public, the theater in Mexico City continued 
and, with time, progressed. Antonio de la Serna, who had long been 
one of Vela’s intimate associates, took charge, with the full ap- 
proval and support of Vela’s widow, for her signature appears on 
most of the documents concerning it during the next nine years. 
Her right to hold the theater during the term of the lease was 
recognized, and her authority during that time to select both man- 
ager and company was, for the first few years, unquestioned. The 
rent was paid in full and promptly.” The companies for 1739 and 
1740 ® did not differ materially in personnel except for the person of 
Ana Marfa de Castro, who quickly captured the eye of the public. 
Young and attractive, a good singer and dancer, she was not long 
content to play second fiddle. In 1741 her husband offered to 
increase the amount paid for the theater under the Vela lease by 
1,500 pesos if the management were turned over to him. Outraged 
by the proposition, Vela’s widow did not show herself cooperative. 
In fact, she incensed the judge so deeply that he decided the welfare 
of the theater demanded a change in management; it was instead 
placed in the hands of Ana Marfa and her husband, Francisco de 
Hoyos.“ The year does not seem to have been the great success 
anticipated, for the theater was returned the next year to the 
management of Mariana Tecla and her appointee, Antonio de la 
Serna. 

In the meantime a cédula had been issued in Madrid which placed 
Joseph Cardenas again in the post of administrador—this time on a 
permanent basis.** He engaged a number of new actors, musicians, 
and dancers who began arriving toward the end of 1743.%" These 

*" Testamento, April 17, 1737, and report of executrix (1739), in Registro de 
Balbuena, April 23, 1739, unpaged. 

* Recibo de Dr. Luis Antonio de Torres for 3,000 pesos covering rent of 1738, 
in Registro de Balbuena, February 20, 1739, 1 f. unnumbered. 

% Registro de Balbuena, April 1, 1739, and April 6, 1740. 

* Decree placing management in hands of Ana Maria de Castro and husband, 
Historia 467, Exp. 9; fianza and obligacién of May 18, 1741, in Registro de Bal- 
buena, 1741, ff. 27-29. 

% Escriptura de cémicos, in Registro de Balbuena, April 3, 1742, ff. 4-6 verso. 

% See note 7. 


*7 Cérdenas to Torres, November 11, 1743, in Registro de Balbuena, 1743, 
ff. 35 verso to 38. 
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first appeared on the stage with the opening of the 1744 season; ** 
Cardenas himself seems to have assumed office later that same year. 
With the arrival of this group, and the termination of Vela’s lease 
in 1745, his epoch may be said to have closed. Before long it was 
realized that the building in which he had appeared as actor and 
playwright—the Coliseo Viejo—had, too, had its day, and it was 
superseded by a more permanent structure. 

Vela was, nevertheless, the most outstanding figure in the history 
of the theater in Mexico in hisday. He trod its boards for almost a 
quarter of that century with a popularity that steadily increased. 
The many documents lately discovered and here cited for the first 
time picture not only the man and his work but the conditions under 
which an actor of his day lived. Socially, he was not even per- 
mitted the courtesy of the title of ‘Sefior’; legally, he was not even 
permitted to appear at the bar of justice to assert his rights; financi- 
ally, he had no standing beyond that of his sureties. Yet, in spite 
of these handicaps, Vela commanded respect; his work was recog- 
nized; in spite of prison sentences imposed for trifles, a man so badly 
needed behind the footlights could be independent. Throughout 
his career, he believed in his art and put forth his best efforts to give 
Mexico such a theater as he believed she deserved. 


III 
THREE MS. Comepias BY VELA 


As compilers of Mexican bibliography, such as Le6n ® and 
Medina,’ failed to find any of Vela’s plays, it has been so generally 
believed that none existed that investigators overlooked such 
possible channels of information as La Barrera,’ who listed, as exist- 
ing in the Osuna library, two manuscript plays—A postolado en las 
Indias y martirio de un cacique and Si el amor excede al arte, ni amor 
ni arte a la prudencia—titles which appear in the list given by 
Beristéin. These manuscripts passed to the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid, and are described by Paz y Melia'® as written in an 
eighteenth-century hand. Another channel overlooked was the 
catalogue of the manuscripts in the British Museum, which lists a 
“Comedia Nueva. La pérdida de Espafia (De Dn. Eusebio: de 

% Escriptura de cémicos, March 27, 1744, in Registro de Balbuena, 1744, 9 
pp. unnumbered. 

% Bibliografia mexicana del siglo XVIII, México, 1902. 

100 La Imprenta en Mézico, 1539-1821, Santiago de Chile, 1907-12. 

1 Catdlogo . . . del Teatro antiguo espafiol, Madrid, 1860. 

102 Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro . . . de la Biblioteca nacional, Madrid, 1899. 
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Vela).”'% The first two acts of this play are written in an earlier 
hand than the third, whose date is fixed by a note on page 188: “Se 
copié en Zaragoza a 29. de Abril del afio 1775.” 1 

The subject matter of the three varies widely. The first is 
based on chronicles which record the work of the first Franciscans 
in converting the natives of Mexico; one is concerned with the classi- 
cal figure of Telemachus; another has for its inspiration the King 
Roderick legend. A brief study of the plots, the probable sources, 
and the style of these plays should provide a basis on which an 
estimate of Vela as a playwright may be based. 

The Apostolado is unique in that it employs characters and 
incidents that figure in the early history of Mexico. According to 
Vela’s plot, Cortés, accompanied by two of his trusted officers, 
Alonso de Estrada and Martin de Calahorra, arrives in Tlaxcala 
to receive twelve Franciscan missionaries that had been sent from 
Spain, under the leadership of Fray Martin de Valencia, to convert 
the Indians to Christianity. Desiring that the missionaries begin 
their work at once and under favorable circumstances, Cortés 
communicates his wishes to Axotencalt, the principal cacique of 
Tlaxcala, and instructs him to assemble the Indians. Although 
Axotencalt, who is presumably a Christian, obeys the mandate, 
he is at heart hostile to both Cortés and the new religion. The 
twelve missionaries arrive and the Indians receive them enthusi- 
astically. Through his preaching and a miracle that is granted him, 
Fray Martin is highly successful, and among his most zealous 
converts are Axotencalt’s son, who upon being baptized receives the 
name of Crist6ébal, and Mihuazochil, the boy’s mother. Axoten- 
calt, continuing in the meanwhile to plot against the Spaniards, 
devises a scheme by which they may be massacred. Cristébal, 
now a zealous Christian, also irritates Axotencalt, particularly when 
he destroys the images of the Indian gods that his father still insists 
on keeping in their home. Incited not only by this incident but 
by the instigations of another wife, Xochipapalotl, who desires 
Cristébal’s death so that her own son may be favored, Axotencalt, 
in order to force his son to renounce the foreign faith, removes him 
from the friars’ school and takes him home. There, when both 
persuasion and a severe beating fail to shake the boy’s faith, 


10 Manuscript number 33,479, pp. 130-206. 

1038 The discovery of these manuscripts was announced by the present writer 
in “Three Manuscript Plays by Eusebio Vela,” Revista de Estudios Hispdnicos, 
I, 1928, 268-273. Edited by the writer and Francisco Monterde, they will be 
published in 1947 by the Universidad Nacional de México. 
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Axotencalt burns him to death. Escaping from her husband’s 
house, Mihuazochil apprises Cortés of Axotencalt’s inhuman act; 
and Yztlizuchil, a sincere Christian convert, informs him of Axoten- 
calt’s plan to destroy the Spaniards. Warned, the latter are well 
prepared to meet the revolt when it bursts forth. In the battle 
that follows, which is represented as taking place on both land and 
in boats on a lake, the Indians are at first victorious, for a monster 
appears and fights in their behalf; but when the Spaniards are 
sorely pressed, Santiago, mounted on a charger, comes to their aid 
and turns the tide of the battle in their favor. Captured, Axoten- 
calt is condemned to death by Cortés, and Mihuazochil is given in 
marriage to the faithful Yztlizuchil. 

Si el amor excede al arte, ni amor ni arte a la prudencia presents 
the adventures of Telemachus on Calypso’s isle, on the coast of 
which that hero, together with Mentor and his other companions, 
was shipwrecked. Calypso, after hearing Telemachus’ tale, be- 
comes enamored of him. Cupid, disguised as a shepherd boy, 
further complicates the plot by causing Telemachus to fall in love 
with another nymph, Eucaris. But the wiles of the two women to 
captivate Telemachus are rendered futile by the wise counsel of 
Mentor, who is Minerva in disguise. In spite of Calypso, who 
summons to her aid Cupid as well as Pluto, Telemachus and his 
companions take to their ships, thus proving, as the title of the play 
states, that wise counsel is superior to both love and cunning. 

The third play, La Pérdida de Espafia, is based on the well- 
known Roderick legend. In the first act, Roderick, king of Spain, 
who is yet unmarried, dispatches Count Julian on a mission to the 
Moors, meets his daughter Florinda and becomes enamored of her. 
In the second act, outraged by the loss of her honor and jealous 
because of the recent marriage of Roderick to the Moorish princess 
Eliata, Florinda escapes from the court and flees to her father, to 
whom she confesses her shame. In revenge, he betrays the country 
to the Moors. In the hope of finding gold which would furnish 
means to carry on the war against the Moors, Roderick enters the 
enchanted palace of Toledo, where he learns the dire fate that 
confronts him. In the third act, Roderick’s forces are defeated, but 
he himself contrives to escape. 

The sources from which Vela drew these plays are varied. The 
first follows in the main the facts set forth by Motolinia, Mendieta, 
Torquemada, and Vetancurt, but certain details point to Mendieta 
as the more likely source. While his work, as well as Motolinia’s, 
was still in manuscript in Vela’s day, there was certainly a copy in 
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the library of the Franciscan monastery, which was only a few 
blocks from the theater. The Franciscan friars did stop for a short 
time in Tlaxcala, but they were not received by Cortés until they 
reached, on June 23, 1524, the Mexican capital.“ Axotencalt, or 
better Acxotecatl, as the chroniclers refer to him, was a cacique in 
Tlaxcala, and his subsequent conduct, as presented by Vela, follows 
closely the accounts of the chroniclers.“ The miracle—the res- 
toration to life of an Indian child that had died while his parents 
were bringing him to Fray Martin to be baptized—is recounted 
only by Mendieta,!®* and Cristébal’s martyrdom occurred, accord- 
ing to this historian,’ not in 1524, as one would conclude from the 
play, but in 1526. Cristébal’s mother is referred to by all four 
chroniclers, but neither Mendieta nor Torquemada mention her by 
name, while Motolinia and Vetancurt give her name respectively as 
Tlapaxilotzin and Tlapalxilotzin, not Mihuazochil, which seems to 
be a corruption of Miauaxochitl or Miahuaxochitl. Although, in 
the play, she escapes death, she, too, according to the four chroni- 
clers, met death at the hands of her husband. The part that Xochi- 
papalotl !°7* plays is, however, in complete accord with the facts as 
presented by the friars. Yztlizuchil, probably a corruption of Ixtli- 
lxochitl or Ixtlixochitl, the name of an Aztec emperor is not mentioned 
by any one of them. The battle, which may have been suggested 
by an account of the battle Cortés fought on Lake Texcoco in 1521, 


is purely the invention of Vela. He erred also, according to the © 


chroniclers, in regard to the condemnation to death of Axotencalt, 
which was done not by Cortés, but by Martin de Calahorra. 

The second play was almost certainly inspired by Fénelon’s 
Les Aventures de Télémaque, fils d’Ulysse, particularly the first 
seven chapters. While Vela took liberties with his source, especially 
in respect to minor characters, he presented the main facts—the 
shipwreck of Telemachus on Calypso’s isle, the account of his 
wanderings, which aroused her love for him; his infatuation for 
Eucaris, and the wise counsel of Mentor, who saved him from both 


1 See A. de Vetancurt, Teatro Mexicano (México, 1698), Cuarta parte, p. 2; 
and H. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico (San Francisco, 1883-87), II, 155-156. 

10% See Gerénimo Mendieta, Historia eclesidstica indiana (México, 1870), pp. 
236-241; Toribio de Motolinia, Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espajia, in Docu- 
mentos para la Historia de México (México, 1858-66), I, 148-161; Vetancurt, 
Teatro Mexicano, Cuarta parte, pp. 54-55; 93-95; and Juan de Torquemada, 
Monarquia Indiana (Madrid, 1723), III, 82-94. 

1% Op. cit., p. 598, although not at the time and place Vela gives. 

107 Thid., p. 239. 

1978 Xochipapalotzin or Xuchipapalotzin in the chronicles. 
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women. The introduction of Pluto in the play may have been 
suggested by the eighteenth chapter of Fénelon’s work, which re- 
counts Telemachus’s descent into hell in search of his father. 

The third play contains the principal elements, although dis- 
torted in some cases, of the Roderick legend. It is not, as might be 
conjectured, an imitation of Lope’s drama on the same subject, El 
iltimo godo, with which possibly Vela was acquainted.'° While 
he had probably read the novelistic account of the Roderick legend 
in Pedro de Corral’s Crénica Sarracina, a more direct influence 
seems to have been the equally fictitious La verdadera historia del 
Rey Don Rodrigo by Miguel de Luna, particularly in the following 
instances: the account of the enchanted palace of Toledo, which 
Lope discards entirely in his play; the encounter of Roderick, after 
his defeat, with the shepherd with whom he exchanges clothing in 
order to effect his escape; and, after the disappearance of Roderick, 
the marriage of Eliata, his Moorish queen, with Mahometo, one of 
the Moorish invaders. The jilting of Sancho, on the part of 
Florinda after becoming enamored of Roderick, seems to be the 
invention of Vela. 

The first critic known to have offered an estimate of Vela as a 
playwright was Beristéin, who wrote, although he had never seen 
or read one of Vela’s plays, that he was “poeta dramatico, si no 
igual 4 Lope y Calderén, si seguramente superior 4 los Montalvanes 
y alos Moretos en la decencia de las jocosidades.”*°* Olavarria y 
Ferrari dared to question this estimate; most other writers who 
have mentioned Vela’s works have wisely refrained from offering 
any. On the basis of the three three-act plays under discussion, it 
seems, however, safe to assert that in none is there any detail which 
would distinguish them from those written by the extravagant 
eighteenth-century imitators of Lope and particularly Calderén, 
with whom Vela should undoubtedly be classed. His plots, while 
well balanced, fairly bristle with the fantastic and the supernatural. 
Characters apprise the audience of what is happening in long 
speeches full of empty phrases and bombastic in tone. In general 
his style is oratorical and figurative; and in each of the plays there 
are attempts at humor, mainly exemplified or voiced by the gracioso. 
The ballad meter predominates; indeed, Vela is only at his best 


108 Vela’s play was evidently unknown to Menéndez y Pelayo, for he does not 
include it among those of the eighteenth century that deal with this legend. Cf. 
his edition of Obras de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1897, VII, lvi. 

109 Op. cit. 
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when using it. Yet, in all justice, it must be said that in Si el amor 
excede al arte there are many passages which are unusually poetic. 
How the manuscripts got back to Spain is still a mystery. 
Vidarte, who seems to have been the owner of the copies of the 
comedias given before 1731, returned there and may have taken his 
copies with him. Their discovery contributes little toward main- 
taining Vela on the level on which Beristdéin placed him; but they 
are interesting examples of the comedias which amused the Mexican 
capital in the early decades of the eighteenth century. They serve 
both as witnesses that Vela’s creative ability met the general stand- 
ards of dramatic composition in Spain in his day, and that he 
worked diligently to provide his Mexican audience with more varied 
programs than they had before enjoyed. Especially does he deserve 
credit for trying to interest the Mexican people in their own history 


and tradition, an objective still largely unattained in the twentieth 
century. 


J. R. Spett 


University of Texas 
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P{O BAROJA AND SCIENCE 


. Veramente 
delle magiche frode seppe il gioco.* 
Ma conviction intime est que la religion de l’avenir sera le 
pur humanisme, c’est-d-dire le culte de tout ce qui est de 
Vhomme, la vie entitre sanctifiée et élevée 4 une valeur morale.* 
S’il y avait en face l'une de l'autre deux races d’hommes, 
lune civilisée, l'autre incivilisable, la seule politique devrait 


étre d’anéantir la race incivilisable ou de l'assujettir rigou- 
reusement 4 l’autre.* 


I 
MEDICINE 


p® Baroja has described his experiences as a medical student and 
country doctor in a number of books. The professors—especi- 
ally Letamendi—were pretentious, half-informed, rhetorical and 
worse, and the students were callous and scurrilous. Baroja re- 
calls, he fiails and shudders and joins in the macabre snicker; ‘ he 
recalls, with the same vividness as in El drbol de la ciencia, the carne 
on the dissecting table and the gargajos de un tisico, so revolting to 
the boy who was taken by his father to San Carlos on a sort of 
aptitude test.5 Very significantly, Baroja, the uneven but sharp- 
eyed and sharp-nerved medical student, wrote a doctoral disserta- 
tion entitled El dolor: estudio de psicofisica.® 

Numerous medical students are scattered throughout Baroja’s 
novels. Many types are represented, with undoubtedly more 
farsantes and opportunists than hombres de verdad; as with the 

1 Inferno, XX, 116-117. 

* Renan, L’avenir de la science, Paris, 1923, p. 101. This bock by Renan un- 
doubtedly exercised an important influence on Baroja and it is no accident that 
Baroja speaks of “Renan, tan artista, tan exquisito, en su admirable libro El 
porvenir de la ciencia. .. .” (Las horas solitarias, 2d ed., 1920, p. 216.) In the 
present study the place of publication of Baroja’s works is Madrid unless otherwise 


indicated and the date of copyright, if any, is given when there is no date of 
publication. 

3 Renan, op. cit., p. 339. 

* Much more so in his literary writings than in his Memorias. 

5 El tablado de Arlequin, n.d., pp. 192-193. 

® M. Pérez Ferrero, Pio Baroja en su rincén, Santiago, 1940, p. 75; ef. Familia, 
infancia y juventud, 1944, p. 300. 

165 
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doctors, a fair-sized minority are political radicals or Jews and are 
on the whole treated with little sympathy by the author. Among 
the most important may be mentioned: Sacha and Vera (El mundo 
es anst); the hypersensitive and self-analyzing Laura (Laura) who 
ends up by marrying a White Russian astronomer, as will-less as she 
herself; Margot (La selva oscura), nurse, practicante and student, 
who yields to matrimony in the end; Fernando Ossorio (Camino de 
perfeccién), who finds medicine repulsive and yearns for a spiritual 
and manual occupation;’ and, of course, Baroja’s contrafigura, 
Andrés Hurtado (EI drbol de la ciencia),* the would-be yogi in a 
runaway universe. In all of the above half dozen characters el 
drbol de la vida prevails, in one way or another, over el drbol de la 
ciencia. With them, as with the less important medical students, 
the question must be asked: Would it matter for Baroja’s purposes 
if they were students of some other science? Yes, to the extent 
that medicine places hand and mind in the human wound, is in 
contact with what one may call the religious realities of life and 
death, provides “una leccién de realismo duro y fuerte . . .” for 
“la vida con sus necesidades y sus durezas’’;*® no, because human 
wounds, including neuroses, are no more a monopoly of the medical 
profession than the broad scientific, philosophical and political 
discussions in El drbol de la ciencia, El mundo es ansi and many 
other books. 

Some of Baroja’s doctors may be classified, others escape us. 
There are the hombres de verdad, both as men and as doctors (e.g., 
don Julian, in La casa de Aizgorri, and Dr. Hidalgo, in El Cabo de las 
Tormentas), the perturbados (e.g., Dr. Haller, in Las veleidades de la 
fortuna), and the ezaltados (e.g., Dr. Ortigosa, in César 0 nada). A 
large group of doctors debate opinions on every subject imaginable, 
and like the students, are only incidentally doctors; La caverna del 
humorismo, presumably written by a doctor, affords an excellent 
example. Iturrioz (El drbol de la ciencia) belongs to this group but 
shades off into the group of contemplators and shadow-figures like 
Arizmendi (La familia de Errotacho). O’Neil (El laberinto de las 
sirenas) and the villainous Mackra (Los pilotos de altura and La 
estrella del capitén Chimista), are men of action, shading off into 
farsantes like Aracil (La dama errante and La ciudad de la niebla), 


7 Hurtado (El drbol de la ciencia) would, somewhat similarly, settle for a 
position in a physiological laboratory; for Baroja’s preferences in real life, cf. 
El escritor segiin él y segiin los criticos, 1944, p. 292. 

8 Juventud, egolatria, 2d ed., 1920, pp. 206-207. 

* Laura, Buenos Aires, n.d., p. 29. 
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and culminating in the médico de burlas (e.g., Chimista, in Los 
pilotos de altura; Dr. Bartolo, in Entretenimientos; and Dr. Candido, 
in El horroroso crimen de Pefiaranda del Campo . . .). Baroja, the 
moralist, prefers the good doctor to the shyster and time and again 
attacks pseudo-medical lore and medical men; yet he is enamored 
of this same lore and revels in a pure farsante like Dr. Alegret, 
“entusiasta de la frenologia, de la cranoscopia y de los siete sis- 
temas de Spurzheim y de Gall . . . era un original, practicaba la 
medicina, la frenologia y el violin.” 1° 

Baroja’s knowledge of medicine is revealed by hospital and sick- 
bed scenes, the occasional use of medical terms in metaphors and 
headings in expositional writing, and by mention of medical lore 
and doctors, past and present. There is, as always, the tendency 
towards the farcical, as, for example, in the jibes at the absurdity of 
the human body and the merry undoing of Catholic sexual morality 
by the ovaries and their coadjutors." Noticeable, too, are the 
discussions of medical topics, often merging with, and illustrative 
of, others which I shall take up later. Related subjects include: 
the problem of the specialist; the inferiority of twentieth-century 
medicine and doctors to those of the nineteenth century; the ease 
of the shyster in forging ahead professionally; the backwardness of 
the profession in Spain and the reasons therefor, etc. Character- 
istically, Baroja is warmest in his defense of medicine when he is 
upholding it against the Church; otherwise, although deeply ap- 
preciative of medicine the alleviator, he fetches out the customary 
unknowables, and—again characteristically—by dividing his house 
against itself causes a Larrafiaga and a Pepita to clash over disbe- 
lief and belief respectively in the science.” 

How much does Baroja know about medicine? Only an expert 
can tell, but undoubtedly Baroja displays both professional and un- 
professional * attitudes towards it. The constant reaching back 
for dated reminiscences may suggest an arrested student’s knowl- 
edge of the field, and, as with other sciences, the tendency to mention 
too often the too well-known celebrities suggests an overstraining 
of the bow. The contrary is likewise true, for Baroja pours out 
quantities of more or less picturesque and heterogeneous lore and 

10 La senda dolorosa, 1928, p. 287. 

1 Cf, La caverna del humorismo, 2d ed., 1920, pp. 182-183, and Las horas 
solitarias, ed. cit., p. 319. 

1 Los amores tardios, n.d., p. 71. The point of departure was the death of 
Nelly, and may be paralleled by the disbelief and despair at the death of children 
in El drbol de la ciencia and Jaun de Alzate. 

3 E.g., the aversion for the foetus, pus and the like. 
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names. This notwithstanding, there may well be more than a 
grain of truth in his confession: “Yo mismo he estudiado Medicina 
y me han dado un titulo de médico, lo que no impide para que no 
sepa ya una palabra de esa materia, y que no me atreva a discutir 
de ella con un practicante.” 

Some sense and much nonsense has been written on the influ- 
ence of medical science on Baroja. The scalpel-like acuity of his 
realistic vision, the fondness for the abnormal and pathological, a 
physical concept of love (denied by Baroja),'* and even his pity for 
human frailty have been adduced in this connection. The summa- 
tion of the religious realities of life and death in an earlier paragraph 
on the students is applicable here; I would add that his medical 
acuity has merged into a general more or less scientific method for 
describing generic and individual characteristics, with much more of 
the anthropologist than of the doctor, when dealing with tipos, and 
with as much or more of the painter than of any kind of scientist. 

In a deeper sense Baroja maintains a roving clinic in which he 
dispenses commiseration, abrasives, the return to nature, the 
ascetic régime, the vital lie and his patent action-remedy, without, 
of course, believing in the efficacy of his ministrations. The world 
is as ill as the doctor himself, as ill as his neurotics, anemics, all 
white corpuscles; even the healthy men—the men of action—are 
hypodermically healthy, all red corpuscles, and painted red at that. 


II 
BIoLoGy 


In Ayer y hoy Baroja states: “(Las mismas curiosidades y preo- 
cupaciones de la juventud me vuelven a la vejez al cabo de los 
afios. Una de estas curiosidades me hace querer enterarme de 
tarde en tarde del estado en que se encuentra en la biologia la 
cuesti6n de la herencia.’”’'7_ He then proceeds to set forth contribu- 
tions and theories of Lamarck, Darwin, de Vries, Mendel, Morgan 
and others. There is no doubt that Baroja “knows his way around” 
in this field, but what interests us more are: 1) his lack of inhibitions 


14 Intermedios, 1931, p. 302; cf. also Familia, infancia y juventud, ed. cit., p. 
301. 


16 E.g., Peseux-Richard, “Un romancier espagnol Pio Baroja,” Rev. Hisp., 
1910, XXIII, p. 111; Madariaga, Semblanzas literarias contempordneas, Barce- 
lona, 1924, pp. 171, 181; Maravall and Manuel Bueno, in El escritor segin él y 
segtin los criticos, ed. cit., pp. 195, 235. 

16 El escritor . . . , ed. cit., p. 262. 

17 Santiago, 1939, p. 210 
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in making pronouncements—e.g., to the effect that genes are merely 
a new word for Darwin’s gemmules and Weismann’s determinants, 
and 2) the constant shifting of the frame of reference to the human 
world where not only heredity and physical environment but also 
culture, “the second environment,’’ are involved. Culture, be it 
noted, signifies ‘‘el ambiente cientffico, literario y moral,” a human- 
istic concept vastly different from the sociologist’s use of the term, 
and, significantly throughout this passage, without mention of 
economic components. 

Equally significant—and typical—is the fact that under ac- 
quired characters the Jew, with his “faculty for economics and 
banking,” is the first example to occur to Baroja: “‘;Puede ser eso 
s6lo cultura? No lo sabemos. Yo creo que no. Que ha debido 
impregnar ya el organismo y modificar las células nerviosas cere- 
brales y medulares.” '* ‘No lo sabemos,’’ he repeats, as in so 
many other passages,'® for the observer of man can embrace very 
few generations and human change has been negligible in historic 
times; nevertheless, a knowledge of heredity, says Baroja, could 
provide us with a key to historical evolution, the nature of races, 
the nature and cause of cultural flowering and decay, etc.2° ‘‘Per- 
haps so, but’’, to use one of his favorite expressions, “‘evidentemente, 
el mecanismo de la herencia sigue siendo desconocido. Las leyes de 
Mendel tendrdn realidad en los guisantes de olor y en otras plantas; 
pero entre los hombres no la tienen.” * 

Despite the thousands of pages devoted to analyzing and depict- 
ing the modern environment, it is to be suspected that Baroja at 
heart favors heredity over environment. He states too often the 
virtual immutability of human nature in historic times, and he 
himself, despite all his rodomontades and claims to change of self, 
has been as incapable of change as Aviraneta who, “like the cat, 

18 Tbid., p. 216. 

19 Baroja, the casuistic juggler, is constantly hedging and constantly over- or 
under-stating. He “doth protest too much” his sincerity, and in the case of “No 


lo sabemos”’ he often edges around a doubt until he can proclaim a certainty, so 
to speak, from the rear. The strongest knowledge, in other words, is negative, or 
virtually so. 

2 Hurtado, it will be recalled, seeks, among other things, “una explicacién 
biolégica del origen de la vida y del hombre.” (El drbol de la ciencia, 1922, p. 
162.) Iturrioz doubts if he will be successful. In El escritor . . . , ed. cit., pp. 
33-36, Baroja again takes up the question of heredity, with textual repetitions 
from the passage in Ayer y hoy; in Las horas solitarias, ed. cit., pp. 208 ff, he dis- 
cusses hypotheses on the origin of the world and of life. 

1 Familia, infancia y juventud, ed. cit., p. 24. (Italics mine.) Baroja has 
been speaking of his own family. 
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was too perfect to evolve.” Just as Aviraneta failed because his 
age outdistanced him (changed), so Baroja has been unable to 
adapt himself to the twentieth century; both are individualists, 
essentially unchangeable, beating their wings against a world of 
masses in process of formation towards the end of Aviraneta’s 
career, as Baroja himself has pointed out. The sons of Urtzi and 
Jaungoicoa represent the two types, the individualist and the mass- 
man.” 

“Lo individual,” we read in César o nada, “‘es la tinica realidad 
en la naturaleza y en la vida.” * Species, genus, etc., are abstrac- 
tions or constructs, to use a modern term, and “constituyen una 
norma dentro de nosotros mismos, pero no tienen realidad ex- 
terior.” * Genus and species are merely apariencias, repeats 
Baroja in La caverna del humorismo,™ wherein the absolutistic 
retérico, with his immutable species or categories, is contrasted with 
the individualistic, impressionistic, relativistic and Darwinian 
humorist. To this must be related Baroja’s concept of action- 
adventure, taking place either in the outer physical world or in the 
fancy of the character (or both), and including types like the free- 
lancer, the dispenser of whimsey, the reformer porque si, the route- 
less traveler, the individualistic guerrillero in contraposition to the 
modern mass-soldier, etc. Each individual being by nature differ- 
ent from every other one,”* it follows that some possess, and some 
lack, the creative imagination (humorismo) that transmutes action 
into adventure, and, furthermore, “‘el espfritu del aventurero es el 
que crea la aventura, mds que las contingencias de la vida ex- 
terior.” * These “‘contingencies” take the form of the “obstacles” 
mentioned by Baroja on the following page; ** a Zalacafin exhausts 
them by struggling with them while a Murgufa is exhausted by 
them and creeps into an ascetic cell. 

Baroja combines the culto del yo soberano with the Darwinian 
struggle for existence—against obstacles, as Baroja says—and with 
a tincture of Macchiavellianism and of the Nietzschean Superman 
which Professor Barja has shown to be pathetic indeed.”” Baroja, 
the softling and moralist, preaches hardness and immorality, the 


2 La estrella del capitén Chimisia, n.d., pp. 11-13. 

% Ed. 1910, “Prélogo,” p. 5. 

™“ Ed. cit., p. 87. 

2% El amor, el dandysmo y la intriga, 2d ed., 1923, p. 18. 

% Tbid., p. 19. 

27 Libros y autores contempordneos, New York, 1935, pp. 300-301 ; cf. also pp. 
314-315. 
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return to a more “natural’’ mode of existence (and integration), the 
extermination of the crippled and the weak, iron discipline, yes, even 
imperialism at times. He, the unchanging one, shouts “change, 
transform,” “create and destroy,” but above all “destroy,” “‘sub- 
ject to criticism,” ‘‘triturate with liberalism.” Life is struggle, a 
caceria horrible, he repeats over and over again, with decidedly un- 
scientific emphasis on the adjective. Baroja exploits both ends of 
his dilemma: he exalts primitive struggle and shrinks from it, with 
pity for the downtrodden and the misfits. He detests the cucos 
and opportunists who win in the struggle for existence, yet he creates 
characters who incarnate, in one form or another, what he detests. 
A Larrafiaga cries out, knowing it to be absurd, for universal justice, 
while an Iturrioz dismisses this point of view as sheer romanticism. 

Throughout Baroja’s works there is considerable discussion of 
biological evolution and a veritable obsession for evolution—or lack 
of it—in terms of progress; I shall take this up later. The concept 
of struggle for existence, although, of course, borrowed from Dar- 
win, becomes a central postulate in Baroja’s highly individualized 
(subjectivized) and contradictory artistic and personal creed, and 
therefore forthwith ceases to be Darwinian; in another sense, to be 
sure, it does belong to the so-called “‘social Darwinism” that has 
exerted an enormous influence on modern literature. Baroja’s 
attachment for the struggle for existence can be paralleled only by 
that for the doctrine of sudden mutations, set forth by de Vries and 
others. Let us give some examples: 1) César, who, like Baroja 
himself in a number of passages, is both a Darwinian and a Neo- 
Darwinian, is led by the sudden mutations to accept el milagro 
revolucionario,?* but, needless to say, stands aghast when really 
revolutionary tendencies develop among his adherents. 2) The 
sudden mutations may help explain the presence of individualistic 
tipos exaltados in a nineteenth century that was so “monétono, 
colectivo y gris.””*® 3) “El humorismo ser4 partidario no sélo de la 
evolucién darwiniana lenta y constante, sino de la evolucién casi 
milagrosa de Hugo de Vries . . . La mutacién brusca encontrada 
por Vries (sic) es una forma de humorismo de la Naturaleza.” *° 


% César o nada, ed. cit., pp. 360-361; cf. also Divagaciones apasionadas, 2d 
ed., 1927, pp. 160 ff. In both books Baroja repeats almost word for word the 
idea of “mutaciones bruscas en una cosa tan mudable y tan cambiante como la 
manera de pensar.” 

2 La estrella del capitan Chimista, ed. cit., pp. 10-11 (Italics mine.); cf. also 
Ayer y hoy, ed. cit., p. 105. 

% La caverna del humorismo, ed, cit., p. 89. 
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4) The mutations offer the hope, not of “la gran libertad teé6rica y 
absoluta,” but of a margin, of “una pequefia libertad practica, una 
cierta espontaneidad espiritual que llaman indeterminismo.” * 
5) In one of his periodic attacks on the twentieth century he main- 
tains that the mutations were inoperative at the time of World War 
I since it brought no new “ideological nuances” into being (!!).” 

Baroja, in describing people, is fond of biological analogies like 
the genus Vultur, the Psittaci (applied to professors), and, repeat- 
edly, the Gallinacea vulgaris. This is humoristic and more or less 
exhibitionistic at times but there is more to it. Baroja the humor- 
ist views life as a jardin zoolégico, and as a humorist specifically in- 
cludes within his ken the whole biological gamut,* without, of 
course, forgetting his favorites, the “absurd animals.’’ He con- 
siders them his bichos and gives them new names (etiquetas), which, 
within his humoristic approach, is tantamount to saying that most, 
if not all, creatures are absurd, gently or violently so, and are re- 
duceable to farsantes in the cage of life. ‘El absurdo de nuestra 
fisiologia es constante ... ,”’ he writes; “el sexo es un arreglo 
hecho de prisa y a tltima hora.” The corollary to the above is 
Baroja, the lister, collector and classifier of tipos and costumbres 
like those of certain insects; * Larrafiaga, with un aire de explicacién 
zoolégica, classifies Pepita, as in the clasificacién de Linneo.**® I 
shall quote two more examples for the light they may throw upon 
the scientific ingredient in Baroja’s art: “Quiz4 un naturalista 
hubiera encontrado en su tipo una reminiscencia del antropopiteco 
de la Lemuria Hoeckeliana [sic].” *7 ‘“‘Me gustaria saber definirme 
y caracterizarme con justeza, como quien define una especie botdnica 
o zoolégica y ofreceros la definicién; pero indudablemente es diffcil 
ser el Linneo de sf mismo.” ** 


III 
OTHER Non-Sociat ScieNcEs 


Baroja reveals a greater or lesser acquaintance with embryology, 
ornithology, entomology, chemistry and bacteriology. In botany 


* “Fantasias de la época,”’ in Las veleidades de la fortuna, n.d., p. 161. 

3% Momentum catastrophicum, 1919, pp. 15-16. 

% La caverna del humorismo, ed. cit., pp. 87-88. 

* Ibid., p. 183; another example in Las veleidades de la fortuna, ed. cit., p. 207. 

%% Historias lejanas, Santiago, 1939, pp. 149-150. 

36 Los amores tardtos, ed. cit., pp. 129-130. 

37 Aventuras . . . de Silvestre Paradox, 4th ed., 1934, p. 35. Baroja, the 
enter, can become something of a pedant, hemeet or no humor, 

88 Divagaciones apasionadas, ed. cit., p. 13. 
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one notes primarily the names of plants, in Spanish or Latin, or 
both, often “‘spouted”’ festively,*® and collectors, either medicinal 
quacks or amateurs like Professor Golfin, ‘‘botaénico, cazador, 
bibliéfilo y principalmente hombre de gran curiosidad por todo 
cuanto fuese del dominio de las ciencias naturales.” *° In geology 
Baroja gives us a Venancio, “una notabilidad en geologia’”’ (La dama 
errante), lists of rocks, names of fossils, descriptions of geological 
formations and references to geological ages, epicenters and other 
matters. A similar observation holds for astronomy, where we 
find a Golowin (in Laura); Baroja mentions some famous astrono- 
mers and a number of heavenly bodies, with an odd preference for 
Sirius when he is in need of a name for a star. Several sidelights in 
connection with astronomy may be listed: 1) The contemplation of 
the heavens may be poetic or “voluptuous” and may produce 
vertigo or a measure of panic, or it may be extrahuman and hence 
meaningless. 2) Two of Baroja’s Cinco de la Fama in science are 
astronomers (Galileo and Copernicus; the others are Newton, 
Pasteur and Darwin). 3) Golowin agrees that, in contrast with the 
nineteenth century there are no “great men” in twentieth-century 
astronomy: “Parece que ya la investigacién es colectiva.” “ 4) 
Fermin asserts that if the clerical faction knew more about the 
multiplicity of universes it would be less inclined to the doctrine of 
Christ the King.” 5) As in other fields Baroja includes the cor- 
responding pseudo-science—in this case, astrology—and can give 
us a list of titles on the subject. ** 

In physics and mathematics Baroja makes use of a handful of 
elementary borrowings like the following: “Suponiendo, pues, que 
en mi obra literaria hay algo de valor—como en matemiaticas se 
supone a veces que un teorema esté de antemano resuelto . . . ;” “4 
“ . . se rechazaban [two personalities] sin darse cuenta, como las 
electricidades del mismo signo.”“ Baroja mentions the customary 


*° Or with a certain amount of voluptuousness. On one occasion Baroja 
identifies specimens in nature with the aid of William Bowles, Introduccién a la 
historia natural y a la geografia de Espafia. 

40 La nave de los locos, n.d., p. 332. 

“1 Laura, ed. cit., p. 394. (Italics mine.) 

«2 Los visionarios, 1932, p. 210. 

4 E.g., Los recursos de la astucia, 1920, p. 54. 

“4 La dama errante, 1931, “Prélogo,” pp. 7-8. Baroja describes his lack of 
capacity for physics and mathematics in Familia, infancia y juventud, ed. cit., p. 
182. 

46 Las tragedias grotescas, 1920, p. 25. The analogy is repeated in Los iltimos 
roménticos, n.d., p. 56. 
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great names in divers contexts and on a number of occasions delves 
into more or less metaphysical questions. On the basis of fre- 
quency of references Baroja shows a definite although limited pre- 
occupation for entropy and the cooling of the earth, and in some- 
what more numerous passages he refers to the theories of Einstein 
for the most part as either beyond ordinary (cultivated) compre- 
hension or as something to be accepted on faith.“* The alternatives, 
in the case of Lobachevsky’s geometry, which Baroja admits not to 
understand, are 0 wn juego o nada and the axioms are either under- 
standable to very few men or else “no son mds que definiciones 
disfrazadas, en lo cual yo, como hombre de inclinaciones kantianas, 
estoy de acuerdo . . .” “7 For the last word it is only natural that 
we turn to La caverna del humorismo, wherein he states that “hoy 
todavia Lobachefski y Riemann dan la impresién de chuscos al 
lado de los matemAticos cldsicos.’’ #8 


IV 
History 


Baroja, the moralist and chronicler of tipos y costumbres, has 
read a vast amount of history, ranging from the French Revolution, 
the passion of his early years, to his more recent passions, the Middle 
Ages* and prehistory. General curiosity will account for much of 
this interest, yet a goodly portion of it must be ascribed not merely 
to requirements of documentation but to the intimate relationship 
between fiction and history in much of Baroja’s art and to the need 
for clarification (and justification) of this relationship (and tech- 
nique) in Baroja’s mind. Of less importance to us are the inter- 
minable discussions in his books on general topics like the growth 
and death of civilizations, with a mixture of history, anthropology, 
geography and other sciences. Baroja sometimes maintains an 
objective, eclectic or descriptive attitude, accepting, rejecting and 
balancing with equanimity, but very often we find him skeptical, or 

"4 When Baroja becomes technical, as he does in discussing entropy (Ayer y 
hoy, ed. cit., pp. 207-208), I have a suspicion that he is taking the material di- 
rectly from a source, if for no other reason than that he sometimes identifies the 
source for us. I may add that not infrequently he repeats himself, sometimes 
evidently from memory and sometimes more directly. 

‘7 Las horas solitarias, ed. cit., p. 291. 

“8 Ed. cit., p. 57. 

*° In this troubled modern world many a writer is drawn to the Middle Ages. 
To Baroja they seem “una cosa mds préxima a mf, mds intima y mds simpadtica.” 
(Intermedios, ed. cit., p. 326.) On the next page he advocates a Duchy of Vas- 
conia, with toques libertarios y toques paganos. 
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scofiing, or just caprichoso (“‘ornery’” in the English of Mark 
Twain). 

Baroja has set forth his ideas on history in many books,* picking 
his way, balancing one statement against the other, pitting one 
character against the other. Out of all this confusion, when one 
has all the pertinent passages at hand, there emerge two attitudes, 
the one attacking a certain basic type of history, and the second, 
supporting another type, which is, of course, that of Baroja himself, 
whether blended with fiction or not. 

Let us begin with the first, the negative attitude: 1) Characters 
like Hurtado, César, Shanti Andfa and Sacha either scoff or shrug 
their shoulders at history while Baroja alludes to los que somos 
antihistéricos.§ 2) Baroja, speaking in his own name, can go so far 
as to claim that history is not even moderately scientific, nor can it 
assign even relative value to data. In more moderate passages 
he emphasizes the lack of a clear scientific basis, especially where 
theorization is involved, the reason being the fundamental “ob- 
scurity” of life. 3) Life, being obscure, possesses no end, no 
“Justice,” no shapes or forms that may be gathered up into ideologi- 
cal sweeps. Comte, therefore, is a mere metaphysician, teleology 
and “providentialism” 4 la Hegel are a sorry joke, and the philoso- 
phy of history, una miztificacién de los profesores**—one, let us add, 
in which Baroja himself does not hesitate to indulge. Time and 
again he attacks the “‘inventors of syntheses,” the academic, classic, 
and general historians, with their rules, “artificiality,’’ rhetoric, 
formulae, abstractions, grandes causas, aire heroico, search for uni- 
versals, cult of success, psychological emptiness, simulated (artifi- 
cial) clarity, professional attitudes, lack of life or vividness, and, 
above all, their stress on what he calls “decrees” and “speeches” 
and “phrases.”’ Curiously enough, Baroja criticizes some of these 
historians for their lack of scientific documentation, but at times 
one is tempted to believe that Baroja nurses a grudge against 
bigness itself. 

The affirmative attitude may be introduced by a negation—by 
Baroja’s repeated denial of worthwhile historical activity in Spain 
for many years. ‘La historia de Espafia esté por hacer,” he tells 

8° E.g., Juventud, egolatria, ed. cit., pp. 160 ff; Las mascaradas sangrientas, 
mead py solitarias, ed. cit., p. 32; cf. also La dama errante, ed. cit., “Pré- 
logo,” p. 9. 

®@ Ayer y hoy, ed. cit., p. 114. 

8 El escritor . . . , ed. cit., p. 197. 
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us; “la actual no es mds que una novela pesada y sin valor.’ 
Both by the implication of the foregoing negation and by express 
statement Baroja conveys to us the conviction that the cultivation 
of the history of Spain is an activity with a positive value. He 
sometimes laments the lack of more thoroughly detailed and better 
documented historical studies, and sometimes, the lack of “‘syn- 
thetic” ones which seemingly should seek to establish racial, na- 
tional, regional and cultural modalities and should draw upon geog- 
raphy and ethnography, both of them as ill-cultivated in Spain as 
history. In other words, Baroja the humanist cries out for more 
culture and more information, and despite his general skepticism 
with regard to clarity and to philosophies of history, he bemoans 
the absence of a “‘filosoffa sobre ellos [los hechos]’’ and of ‘‘un con- 
cepto claro y aproximado de lo que es la realidad del pafs.” ® 
This same Baroja, be it remembered, is also capable of giving us a 
lesson on history based purely—and belligerently defensively—on 
his “convictions.” 

Despite all the contradictions and ambivalences Baroja does up- 
hold a specific personal approach to history which is intimately 
related to his art. He attacks the “inventors of syntheses,” the 
general, rhetorical and universal histories mentioned above, in 
order the better to defend the historia particular,** the chronicle of 
hechos particulares written by non-professionals (aficionados), 
pequenios hechos, causas pequefias, trivial and purely accidental 
causation, the obscure, the personal, the caprichoso with its “‘con- 
trasts.”” All of the above is to be found in La caverna del humorismo 
for the simple reason that historical writing, as advocated and 
practised by Baroja, se presta al humorismo.™ 

In La familia de Errotacho*® he proposes to write, not about fi- 
guras trascendentales, but individuos subalternos, del montén, ‘‘sacri- 
ficed by circumstances.”’ In Siluetas romédnticas, etc., we find him 
nostalgically thumbing lists of names in old numbers of the Anuario 
de Espaftia and the Guta militar and exclaiming: “(Hay épocas en las 
cuales no interesan mds que los figurones. A éstos se les pone a 
plena luz; en cambio, hay tipos curiosos, enigmaticos, atractivos, y 
que, sin embargo, quedan en la penumbra.” ** Baroja, by the 

54 Momentum catastrophicum, ed. cit., p. 50. 

58 Ayer y hoy, ed. cit., p. 39. 

56 Cf. El escritor,. . . , ed. cit., p. 272: “Tengo mds simpatia por lo local y por 
lo que tiene un aire especifico.” 

5? Ed. cit., pp. 274 ff. 


58 1932, pp. 7-8. 
5° 1934, pp. 199-200. 
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magic of his art, resuscitates and rehabilitates these people (as he 
does Aviraneta), and then they stand out with all their original 
individuality, as tipos tan diferentes y tan abigarrados, tipos caracte- 
risticos, personajes pintorescos, tipos raros de una época desquiciada, 
personajes de un relieve acusadisimo, pajarraco(s) raro(s) y extra- 
ordinario(s): ‘‘Muchos afios después me meti de lleno en investiga- 
ciones acerca de algunos tipos histéricos del siglo XIX, y los per- 
sonajes vagos y sin cardcter se me presentaron con rasgos enérgicos 
y fuertes.”’ 

To the general histories Baroja opposes the anarchic and ro- 
mantic ones, with no other rules than those of nature. The age of 
historical types has past, he avers; now we have “the rule of masses,” 
“uniformity” and “anonymousness.’”’ What matters is the individu- 
ality, whether it be that of a Zumalacdrregui or of a shadowy mason 
or carbonario resuscitated by the author. He loathes what he calls 
“collectivism—” i.e., the submerging of the individual in the group 
at any level of society, and far more at the middle and top than at 
the bottom. Social conformance (or subservience to the general), 
is, he says, vulgar, just as general histories may be dismissed as 
vulgar, for parallel reasons. Here we meet one of Baroja’s major 
contradictions (ambivalences): Just as Larrafiaga and other char- 
acters are both golfos and anti-golfos and aristocrats and anti- 
aristocrats, so Baroja, the loather of the vulgar sensu lato, becomes 
the champion of his own version of this quality, extending it 
(through sentimentalization) to the trivial, the commonplace, the 
penumbral and dismissed by history, the humble, the atmosphere 
of the sobremesa, and again, by further extension, to the flitting, 
the momentary, the impression (which in another frame of reference 
could also be classified as aristocratic). To this list must be added 
the all-important detail, collected ad infinitum by Baroja and 
crammed for all it is worth into his recent autobiography: “‘Al 
lector amigo le tengo que advertir que recogeré aqu{f todos los de- 
talles que encuentre sobre mi por muy vulgares, pesados y prolijos 
que parezcan.” * 

A detail is a fact, and in addition, anything that Baroja the col- 
lector and hoarder can lay his hands on. In his current autobiog- 

6° Ibid., p. 244; the preceding shorter quotations are from different parts of the 
same book. 


% El escritor . . . , ed. cit., p. 20. He goes on to declare his preference for 
“un libro de recuerdos de una cocinera o de un mozo de café con detalles minucio- 


sos” to “una autobiografia de un general o de un principe con frases retéricas y 
rimbombantes.” How sincere is all this? 
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raphy he includes everything he can recall, details of streets, of his 
pets, his ancestry, etc.; the following is characteristic: ‘“Seguiré el 
orden de los apellidos, y hablaré del segundo m{fo y el primero de mi 
madre.” ®@ Books, articles and clippings, his own (allegedly bad) 
memory, his earlier books, old photographs and prints, genealogical 
papers, information obtained by word of mouth, such are his sources 
for this work. He combines a similar procedure with diligent labor 
in archives and libraries for Juan van Halen . . . , Aviraneta o la 
vida de un conspirador and Siluetas romdnticas . . . , adding, in 
this last work, a defense of the rumor and anecdote as legitimate 
sources for biography. This point is of the highest importance, 
for Baroja’s art, despite its genuine factualness (realism), is es- 
sentially biographical and anecdotic, even in the mode in which he 
presents philosophic ideas. : 

It is not my purpose, nor within my power, to determine the 
“historicity” of Baroja’s works. Although he describes himself as 
an aficionado, he is, or can be, more than this, while his books, from 
quasi-histories to novels, combine something or much of both 
genres. Baroja’s fluctuating opinion may be illustrated by four 
quotations: ‘“No se puede fantasear como en una novela.” ** “Yo 
no quise hacer novelas de aire heroico, sino recoger datos de una 
vida y romancearla.” © ‘Pero yo no queria hacer novelas histéri- 
cas, sino mds bien una especie de reportaje fantastico.” ** “No 
hay gran diferencia entre la historia y la novela.” ™ La familia de 
Errotacho is, he says,®* part novel and part chronicle, adding that 
his predilection for the chronicle springs from his interest in hechos, 
not palabras. Furthermore, Baroja considers it his mission to be 
the chronicler- or “reporter” of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
society, to give us the sabor de la época,® or as he says of Murgufa’s 
supposed book: “Su libro, bastante paradéjico, pretende ser un 
documento y dar una impresién exacta de la sociedad espafiola de a 
fines del siglo XIX y principios del siglo XX...” 7 In La dama 

® Familia, infancia y juventud, ed. cit., p. 44. 


® Ed. cit., pp. 269-270. In Aviraneta ..., he states that he uses both 
hechos and indicios. 


* Juan van Halen .. . , 1933, p. 39. 

8 El escritor . . . , ed. cit., p. 228. 

% Tbid., p. 229. 

87 La caverna del humorismo, ed. cit., p. 274. 
8 Fd. cit., p. 8. 

% Tbid., p. 7. 


7 La sensualidad pervertida, 1920, ““Prélogo,” p. 7. 
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errante,” he states that his books treat of almost all the important 
happenings of the last fifteen or twenty years while in Familia, 
infancia y juventud he writes: ‘Yo he escrito una novela Las noches 
del Buen Retiro, que creo que no esta mal y que es un documento de 
la época.’”’™ “También supongo,’’ he informs us in another 
volume of his autobiography, “mds o menos piadosamente, que 
algunos de mis libros si no tienen valor de obras de arte, tienen 
valor de documentos, porque estan escritos sin la preocupacién 
general de la época, sin ninguna tendencia al artificio.’”’ ™ 


V 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


“Las cuestiones antropolégicas,” says Baroja by way of intro- 
duction to a discussion of the Basques, ‘me han interesado mucho, 
aunque no he pasado de ser un simple aficionado.” ™ Silvestre 
Paradox, the reader will recall, makes a list of his caracteres antro- 
poldégicos;"*> Fermin calls himself an aficionado a la antropologia 
barata,’® and concludes by warning against people with red hair; 
César finds in Rome una gran diversidad de tipo étnico™ and ex- 
claims: “‘jQué coleccién mds admirable! ;’” ** skulls are measured in 
Las inquietudes de Shanti Andta while in El laberinto de las sirenas 
we are regaled with an attempt at a humoristic interrogatorio 
étnico-antropolégico in a café with a Neapolitan harlot.” The 
lament of Recalde in the last-named book: ‘‘jPse! No hay crdneos 
en ninguna parte; no sé qué hacer,” * will set the tone for a con- 
siderable proportion of Baroja’s anthropology. I hasten to add 
that this field represents an equally considerable proportion of 
Baroja’s general scientific reading. 

Anthropology is to Baroja the individual a hobby, a source of 
data, lore and costumbrismo, but to Baroja the Spaniard and the 

” Ed. cit., “Prélogo,” p. 13. 

7 Ed. cit., p. 400. 

% El escritor,. . . , ed. cit., p.37. I might add that there are many passages 
like the one in La veleia de Gastizar, 2d ed., 1927, p. 125, which begins: “Para 
completar el cuadro . . .” 

™ Familia, infancia y juventud, ed. cit., p. 13; cf. also Historias lejanas, ed. 
cit., p. 141. 

™ Aventuras ... , ed. cit., p. 10. 

7 El Cabo de las Tormentas, 1932, p. 53. 

™ César o nada, ed. cit., p. 62. 

78 Tbid., p. 86. 

79 2d ed., n.d., pp. 32-33. 

80 Ibid., p. 36; I have emended the passage. 
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Basque it offers a speculative (and often vacuuous) approach to the 
obsessing problems of national and regional modalities. Baroja 
and his characters engage in interminable discussions on Iberian 
and Semitic types in Spain, dolichocephalic and brachycephalic 
types in Spain and elsewhere, the origin, composition and relative 
capacities of races, the relation between biological inheritance and 
culture (and also tradition), the non-assimilation of the Jew and 
the reasons therefor, national and regional traits, etc. Baroja’s 
attitudes on these questions are hopelessly contradictory. He calls 
for an increased study of anthropology yet can maintain: “Hay 
luego las tesis antropolégicas, econémicas e histéricas, pero estén 
basadas en el aire.” ™ He asserts that racial and subracial types 
are mixed or of a persistent oneness, according to his mood or frame 
of reference, and very often ends with ‘“‘we do not know,” which, of 
course, does not prevent him from spinning his own hypothesis, 
arbitrarily, as he often says, but, in reality, far from arbitrarily.” 
It is interesting to note that when Baroja chooses to dispose of a 
bugbear like the Latin race he utilizes anthropology for all it is 
worth. 

One question of special interest at this historical moment is to 
what extent Baroja was influenced by the racism of Gobineau, 
H. 8. Chamberlain, Ammon and Vacher de Lapouge, all of whom he 
mentions and quotes. We find him, on the one hand, dismissing 
their work as ‘‘ciencia literaria, algo por el estilo de la criminologia de 
Lombroso,’’* and, on the other hand, declaring: ‘‘Primeramente, los 
antropélogos han demostrado que no hay razas completamente 
puras; que los pueblos de Europa estan casi todos mezclados, y que 
la expresién arios, si significa algo concreto en sentido lingiiistico, no 
significa mds que algo muy vago en sentido étnico; pero esto, a mi 
manera de ver, no demuestra que no haya razas diferentes, sino que 
no se conoce atin bien sus caracterfsticas ... Creo que perdura 
algo en las razas, aunque por hoy no se sepa fijar bien lo que per- 
dura.’”’™ Are all races of equal capacity for culture? The nine- 

81 Ayer y hoy, ed. cit., p. 40. 

% Cf. Las mascaradas sangrientas, ed. cit., pp. 133-134, where Baroja is dis- 
cussing the differences between Aryans and Semites: “jQuién tiene raz6n? No 
lo sabemos. Sin embargo, da la impresién que lo dogmatico, lo autoritario, lo que 
quiere ser absoluto, es mds bien semftico que ario. Todos los grandes conquis- 


tadores . . . tienen un fondo semitico. .. .” (Italics mine.) 
8 Momentum catastrophicum, ed. cit., p. 26. 
84 Divagaciones apasionadas, ed. cit., pp. 93-95. (Italics mine.) Despite 
hesitancies in other passages, in one, at lens, Baroja sides with race against culture: 
“. . . me inclino a pensar que el elemento étnico, aun el mds lejano, es trascen- 
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teenth century was optimistic concerning this point, “pero no 
tiene comprobacién. Que no ha sefialado la Ciencia con claridad 
las diversas aptitudes de unas razas y de otras, es indudable; pero 
esto no quiere decir que no existan; l6gicamente deben existir. Quizd 
Gobineau se haya engafiado en sus detalles; pero la esencia de su tesis, 
la desigualdad de las razas humanas, a mi modo de ver, queda in- 
tacta.”’ * 

Anthropology has made a great contribution to Baroja’s art in 
the manner in which he describes, catalogues, classifies—or ‘‘types”’ 
—the tipo, giving salient ‘“‘generic’’ traits, sometimes in anthropo- 
logical terms and sometimes including any aspect of the human 
personality, but always with a selection of essentials which is, of 
course, as artistic as it is “anthropological.” I have discussed 
elsewhere certain aspects of the tipo™® and am omitting both this 
and Baroja’s own analyses of literary types, since the latter lie 
outside the scope of the present paper. The tipo may be summed 
up in a word, phrase or metaphor: tipo aguilefio de las monedas 
ibéricas, tipo celta, tipo distinguido, tipo cldsico del yanki, tipo in- 
significante, el hombre del ojo de celuloide, tipo parisiense del pueblo, 
aire de cabra triste (facha de judto), etc., with or without anthropo- 
logical terminology. The tipo includes a handful of salient traits: 
stature, cheek-bones, hair, brachycephalic skull; tipo ibérico, alto, 
esbelto, dolicocéfalo; color of hair, eyes, cheek-bones, cap, dog, 
nationality, ete., bringing in traits of character as in the longer 
hipétesis étnica of the Conde de Espafia which goes so far as to list 
la anestesia pstquica, la insensibilidad, el desdoblamiento de la per- 
sonalidad frecuente, la crueldad, la piromania, el odio profundo e 
inmotivado contra ciertas personas, la chistosidad, el humorismo, la 
manta razonadora y el terrorismo.** 

The tipo thus far represents a selection of traits, or of impressions 
of traits, of the individual person, but the individual himself may be 
selected as typical of his age, almost as a trait of his age. Silwetas 
romdnticas,. . . is a gold mine for the study of the tipo in a historic 
setting, the wheel within the wheel, each spoke labelled, “char- 
acterized,’ brought into relief, given the force of anecdote, assigned 


dental en la formacién del cardcter individual.” (La dama errante, ed. cit., 
“Prélogo,” p. 8.) It is more than possible that Baroja was influenced in his 
pessimism by that of the racists. (Cf. Hankins, The Racial Basis of Civilization, 
New York-London, 1926, p. 103, and Opler, “Cultural and Organic Conceptions 
in Contemporary World History,” Amer. Anthropologist, XLVI, 1944, p. 456.) 

8 Hispanic Review, XII, 1944, p. 311. 

86 Humano enigma, 1928, p. 267. 
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a sprinkling of details or “aspects,” and therefore documented, 
resuscitated by the magic of Baroja’s art, as has been stated already 
under history. It is no accident that the book is entitled Siluetas, 
a word which, incidentally, Baroja uses in the description of his 
mother: “Habfa algo en su silueta de estampa italiana, y en su 
espiritu algo de mujer educada en un ambiente protestante y 
puritano. ... Como cardcter étnico, quizi germdnico, mi madre 
tenia la cabeza alargada; era muy dolicocéfala. Yo he heredado 
este cardcter craneano.” * 


VI 
PsYcHOLOGY 


In psychology Baroja mentions, quotes and discusses theories by 
Wundt, James, Freud and others, although, obviously, his knowl- 
edge of this field (formal psychology) is as nothing compared to that 
of anthropology. He employs a certain amount of psychological 
terminology,** and, of course, includes psychological traits in his 
description of the tipo.*® Like Murgufa, in La sensualidad perver- 
tida, Baroja claims for himself the ability to “know” human beings 
through intuition almost at the first meeting or impression: “Tam- 
bién supongo,” he says, “que tenfa desarrollado el sentido psico- 
légico y cierto instinto de fisonomista.” *° In another passage 
which runs contrary to his frequent insistence on the ‘“‘obscurity”’ 


8? Familia, infancia y juventud, ed. cit., pp. 74-75. It is hardly necessary to 
call to mind the carry-over of the technique for describing human tipos to the 
description of cities, towns, parks, rivers, rincones, tertulias, etc. (or vice-versa). 
Corpus Barga has outlined this technique in a penetrating passage from which I 
quote (“Una novela de Baroja,” Rev. de Occ., VIII, 1925, p. 124): “Empieza por 
donde le conviene, sea indicando la edad, la nacionalidad, un rasgo del cardcter o 
un rasgo de la cara. A veces vuelve sobre uno de estos datos o rasgos pdginas mds 
adelante y lo completa. Tiene personajes retratados de cuerpo entero, eon el 
cuerpo en pedazos. Tiene otros de pie en una sola linea. Tiene la virtud de 
infundir con nada a sus personajes una vida genérica. Una vida de infusorios. 
Una “vida de los insectos.” Su punto de vista es el del historiador natural, que 
en literatura se llama costumbrista.” 

88 Cf. a curious example in El escritor . . . , ed. cit., pp. 170-171: ““Maeztu 
era un impulsivo. Creo que un psiquiatra le hubiera considerado como un 
esquizofrénico, y a mi como un manfaco-depresivo.”” 

8° Cf. the following passages: “Yo [Aviraneta] hice un padrén de los presos 
liberales . . . y como prefacio al padrén, un ligero estudio acerca de la psicologia 
de los tipos . . .” (El sabor de la venganza, 2d ed., 1921, p. 37); “Muchas veces 
intentaba [César] hacer un resumen psicolégico del cardcter de la Amparito, pero 
no lo lograba; no sabia clasificarla; su tipo se le escapaba siempre.” (César o 
nada, ed. cit., p. 406.) 

% El escritor ... , ed. cit., p. 132. 
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and unfathomableness of human behavior, he boasts of his fondo de 
intuicién: ‘“No me he engajiado nunca con la gente; la he compren- 
dido con claridad tras de sus velos.” * In the next sentence, he, 
the upholder of the complex, the contradictory and the variggated in 
human motivation, simplifies, generalizes, almost de-humanizes, 
and almost de-psychologizes: ‘‘El envidioso, el vengativo, el 
colérico, el egofsta los he visto siempre con claridad de primera 
intencién.” * Small wonder, then, that he is hard-pressed to meet 
(legitimate) criticisms of the lack of psychology in Aviraneta and 
other characters of his.” 

In a number of books, especially in La caverna del humorismo, 
Baroja and his characters engage in discussions of topics like the 
psychology of the masses, the psychology of nations, consciousness, 
instinct, will, physiological factors and the neurotic personality (of 
which Baroja has considerable first-hand knowledge, both medical 
and psychological). One notices throughout all this a reiteration 
of fundamental unknowability, or unexplainableness, and a skepti- 
cism which reduces the differences between temperament, char- 
acter and personality to distingos metafisicos.“ Of interest for 
present purposes is the denial—by a character, not by the author— 
of any essential difference between intuicién, conocimiento and in- 
teligencia,* and the concomitant stress given to intuition over 
method, even in scientific discovery.** Of special interest for the 
link between the tipo and costumbrismo is the following passage: 
“Las ideas ni siquiera dan cardcter a los hombres aislados. Uni- 
camente cuando ya son ideas de grupo y mds que ideas hdbitos, 
empiezan a caracterizarlos. Un materialista o un espiritualista 
solitarios no tienen un matiz diferencial en su vida; en cambio, un 
militar, un cura, un judfo, un protestante, un mas6n tienen el sello 
que les da su grupo. Lo que se ha convertido en costumbre y es ya 
involuntario define el tipo con claridad.” * It should be added 
that Baroja sees the human personality as a sort of configuration of 
yo’s, one of which steps to the foreground and becomes, so to speak, 

" Familia, infancia y juventud, ed. cit., p. 368. 

2 Thid. 

% La nave de los locos, ed. cit., “Psicologia de los tipos literarios,” pp. 25 ff. 
a: Humano enigma, ed. cit., p. 282. The assertion is qualified with the typical 
7 % Las veleidades de la fortuna, ed. cit., p. 118. 

% La caverna del humorismo, ed. cit., pp. 248 ff. For the Spanishness of the 


exaltation of intuition, cf. Madariaga, Ingleses, franceses, espafioles, Madrid- 
Barcelona, 3d ed., 1932, pp. 98 ff. 


7 Ayer y hoy, ed. cit., p. 88. 
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the operator of the personality, the actor in the presence of the 
lesser submerged yo’s. We have here, in other words, the baroque 
split between the persona and the personaje. 

Baroja describes himself as an aprendiz de psicélogo.** Mur- 
gufa’s supposed book is a “document”’ of wn curioso and an aficio- 
nado a la psicologta,*® while Baroja conceives the value of his books 
to be less “literary” and “philosophic” than psicolégico y docu- 
mental.°° On the other hand, the psychology to be found in 
Nietzsche and Dostoievsky interests him more than that of the 
formal treatises!" and he even maintains (how sincerely?), after a 
blast at Paul Bourget, that “no creo en la psicologfa literaria ni en 
la otra. Me parece que la explicacién de la psiquis mas complicada 
cabe en un papel de fumar y atin sobra sitio.”” ' To make matters 
worse, the “‘crime in Fuencarral Street,’’ which Baroja calls a caso 
de psicologia popular, leads him to exclaim: ‘‘jQué folletin! jQué 
novela por entregas viva! jQué apodos... !” 1% 

There remains one point—Baroja’s extraordinary hatred for 
Freud and psychoanalysis. Baroja lists psychoanalysis time and 
again among the superchertas of our age and dismisses it contemptu- 
ously as palabreria and anécdotas. An attitude of ridicule is one 
thing, but why such a major hatred? The principal reason is, I 
take it, anti-semitism, which causes Baroja to speak of el psicoa- 
ndlisis judaico de Freud “* and to charge Freud and the Freudians 
with “legitimizing” homosexuality.“ The second reason, as in- 
dicated by the charge of homosexuality, is, I would guess, Baroja’s 
own tragicomedia sexual, acknowledged by him in a context in which 
for once he mentions Freud without attacking him; !°* furthermore, 
in a recent book he rejects the Oedipus complex as an explanation 
for his attachment to his mother.'” It is possible that he hates 
Freud literally as an irritant and symbolically as part of a world 
which Baroja, as he admits,'°* hates because it rendered him sexu- 
ally unbalanced. A Freudian would be interested in the somewhat 


%8 Las horas solitarias, ed. cit., subtitle. 
% La sensualidad pervertida, ed. cit., ““Prélogo,” p. 7. 

100 La dama errante, ed. cit., “Prélogo,” p. 8. 

10 Juventud, egolatria, ed. cit., p. 153. 

102 El horroroso crimen de Pefiaranda del Campo,. . . , n.d., pp. 7-8. 
108 Familia, infancia y juventud, ed. cit., p. 190. 

104 Siluetas romdnticas . . . , ed. cit., p. 291. 

10% Comunistas, judios y demds ralea, 2d ed., Valladolid, 1939, p. 68. 
106 Juventud, egolatria, ed. cit., pp. 81 ff. 

107 Familia, infancia y juventud, ed. cit., p. 109. 

108 Juventud, egolatria, ed. cit., loc. cit. 
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bawdy tone with which Baroja, the twisted Puritan moralist, 
disposes of psychoanalysis by snickering at it. 


VII 
OrHerR Sociat ScrENCcES 


In sociology and economics Baroja is far from well-read. He 
has, nevertheless, given us analyses of many social and economic 
problems and phenomena, such as the social climber (both indi- 
vidual and family), class-relationships, the golfo, relations between 
workers and employers, the absorption of the countryside by the 
city, the deforestation of Spain (with some bibliography), the 
general background for Aviraneta and other nineteenth-century 
characters, industrialization and its effects, the plight of the peasant, 
etc. In much of this Baroja may well be standing on solid ground, 
on the basis of insights and the intelligent interpretation of his 
impressions (and documents, to a limited extent), but if so, it is as 
a novelist, humanist and moralist rather than as a sociologist and 
economist. 

In fact, sociology and sociologists constitute one of Baroja’s 
strongest antipathies.“° Particularly detested is Lombroso,'™ 
linked by Baroja with Freud in an anti-semitic outburst.” An- 
other major antipathy is Socialism, and even more so, Communism ; 
Baroja claims to have read—or “studied,” very little concerning 
either of them" (or of anarchism, for that matter),"* yet he some- 
times sallies forth to battle with economic arms, including the con- 
troversial and inordinately difficult concept of surplus value. He 
administers the coup de grice with the sword of anti-semitism.“ 


109 E..g., Las veleidades de la fortuna, ed. cit., pp. 109, 115-117, and Los visio- 
narios, ed. cit., pp. 252-253. 

10 E.g., El mundo es anst, 1919, p. 56; Las horas solitarias, ed. cit., p. 90; La 
caverna del humorismo, ed. cit., p. 275. 

11 E.g., Juventud, egolatria, ed. cit., p. 106; César o nada, ed. cit., p. 181. 

12 Bl escritor . . . , ed. cit., p. 140. 

18 Fl tablado de Arlequin, n.d., p. 26; Comunistas . . . , ed. cit., pp. 31, 37, 
130. 

14 Ayer y hoy, ed. cit., p. 167; Comunistas . . . , ed. cit., p. 37. 

45 In economics Baroja really is a nostalgic survivor of a type of laissez- 
faire, with emphasis on the small entrepreneur and professional man, whom he 
defends in a number of passages. He could repeat, perhaps, with Roberto Hast- 
ing, “Yo soy una mezcla de individualismo inglés de los manchesterianos y del 
individualismo espafiol, agresivo y cabilefio” (Aurora roja, 1918, p. 155), and “el 
remedio est4 en la misma lucha; el remedio est4 en hacer que la sociedad se rija 
por las leyes naturales de la concurrencia . . .”” (ibid., p. 320). 
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Vill 
CONCLUSION 


It is clear from the foregoing that Baroja possesses a vast knowl- 
edge of science and that his curiosity is as extensive as the human 
race. His knowledge of individual sciences varies enormously and 
he is, of course, essentially a dilettante, as he is overly fond of stating. 
Many times, however, he is worse than a dilettante when his dis- 
cussions are on a café level; but other times he rises higher than one, 
when he utilizes his great philosophical gifts in baring the essential 
problems of science. For all these reasons, and not merely because 
he is the author of books like El drbol de la ciencia and La leyenda de 
Jaun de Alzate, Baroja is indulging in characteristic under- and 
over-statement when he informs us that he is a doctor and writes 
algunos libros . . . de ciencia y de literatura."® 

No one has exalted science more than he; he describes it as sa- 
grada,"? the object of his maximo respeto, and,"*® repeatedly, in one 
form or another, as la gran construccién de la humanidad.“* How- 
ever, we must be immediately on our guard and seek out the frame 
of reference. In the above examples when Baroja calls science 
sacred he is in the same breath attacking history as ‘“‘reactionary” 
and is oversentimentalizing in a lecture before the Casa del Pueblo; 
in his affirmation of respect he is defending himself, attacking Una- 
muno for a criticism by the latter; while the great edifice has as its 
motto “‘Destruir!’’ In other passages, Hurtado speaks of science as 
la tinica construccién fuerte de la humanidad,'° yet a few pages later 
he states: ‘Fuera de la verdad matematica y de la verdad empifrica 
que se va adquiriendo lentamente, la ciencia no dice mucho.” ™ 
In La leyenda de Jaun de Alzate Baroja himself speaks of science as 
la inica religién de Europa,” yet the book exemplifies its failure in a 
somewhat “phoney,” pre-dated frame of reference. César thinks 
that a certain church in Rome might better have been erected en 
honor de la ciencia, que es la gran construccién de la humanidad,™ 
Baroja, in defending his germanophilia against attacks, states that 


16 Fl laberinto de las sirenas, ed. cit., p. 12. 

11 Divagaciones apasionadas, ed. cit., p. 155. 

8 El escritor, ete., ed. cit., p. 267. 

19 Nuevo tablado de Arlequin, 1917, p. 26; cf. also pp. 103-104. 
120 El drbol de la ciencia, ed. cit., p. 169. 

i Tbid., p. 178. 

122 1922, p. 11. 

1% César o nada, ed. cit., p. 237. 
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“Ciencia, precisién, técnica, eso es lo Gnico grande en el mundo.”’ 
When on the strained and falsified sentimental chord of science 
Baroja can even go so far as to write: ‘‘Todo es luz, todo es amor y 
todo es vida.’’ 

Baroja’s enthusiasm for science is that of a dilettante and a 
humanist. As a humanist he integrates science with culture, and 
as both a humanist and an intelligent dilettante he seeks una explica- 
cién del universo y de la vida. . . , una idea general de la ciencia, de la 
moral y del arte que sirva de orientacién y de guia en el mundo de las 
posibilidades de la vida."** Inasmuch as Demuth has summed up the 
role of science in Baroja’s concept of culture ”’ I shall merely call 
attention to aspects not stressed by him: 1) Freedom of conscience 
and criticism, liberalism (‘‘Triturar mitos!’’) and science are, all of 
them, rooted historically, says Baroja, in individualism.”* He ac- 
cordingly stresses individual greatness and great individuality and 
powers of intuition among his favorite scientists; they are, like other 
paladins of his, self-taught, individually-taught, geniuses confirming 
Baroja’s romantic point of view. 2) These geniuses, this constela- 
cién de hombres geniales,'** these universals because they were such 
maximum particulars, began to flower in the period of Romanticism 
and had already found no successors before the turn of the century. 
In other words, as so often happens with Baroja, he affirms the 
better to deny: here, he is denying, excoriating the twentieth 
century, which, as above, is his frame of reference. There are no 
more great scientists (individualities, geniuses), science has become 
de-individualized frigidity, fragmentation, technique and specializa- 
tion. And as for culture? Culture, like liberalism, has been 
arrested by the mass-phenomena which Baroja calls “democracy,” 
“Socialism,’’ “bourgeoisie,’’ etc., as he repeats (with contradictions). 
Culture, in short, is aristocratic in an anti-aristocratic world; it is 
a backward-looking ideal, unrealizable in the twentieth century in 
integrated personalities, and, like all of Baroja’s affirmations or 
ideals, a protest, here against the twentieth century with its des- 


124 Nuevo tablado de Arlequin, 1917, p. 204. 

128 Fl tablado de Arlequin, ed. cit., p. 185. 

126 Intermedios, ed. cit., p. 306. Baroja adds that there is much in science 
which he cannot utilize because he cannot comprehend it and that there is much 
which he rejects because it is not “near to us.” 


_ 27 Pio Baroja: das Weltbild in seinen Werken, Hagen, 1937, pp. 27-29, 105- 


28 Ayer y hoy, ed. cit., pp. 168-169. 
129 Fl escritor . .. , ed. cit., p. 209. Many fields are represented, not merely 
scientific ones. 
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valorizacién de todos los ideales humanos and its desdén por la cultura 
general.*° I scarcely need to add that there is another Baroja, the 
creator of men of action, who is indifferent, or even hostile, to 
culture." 

In the light of Baroja’s concept of culture it is not difficult to 
divine his attitude towards progress. He maintains (with contra- 
dictions) that there is scientific and material progress, but not a 
moral and spiritual, and less often, an artistic, literary and political 
one. In much of this, however, he implicitly or explicitly denies 
progress by granting a part in order to cast doubts on the whole, or 
else he affirms scientific progress in the same context with a denial 
of political progress. He also upholds science because he considers 
it revolutionary,’, but in so doing is upholding the destruction and 
negation contained in his beloved critica and ideas disolventes.™ 
Baroja makes abundant use of the Darwinian struggle for existence, 
but he is highly skeptical, in both political and non-political fields, 
of any providentialism, end, purpose, or other teleological proposi- 
tion. Speaking of progress in relation to the “cosmic optimism” 
of Hegel and others and to “Darwinian evolution,” he avers: 
“Examinada friamente esta idea del optimismo césmico y del 
progreso indefinido y fatal, se ve que es la creencia del siglo XIX; 
una fe, un dogma, pero no una verdad demostrada.” ™ After all, 
is it not possible that belief or disbelief in progress may be merely 
una manifestacién de la fisiologia individual?'*® 

If progress is a sign with one or more minuses and one plus, 
what is change in the eyes of this unchanging champion of change? 
Change, he will reply, is transformation, destruction and creation, 
the one growing out of the other,"* the ocean renewing the cloud or 
the wave which itself is only un aspecto insignificante del mundo de 

430 Divagaciones apasionadas, ed. cit., p. 17. 

431 The real Baroja, if there is such a thing, stands revealed in the reading 
lists recommended by him (Intermedios, ed. cit., 340): for general culture: Kant, 
Herodotus, Caesar, Diogenes, Laértius, Bayle, Burckhardt, Carlyle and Darwin 
(Origin of Species) and Renan (L’avenir de la science). Under books to know life 


and books for pleasure science is omitted but it is the basis for his rejection of the 
Bible. 

2 Cf. Intermedios, ed. cit., p. 324: “Lo nico revolucionario de verdad es la 
ciencia.”” Whether or not this is true is a matter of definition, but there is no 
doubt that Baroja fears social revolution and is clutching desperately at a genteel 
solution. 

18 Cf. Nuevo tablado de Arlequin, ed. cit., pp. 103-104. 

144 Divagaciones apasionadas, ed. cit., p. 80. 

135 Momentum catastrophicum, ed. cit., p. 74. 

6 E..g., Camino de perfeccién, n.d., p. 212. 
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los fendmenos."" Change is a process of cause and effect or a di- 
alectical one; it is also—and primarily so, destruction with creation 
as an afterthought: ““Destruir es cambiar. No, algomds. Destruir 
es crear.””%8 The revolutionary or scientific spirit, says Baroja, 
seeks not to wound or to kill, but to transform, y para eso hay que 
declarar la guerra a todo lo existente.™* He is really waging a 
“phoney war,” waging a “change to end all change,” wherein “all 
change” blends with “‘no change,” for, as already pointed out, he 
leans strongly towards heredity and the consideration of human 
nature as a constant: ‘‘Lo esencial, lo humano, seguird siendo siem- 
pre idéntico; lo accidental es lo que puede variar.’’ ° 

Change, in the last analysis, is reduced to agitation, motion, ac- 
tivation, titillation, inquietud, in a world of flux apprehended in 
terms of surfaces, aspects, impressions, details. We move, he 
says, but do we make progress? We do not know.“ In this 
frame of reference must be mentioned his reiteration of the vuelta 
eterna, from Heraclitus to Nietzsche, which he applies in many 
contexts.* I shall not labor this point because it slips off into 
baroque casuistry, or, in more modern terminology, into semantic 
flummery ; todo es nuevo is juggled with, and becomes indistinguish- 
able from, todo es viejo, and both add up—or subtract, to todo es uno 
y lo mismo.* The commonest alternatives or phrasings are: 
“Se repite o no se repite la historia? No lo sabemos” ™ and 
“Todo se repite en la vida y en la literatura.” ™ 

Like incantations Baroja repeats over and over el hombre es la 
medida de todas las cosas (Protagoras) and the negatives no lo 
sabemos and ignoramus et ignorabimus (E. Du Bois-Reymond). 
Back of these statements lies what may be termed his central meta- 
physical attitude, thoroughly thought through and expressed with 
the clarity of finality : 
87 Paradox Rey, 1917, p. 83; cf. also La leyenda de Jaun de Alzate, ed. cit., p. 


488 Parador Rey, ed. cit., p. 196. 

139 Divagaciones epacionadas, ed. cit., p. 164. 

140 Historias lejanas, ed. cit., p. 58. A Spaniard of the Golden Age could 
have written this. 

141 Divagaciones apasionadas, ed, cit., p. 80; cf. La caverna del humorismo, ed. 
cit., p. 167: “El humorismo es todo dinamismo y cambio” (sur place, one might 
add). 

4 For an argument against it, ef. Ayer y hoy, ed. cit., pp. 110-111. 

mente: 2 ed. cit., p. 204. 

“4 Divagaciones apasionadas, ed. cit., p. 80. 

148 Crénica escandalosa, 1935, p. 10. The sentence quoted is preceded by 

another interesting one: ‘‘Las siluetas se desdoblan y se repiten.” 


167. 
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La ciencia no puede cerrar el circulo de los conocimientos mds que 
dando hipétesis en calidad de hipétesis; cuando lo cierra deja de ser 
ciencia y se convierte en un sistema teleoldégico. 

La ciencia no puede hacer mds que alejar el eterno enigma. Al lado 
de un hecho nuevo que se descubre aparecen varios desconocidos, y asi se 
sigue siempre en la misma progresién, cada vez con mds nimero de datos 
y cada vez con mds nimero de incégnitas . . . 

Un filésofo debe hacer siempre la salvedad de la insuficiencia de 
nuestros medios de conocer y dejar siempre sentada la afirmacién, ex- 
presada por nadie mejor que por Kant, de que el espiritu humano pres- 
cribe las leyes a la naturaleza . . . , i.e., afirmar que, aunque las leyes 
de la naturaleza existan fuera del hombre, cosa que no sabemos, han 
tenido que pasar por la inteligencia humana para existir en tanto que 
leyes. De aqui que la forma popular de la filosofia de Kant es la scho- 
penhaueriana: “El mundo es mi representacién.”’ Y no hay posibilidad 
de encontrar otra cosa. 

La naturaleza es un monstruo confuso e informe, al cual el hombre 
hace saltar por los aros de papel que le va presentando. 

. Indudablemente las leyes del espfritu son las leyes de la naturaleza; 
el mundo no es mds que nuestro reflejo. 

. . - La naturaleza no tiene leyes mientras el hombre no las describe, 


es decir, que la ley es un concepto sensible, humano, emanado del es- 
piritu. .. .@ 


Let us list a number of “aspects” of the problem of the nature 
and the apprehension of reality: 1) The individual yo is affirmed, 
believed in as reality, although conditioned and limited by its com- 
plexion, etc. The non-yo is phrased as a possible reality, sometimes 
as a probable one; it is nearly always queried when it is not flatly 
denied. It can be summed up as disfraces de la madre Naturaleza, 
aspectos de la Cosa en si . . . esta coleccién de uniformes barrocos 
que posee la madre Naturaleza.“* 2) Baroja, the scientist, admits 
the determinism of cause and effect in the universe, perhaps with 
“rigid and immutable laws,” yet anti-scientifically reiterates the 
omnipresence of chaos, disorder, ‘‘obscurity’’—casualidad y fatali- 
dad—in a universe that seems “cold,” “blind” and “deaf” and 


46 This is a curious variation on the vuelta eterna. 

147 Las horas solitarias, ed. cit., pp. 204-206; for other passages, some of them 
of the highest importance, cf.: El drbol de la ciencia, ed. cit., pp. 164 ff; La caverna 
del humorismo, ed. cit., pp. 41-3; Las veleidades de la fortuna, ed. cit., pp. 205-206; 
Los tiltimos romédnticos, ed. cit., p. 22; La ruta del aventurero, 1921, pp. 8-9, 135, 
200, 240; Las inquietudes de Shanti Andia, 1911, p. 162; Las horas solitarias, ed. 
cit., pp. 331, 348, 379; Camino de perfeccién, ed. cit., p. 114; Intermedios, ed. cit., 
pp. 309 ff. 

148 La ruta del aventurero, ed. cit., pp. 8, 135. 
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romantically indifferent to Jaun de Alzate and to Baroja himself. 
3) Since, in addition, there is no apprehendible end or purpose or 
“justification,” the future looms as a universal dance of death while 
the present, so violently dear to Baroja, becomes shadow- or dream- 
reality, is problematic or rent with a somewhat melodramatic 
agony. 4) Even the sacred yo is contaminated, divided against 
itself, pilloried on itself, thrown back upon desperate mutterings 
about the healthfulness, the validity and the “efficacy” of the lie or 
fiction as a means of “affirming the vital instinct.” Thus is gener- 
ated not merely the fictitious, but its correlate, the illusion, which 
lies at the heart of the adventure. 

Baroja is fond of calling himself a relativist in opposition to 
“absolutes” and “dogmas,” albeit he is indeed a recalcitrant ab- 
solutist for all his relativism. By relativism he means above all a 
sort of humanization, the concept of man the measure of all things, 
first, because external reality must of necessity be filtered through, 
and be recorded by, an individual human mind, and, secondly, be- 
cause this mind, by the limitations of its nature, can grasp only 
relative “‘aspects’’ of whatever reality may exist. Baroja also pur- 
ports to be a rationalist in that he seeks a “rational explanation for 
things’ and proclaims “reason the measure of man,’ “* but too 
often his affirmation lies in the context of a protest against an 
absolute like religion.“® Besides, we know that he is not merely a 
relativist and rationalist but a skeptic who at most constructs a 
bridge of question-marks. If a social basis for Baroja’s attitude 
be desired, it may be found in the association of “relativistic 
theories” with minorities and “absolutistic theories” with the 
masses. !* 

Science, culture and rationalism all join hands in Baroja’s ideal 
of the truly civilized human being. But when he demands that 
society and the individual be, in addition, more natural,’ what 
does he mean by the word “natural?” Evidently, a number of 
things, among them: 1) To be, to be sincere in the Latin sense, to 
live life to the fullest, to be an hombre completo rather than the 

149 Intermedios, ed. cit., p. 320. This is the cultural ideal of the “good Euro- 


pean” with his sentido de lo relativo, de lo cientifico. (Las veleidades de la fortuna, 
ed. cit., p. 175.) 

160 Cf., for the same procedure, his affirmation of materialism (Juventud, 
egolatria, ed. cit., p. 28): “Sin embargo, nos decimos materialistas. Si. No 
porque creamos que la materia exista tal como la vemos, sino porque es la manera 
de negar las estiipidas fantasias . . .” 


151 Comunistas . . . , ed. cit., p. 245. 
18 F.g., Los visionarios, ed. cit., pp. 216-217; Las horas solitarias, ed. cit., p. 
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modern “pedant” and “specialist” shaped by “pedagogy, Socialism 
and statistics.” “* 2) On the genteel side, Baroja upholds in op- 
position to present-day aristocracies, la bondad, la belleza, la gracia, 
la delicadeza, la distincién |n.b.], todo lo que tiene verdadero valor 
natural.“ Here, too, belong the democracia refinada, the quasi- 
economic democracy, the stressing of differentiation in opposition 
to present-day “spiritual leveling.” ** 3) On the non-genteel side, 
we have the exaltation of the ego and the struggle for existence, 
individualism, free competition (a sort of laissez-faire), action, oli- 
garchy, an “individualistic aristocracy’—in short, una aristocracia 
cambiante en consonancia con las aristocracias de la Naturaleza.** 
The attitude thus expressed is seemingly that of a Baroja who is a 
barbarian or enemy of culture, and so it is in part, but it is also, by 
the laws of Baroja’s protest-nature, an affirmation of its opposite. 
4) In all the above there is stress on hierarchy—una jerarquia 
racional *’—and on differentiation between human beings. This 
likewise is partly protest, as also is, for that matter, his repeated 
cry for some form of dictatorship, which, curiously, makes of him 
an apostle of humanism—and of leisure, in the frame of reference of 
the book in which he is called a precursor espafiol del fascismo: 


Pensé si no habria mds que la dictadura de las personas inteligentes 
que pudiesen realizar con plenitud el orden y el progreso de las cosas 
materiales, dejando a los hombres la absoluta libertad de pensar en cuanto 
fuera asuntos del espfritu. Esto se ha hecho, mds o menos claramente, 
en los pafses civilizados.!** 

E. H. Tempuin 

University of California at Los Angeles 


188 Las veleidades de la fortuna, ed. cit., p. 159. Somewhat tangential to the 
point under discussion are the wholeness and health derived from contact with 
external nature or from the possession of a woman’s lap in the despertar de la 
Naturaleza. (El mayorazgo de Labraz, 1921, p. 250; cf. Fernando’s seno de la 
Naturaleza in Camino de perfeccién, ed. cit., p. 270, and his plan for rearing his 
child.) Here, too, should be mentioned Zalacain, the child of nature, as whole 
and healthy as he is limited, and Jaun de Alzate, who fell from the natural state 
at the advent of Christianity and was eventually disillusioned by science and 
“chill and blind nature.” 

164 Log tiltimos romdnticos, ed. cit., p. 73. 

185 César o nada, ed. cit., “Prélogo,” p. 7. 

166 Aurora roja, ed. cit., p. 318; cf. El tablado de Arlequin, ed. cit., pp. 56-57, 
and La dama errante, ed. cit., pp. 69-70. There are also contradictory passages. 

157 Momentum catastrophicum, ed. cit., p. 59. 

158 Comunisias . . . , ed. cit., p. 242. (Italics mine.) The passage quoted 
is “framed” between the negation of democracy and parlamentarism, above, and 
that of equality and fraternity, below. 

For reasons hardly worth setting forth I have omitted from the present 
study a discussion of archaeology, geography, philology and pharmacy. 





SOME ASPECTS OF BOLIVIAN POPULAR SPEECH 


E syntactical phenomena presented in this article are necessary 

amplifications of points alluded to in my American-Spanish 
Syntaz,! as well as new material, applying to the colloquial speech 
of Bolivia. A very recent sojourn in that highland country enabled 
me to observe linguistic practices and to collect written evidence 
hitherto unavailable. Most fruitful were the writings of Antonio 
Diaz Villamil,? Victor Ruiz,* Saturnino Rodrigo,‘ Angel Salas,§ 
Roberto Leitén,* and Mario Unzueta.’ 

Diaz Villamil, noted Bolivian educator, has distinguished him- 
self in several literary fields, but in none are his merits so unreserv- 
edly acknowledged as in the native Bolivian drama. In this 
field he is considered the most genuine interpreter of the complex 
alma popular or alma criolla. His native dramas La Rosita and 
jCuando vuelva mi hijo! are authentic portrayals of the popular 
milieu, and their racy, gripping quality reminds us of the Uruguayan 
Florencio Sdénchez. All critics laud his faithful and incisive de- 
lineation of popular types, his cholos or mestizos. Critics invariably 
praise his rare ability to suit the language accurately to the lowly 
characters. His novel Plebe, dealing with proletarian life in La 
Paz, was awarded first prize in the Concurso Municipal de Novelas. 
According to the judges (Augusto Céspedes, Angel Salas and 
Estanislao Boada), Plebe will be “para el estudioso . . . una fuente 


1 University of Chicago Press, 1945. This work will be referred to as AmSS. 
? References to Diaz Villamil’s works as follows: 
DV1 = La Rosita (1925). Teatro Boliviano, Vol. IV, La Paz: Bibl. de la sociedad 
de autores, 1928. 
DV2 = El traje del sefior diputado, comedia en tres actos, La Paz, 1930. 
DV3 = ;Cuando vuelva mi hijo! (1926) and El hoyo (1941). Teatro Boliviano, 
La Paz: Editorial “La Paz,” 1942. 
DV4 = Plebe, novela del arrabal pacefio, La Paz, 1943. 
* Los que pagan (1923). Teatro Boliviano, Vol. V, La Paz: Bibl. de la 
sociedad de autores, 1928. 
* En la pendiente (1926). Teatro Boliviano, Vol. III, La Paz: Bibl. de la 
sociedad de autores, 1928. 
5 Tres comedias: Hoy por ti, Como todos, El otro amor, La Paz: Crespi Her- 
manos, 1930. 
6 Los eternos vagabundos. Editorial “Potosi,” 1939. 
7 Valle, Cochabamba: Editorial “‘La Epoca,” 1945. 
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de documentacién del léxico.”” We may then accept Diaz Villamil’s 
popular vocabulary and syntax as legitimate, supporting it with 
further testimony from the pens of the costumbrista Victor Ruiz; 
the educator, reporter and folklorist Saturnino Rodrigo, represent- 
ing Sucre; the critic Angel Salas; the popular tale-teller Roberto 
Leitén, from Potosf; and finally Mario Unzueta, whose recent novel 
Valle (1945) is set in his native Cochabamba. 

As everyone knows, the population of Bolivia is predominantly 
Indian and mestizo. Chief among the indigenous languages are 
Aymara (preferable to Aimar4) and Quechua. Aymara prevails 
in La Paz and south to Oruro, Quechua elsewhere. Naturally the 
untutored natives flavor their Spanish with indigenous intonation, 
words and even syntax. Steeped in this variety of Spanish, heard 
on every side, even the more cultured white Bolivian in many 
instances has allowed such practices to invade his own familiar 
conversation. 

The definite article. The popular use of the definite article 
with names referring to persons (except in direct address) appears 
frequently in Bolivia, as in other regions in which the Indian popula- 
tion is great (AmSS, pp. 22-23). 


—jQuién?—Quién pues ha de ser. El René, pues (DVI, p. 80); 
cuando lo ve entrar al René, se sale prontito . . . con el Gregorio (p. 82); 
mafiana te lo ha de traer al Gregorio (p. 82); la Rosita es muy buena 
(p. 94). El Germén (DV2, p. 24); el Gutiérrez (p. 94). El Protasio 
(DV3, p. 8); dile al Satuco (p. 12); ;Del Protasio! (p. 64); al Protasio 
(p. 73). 


The definite article is often omitted in Bolivia before colegio, by 
analogy with nouns like casa and palacio (AmSS, pp. 19-20). 


Un libro de los que trajo de colegio . . . no voy més a colegio (Ruiz, 
p. 29). Cuando estébamos en colegio (Rodrigo, p. 3; also p. 5); antes de 
que yo saliera de colegio (p. 18). 


The ‘voseo.’ A clearer statement of Bolivian voseo is now in 
order. The cultured generally use standard té forms (té hablas, té 
vienes). In popular and colloquial urban speech, the rule is vos + 
the singular verb (vos hablas, vos vienes), except (1) in the im- 
perative, where the plural holds sway (habld, vent), and (2) in the 
present indicative of ser (often vos sois beside vos eres). In rural 
regions, particularly in Santa Cruz de la Sierra and in the depart- 
ments of Potosf and Tarija, sections bordering on Chile and Ar- 
gentina, vos is heard with the plural verb form (vos habldis or 
hablds, vos vents, vos sabés, etc. Cf. AmSS, p. 72). 
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(La Paz:) Vos... me sigues ... me has seguido. . . esids... 
sois . . . escuchdme (DV1, p. 10); no me interrumpas . . . dejdme 
hablar ... con vos... te acuerdas ...a vos te han dejado en la 
calle ... me quieres (p. 11); abrite nomads una botella . . . queddle 
(p. 13); vos . . . servite (p. 15); vos sois una guagua (p. 89) . . . eres 
(p. 90); andd acostdte (p. 92). Andd-acabdlo (DV3, p. 15); vos no conoces 
(p. 21); vos no eres hombre (p. 23). Voseres . . . perdé cuidado (p. 50). 
(Panchita, a chola:)—Voseres . . . dejdtede cosas . . . oime. (Raquel, 
representing the cultured class, replies:}—Oyeme, Panchita . . . tu sabes 
. . « tt eres, etc. (Rodrigo, p. 22). 


Object pronouns. The disinclination to use two object pronouns 
together (le dije for se lo dije) is more prevalent in Bolivia than the 


single example given in AmSS (p. 115) might imply. Here are 
others: 


Dale [= ddselo] nomds a la mama (DVI, p. 22). Si quieres, le 
[= se lo] digo al German (DV2, p. 22); les [= se lo] agradezco (p. 68). 
iPor qué no te [= te lo] has hecho leer? (DV3, p. 63); gY quién les 
[= se los] ha dado? El Satuco me [= me los] ha dado (p. 68); ;|Me 
[= me las] vas a dar, o no! (p. 87). Sile [= se los] devolvemos, creerd 
que somos unas orgullosas (Ruiz, p. 15); Le [= se lo] dije primero a la 
mamita (p. 45). 


Occasionally popular speech dispenses even with a single object 
pronoun, especially when the phrase is immediately preceded by 
the noun or pronoun to which reference would be made in the 
standard language. 


—Pero tampoco yo he hecho [= lo he hecho] adrede (DV3, p. 25).— 
Tienes que ir a entregdrselos . . —No ves que él ha puesto [= los ha 
puesto] a propésito en la silla? (Ruiz, p. 15)—Aqui estén los medica- 
mentos .. .—jY .. . cémo has traido [= los has trafdo]? (Rodrigo, 
p. 64). 


More frequent, however, is an opposite tendency: a redundant 
use of lo when the noun object follows. This construction is 
sufficiently documented in AmSS (pp. 116-117) when the direct 
object is a person (lo veo a Juan); only a few cases appear there when 
the direct object is a thing. Now among the highland populace of 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and parts of northwestern Argentina 
(Tucuma4n and Santiago), such a dedundant loisthe rule. Further- 
more, not only illiterate Indians but often other speakers, pre- 
sumably with a degree of culture, employ lo regardless of gender or 
number of the direct object noun (cf. also AmSS, p. 107), possibly 
to lend affective value and to round out the phrase. 
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Examples with real or apparent agreement of pronoun: 


—Abri esta botella y traémelo un vaso (DV1, p. 14); Yo se los pre- 
paraba unos picantitos (p. 16); lo voy a dejar con tal que el joven me 
lo haga un versito para estarme cantando (p. 41).— Se lo iré a traer un 
vasito de chicha? (DV3, p. 30);—Te lo he de hacer lo posible (p. 37). 
jMamita, comprémelo pues ese caballito! (DV4, p. 7).—Quiero que me 
lo veas mi sobre (Leitén, p. 105). 


Examples of invariable lo: 


—Te lo he de poner una tienda bien surtida (DV1, p. 35); jeémo 
pues lo estds tirando asf la plata! (p. 57);—Cuando a una le han robado 
todo lo que tenfa, cuando se lo matan a sus padres (p. 85).—Embarnisélo 
esos muebles (DV3, p. 10);—El Satuco te lo ha de traer otra hija (p. 27); 
—Yo te lo he de ver tus maletas (p. 39) ;—3Por qué pues se lo ha puesto 
usted estas fundas? Si son de nosotros (p. 67);—jTe lo prenderé una 
vela a la Virgen de Copacabana? (p. 77); jQue me /o tiran a la calle mis 
trapos! (p. 81). Ahorita te lo he de hacer siquiera una tacita de agua 
caliente (DV4, p. 138). Andd, vemelé a mi madre (Rodrigo, p. 28) ;—3Pu- 
diera usted cosermelé unas camisas? (p. 50); Quiere que se lo cosa unas 
camisas (p. 51). Capaz de rompérmelo mis cantaritos (Leitén, p. 105). 


Vocative “este,” “esta,” “dofia Esto,” etc. As elsewhere the 
demonstrative este (esta) in colloquial vocative phrases is used in 
addressing a person whose name one does not know or (with the 
name of the person) when one is annoyed or impatient with what 
he or she has just said or done (AmSS, pp. 137-138). Peculiarly 
we find in Bolivia the neuter esto (dofia Esto, don Esto) instead of 
agreement in gender as elsewhere. 


—jPor qué pues se han puesto tan serias?7—No, dofia Esto; asf siempre 
somos (DV1, p. 29);—Gracias, dofia Esto (p. 32; also p. 49).—Dofia 
Esto . . . decfa un galén a una moza.. . Sfrvase esta humintita.— 
Siga usted nomads, joven; esté en buenas manos (DV4, p. 31) ;—jJestis, 
Marfa! ;Este Inuco, no sé qué tiene! (p. 37). (Marcelina:)—A la edad 
de ustedes yo era capaz de pararme de cabeza. (Catita:)—jAy, esta 
Marcelina, tan habladora j4! (DV1, pp. 29-30)—;No has de ser tan 
atrevido! jSu lisura nomads de este malacara! (DV3, p. 44). {Tan farsante 
que es este Hugo! (Rodrigo, p. 29). 


Tenses: present perfect indicative. The use of the present per- 
fect tense for the standardly preferred preterit (ayer lo he visto for 
ayer lo vi) is mentioned in AmSS (p. 161) as “current” in Bolivia. 
Its constant use here is so striking to the visitor that more emphasis 
might be placed on it and more examples given. 


~~ Se ete et oS OO OO hb 
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El dia que me has dicho que te ibas a venir a la Paz, me he puesto 
muy triste (DV1, p. 11); Me has dicho el otro dia (p. 12); {Yo he metido 
bulla antes (p. 16); Mi pap& murié mucho antes . . . Yo le he conocido 
en el pueblo, cuando era juez (p. 39). Ketty ha estado hace un momento 
(DV2, p. 61); Al dfa siguiente que hemos recibido el telegrama . . . yo 
me he puesto a la cabeza de los revolucionarios y hemos atacado la sub- 
prefectura (p. 98).—jTe acuerdas que has tenido que pagar la jarra que 
yo he roto (referring to the speaker’s childhood) . . . Esas eran cosas de 
huahuas [= nifios] (DV4, pp. 12-13);—jTe acuerdas de esa tarde que 
has roto la jarra? (p. 51). De repente hemos oido . . . el sonido de las 
piedras . . . Asf pasé, sefior (Leitén, p. 30). 


The ‘pluperfect “habia sido.” The popular use of the plu- 
perfect habia sido (for es or era) to express surprise or admiration is, 
as indicated in AmSS (p. 167), common in Bolivia. We must add 
here, however, that such a pluperfect is current also with verbs 
other than ser, as is shown in the following examples. 


—jAh, qué cholita tan simpdtica habtas tenido [= tiene], eh! (DV1, 
p. 17);—A través de tus ojos sombrios y hermosos vislumbro muchas 
dichas y promesas.—Jajay, jtan bonitas cosas que habia sabido [= sabe } 
usted decir! (p. 40).—jUn besito!—Retirese. jCon su aliento de licor 
todavia se habia atrevido [= se atreve] a besarme! (DV3, p. 73).—jQué 
ricas humintas!—jHabtan estado [= estén] como de sus manos! (DV4, 
p. 31); | También habia habido [= hay] mujeres verdaderas! (p. 174).— 


Esta carta no mds habia habido [= hay or habfa], sefiorita (Rodrigo, 
p. 53).— jAh! lokalla [= muchacho], habias venido [= has venido ].— 
Si, mama, a ver si esté aqui mi abuelo (Unzueta, p. 31). 


Imperfect subjunctive. The most frequently given model for a 
contrary-to-fact present or a less vivid future condition is: si 
tuviera, comprarta; that is, the simple conditional is the standardly 
preferred tense in the conclusion. Standardly the imperfect 
subjunctive (comprara) may be used in the conclusion, but it is 
comparatively rare (Keniston, Syntax List: si tuviera, darta [33- 
65]; si tuviera, diera [3-3]). In Bolivia, on the other hand, the 
imperfect subjunctive predominates colloquially in the conclusion, 
the conditional being rarely used (cf. also AmSS, p. 159). 


—jFuera una maldad! (DV1, p. 35).—Eso fuera mejor. Te Uorara 
con gusto. Me hincara sobre tu sepultura y le diera gracias a Dios 
(DV3, p. 52); Lo que es yo, siendo usted, no me acordara mas de ese 
desamorado (p. 57);—jCualquiera en estos momentos olvidara todo, 
ampe! (p. 82).—Si yo tuviera plata, fuéramos a buscar otra jarra (DV4, 
p. 11);—jAy, fuera lindo! (p. 22);—Si yo fuera hombre, me plantara 
donde ese canalla y se lo dijera bien dicho (p. 141). 
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Curiously the imperfect subjunctive is used frequently among 
all classes in place of the present indicative in asking for orders, as 
in the standard phrases jqué hago? “‘what shall I do?” jdénde lo 
pongo? “where shall I put it?” 


—jAmpe! Qué hiciera? [= jqué hago? ].—Botdlo, como el perro 
(DV1, p. 82).—,De cémo le dijera [= digo] ahora al Protasio? .. . 
porque si ahora no aprovecho (DV3, p. 26) ;— {Qué hiciéramos? [= jqué 
hacemos? ] (p. 56).—, Y, ahora, qué piensas hacer para que no tenga el 
pretexto de su plata?—jQué hiciéramos [= hacemos ]? amplié él, gene- 
rosamente.—Joseso, {qué hiciera [= hago]? (DV4, p. 51).—jAdénde 
fuéramos [= vamos] esta noche? (heard in conversation). 


The gerund. An interesting construction prevalent not only in 
Ecuador and Peru,’ but also in Bolivia, and apparently farther 
extended here, is “‘estar + gerund” replacing a simple verb form of 
standard speech: estar teniendo = tener, estds pudiendo = puedes, 
etc. Such a use of estar corresponds also to that of dar in Ecuador 
and adjacent regions: dar vendiendo = vender, dié ensefiando = 
ensei'éd (AmSS, p. 211). In both cases a widespread gerundial 
usage in the substratum language is largely responsible for its general 
acceptance in the colloquial Spanish of highland zones, not only 
among the populace but also by the cultured. It may be considered 
an extension of Old Spanish progressive constructions (especially in 
the case of yendo, viniendo, etc.) carried to unsuspected limits under 
the influence of local Indian tongues. Sometimes this progressive 
construction is inceptive in feeling; that is, it stresses the beginning 
of an action and is equivalent to empezar a, comenzar a, as: estoy 
yendo = comienzo a ir (cf. English ‘‘Let’s be going” “‘T’ll be getting 
dressed,” etc.). Sometimes it expresses the feeling of todavia 
“still, yet,” as: estoy teniendo = todavia tengo. Again it may 
represent a simple verb form with no idea of progression. 

It is found in all verb forms and tenses. In the infinitive: 


—Esta lengua-larga es capaz de estar haciendo [= hacer] creer a la 
gente (DV3, p. 18). Te puede estar conviniendo [= convenir] lo que te 
voy a proponer (DV4, p. 152); él va a estar arreglando [= arreglar] 
personalmente con los agentes de aduana (p. 79);—Vas a ver nomads 
cé6mo nos vamos a estar entendiendo [= entender] (p. 157);—Se va a 
estar sanando [ = sanar ] nomads (p. 216). 


8 It is mentioned, especially for highland Peru, in Benvenutto Murrieta’s 
El lenguaje peruano (Lima, 1936, pp. 156-157) with these examples: “Estoy 
yendo a Huancayo . . . estamos pues queriendo una beca para nuestra hijita . . . 
aqui estoy viniendo a verlo, compadrito . . . Ta no més estds sabiendo / las penas 
que estoy pasando.” 
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The last three examples with the verb ir are periphrastic future 
tenses. Another periphrastic future even more widely used col- 
loquially is the ‘‘haber de + infinitive” construction: he de ir = iré 
(AmSS, pp. 152 ff.). In such cases too, the infinitive is replaced in 
popular Bolivian speech by “estar + gerund”’: he de estar yendo = he 
de ir = iré. 


Yo me he de estar sirviendo [= he de servir = serviré] otro (DVI, 
p. 29); Ha de estar habiendo [= ha de haber = habré] tiempo para 
bailar (p. 48); De otros talvez ha de estar siendo [= ha de ser = ser4] 
(p. 94).—Pase usted nomas; yo se lo he de estar haciendo [ = he de hacer 
= haré] atar su macho . . .—Gracias, mi hijo me lo ha de estar viendo 
[= ha de ver = ver4] (DV2, p. 95). Ha de estar nomads habiendo [= ha 
de haber = habr4] tiempo para todo (DV3, p. 46).—Después han de 
estar nomas teniendo [= han de tener = tendrén] tiempo para chun- 
quearse [= enamorarse ] a gusto (DV4, p. 33);—Yo le he de estar escri- 
biendo [ = he de escribir = escribiré] (p. 168)—Ha de estar yendo [= ha 
de ir = iré], si se necesita (Ruiz, p. 17).—Ya ha de estar viniendo [= ha 
de venir = vendré] (Rodrigo, p. 8). 


Occasionally we find the standard future (or conditional) of 
estar + gerund substituted for the more general “haber de estar + 
gerund.” 


—Yo me lo estaré tomando [= tomaré] (DV2, p. 28).—Yo también 
pues me estaré arreglando [ = arreglaré] (DV3, p. 36);—jAcaso tenemos 
siquiera hijos?—Por flojo pues no estards teniendo [ = tendrds] (p. 43); 
— Si son las cosas de mi mama!—Estardn pues siendo [ = serdn] (p. 67); 
El pobre de puro susto les estaria dando [= daria] (p. 68).—Estaremos 
subiendo [= subiremos | (Leitén, p. 73). 


In the present tense the gerund construction is found much more 
frequently than standard speech tolerates. This is especially true 
of yendo, viniendo, teniendo, habiendo, etc. (cf. AmSS, p. 236). 


—Aquisito nomads estoy yendo [= voy] (DV1, p. 14); Pero lo que es 
la Rosita, algo estd teniendo [ = tiene ] (p. 30) ;—jSi ya no te estds pudiendo 
[= puedes] mover (p. 59); vos no estés pudiendo [= puedes] vengarte 
(p. 88).—Ya puedes irte a la cocina para ver si todo esté yendo [= va] 
bien (DV2, p. 3);—Lo que yo le estoy viniendo [= vengo] a proponer es 
una cosa muy conveniente (p. 99).—Para eso es mejor que se esté yendo 
[= vaya] (DV3, p. 32);—gEsté habiendo [= hay] en la jarra? (p. 28). 


Naturally the construction is heard in other tenses. 


—Como este chico me ha dicho . . . yo he estado creyendo [= he 
creido = cref*] que... (DVI, p. 63). Me habia estado olvidando 


* Cf. Tenses: present perfect indicative. 
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[= habfa olvidado = olvidaba] (DV3, p. 11);—jQué mds nos estuviéra- 
mos queriendo [= quisiéramos ]? (p. 14);—Por pura chiripa habia estado 
habiendo [= habia habido = habfa "] todavia este vasito (p. 30);— 
Pero, mejor no me hubieran estado haciendo [ = hubieran hecho ] cambiar 
de balde (p. 38). 


Apparently another popular usage is that of tacking the gerund 
diciendo to the end of a quoted phrase preceded usually by some 
finite form of decir. Cf. English “He says, says he, etc.’ 


—Donde dice en la libreta “Raza,” le habfan puesto ‘“mestizo” 
diciendo (DV3, p. 10);—jDénde dice eso . . . “Raza blanca,” diciendo? 
(p. 19);—zY qué es pues decir “Quiero casarme” diciendo? (p. 23);—Con 
eso... les dijeras . . . “El Satuco te lo ha de traer otra hija para que 
me reemplace,” diciendo (p. 27);—Yo, siendo mi padre, ya le hubiera 
dicho a esa sefiora “por aqui es la puerta’’ diciendo (p. 44). 


Verbal locutions. The construction te veo de algunos ajfios 
(= hace algunos afios que no te veo), peculiar to Bolivia (AmSS, p. 
227), is so arresting that I cannot refrain from giving the following 
additional examples to show its wide currency. In many cases, as 
in the first two illustrations, the only change necessary to make the 
locution standard is that of de to después de; and this is actually 


done in the third example. 


—jY ahora que lo he de ver de tanto tiempo! jCerca de cuatro 
afios! (DV2, p. 2).—jCémo voy a rechazarte [un trago] pues, hijo, en 
esta ocasién en que volvemos a encontrarnos de tanto tiempo! (DV4, 
p. 207)—Quédate un momento mds; nos vemos después de tanto tiempo 
y me haces una visita de médico (Rodrigo, p. 6) ;—Buenas tardes, Raquel. 
4Cémo est4 usted?—jY usted, Panchita? De mucho tiempo la estoy 
viendo, jno? (p. 56).—jHace mucho que estdés aqui? . . —jCémo esta, 
Julio? Lo veo de mucho tiempo. jCudndo llegaste? (Salas, p. 27)—Nos 
vemos de dos afios. {Qué fué de usted todo ese tiempo? (Unzueta, p. 71). 


Unzueta employs the forms pasa and pasan as variants of hace. 


Antes . . . pasa ya mucho tiempo . . . el Curubamba vivia muy 
lejos (p. 7);—Pasan ya dos semanas que me dejé (p. 10); Dos afios 
pasan desde que el abuelo lo sacara de la casa de las Nifias Eulogias 
(p. 15);—jDe eso ya pasa mucho tiempo! (p. 107). 


We encounter locutions consisting of an auxiliary verb and a 
noun that take the place of a simple verb: hacer recuerdo = re- 
cordar, etc. 


” Cf. The pluperfect habia sido. 
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—jMacanuda es! Si me hace recuerdo a vos cuando eras mds joven 
(DV3, p. 18).—Vaya usted a hacerse la burla de otras (DV4, p. 5);—Estoy 
haciéndome pesar de [= me pesa] haber venido (p. 32).—jAnd4 dale 
encuentro a la Felipita! (DV3, p. 14). 


The old construction “ser de + infinitive” (for “haber de + in- 
finitive’’), limited in the modern standard language, has been ex- 
tended not only in Ecuador (AmSS, p. 254), but also elsewhere. 
This example from Bolivia: 


—Si hubiera seguridad de que nadie de esta casa ha de salir perjudi- 
cado, seria de agradecerle a ese caballero tanto interés que se toma por 
nosotros (Ruiz, p. 35). 


The verb amanecerse is used in the sense of ‘‘to stay up all night’”’ 


not only in Chile (AmSS, p. 187, under Chile), but also in Bolivia, 
Peru and possibly elsewhere. 


Esta mafiana, después de haberse amanecido los dos, tomaban en el 
patio una tonificante taza de café para reparar el cansancio de su vigilia 


nocturna (DV4, p. 221). Me amanect estudiando (heard in conver- 
sation). 


Adverbs: “quiensabe,” “ja,” “jay.” The adverbial locution 


quien sabe or quiensabe “perhaps” is found not only in the highlands 


of Peru (AmSS, p. 321), but very frequently in Bolivia, and probably 
elsewhere. 


—A cada uno le llega su hora de burro; ayer a mf, mafiana al Satuco, 
pasado quien sabe a vos (DV3, p. 30).—Yo le hubiera sabido vengar 
quiensabe (DV4, p. 88);—Quiensabe ya ha muerto (p. 198). 


The adverb or particle ja is used at the end of a phrase beginning 
generally with tan and expresses displeasure, scorn, reproof and 
the like, less frequently approval, often with a vague Spanish 
equivalence of gha visto? gqué le parece? and the like. The particle 
kha (often spelled ka) is suffixed to nouns and pronouns in Quechua 
to express insignificance, rejection, disdain or scorn, often in the 
sense of maldito sea, etc." 


—jTan lisa esta Marcelina ja/ . . . jSu lisura ja/ Habfa querido 
que yo me someta (DVI, p. 41);—jCapaz [sic] son de robdrselo esta 
noche!—jAy, y tan gordas ja! (p. 24).—jTan atrevido, ja/ (le da un 


1M. A. Mossi, Manual del idioma general del Peri, Cérdoba, Argentina, 
1889, pp. 61, 129; J. J. von Tschudi, Organismus der Khetsua-Sprache, Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1884, p. 293; S. Grigérieff, Compendio del idioma quichua, Buenos 
Aires: Claridad, 1935, pp. 56, 180, etc. 
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aparatoso pellizco en el brazo).—jAy! jAtatau!—Ojald pues te duela 
(DV3, p. 23);—Ay, tan buenito ja/ jTan caballerito! (p. 35). 


The adverb or particle jay is employed in popular speech 
to emphasize the preceding word or expression and in most cases is 
equivalent to pues or no mds, with which it may be used redundantly. 
This word seemingly corresponds to the harshly guttural Aymara 
ja (or ka), originally expressing doubt or uncertainty but now 
employed, with little meaning, as a postpositive participle. Mid- 
dendorf” reported that although the particle ja in most cases no 
longer expressed doubt, nevertheless its constant use “bespeaks 
the sly and suspicious character of the Indian.” 


—Es jay forastera (DV1, p. 23);—Eso jay me tocaba decir a mf 
(p. 25).—Pero, mama, ahora va a estar entre gringos. Esos siempre 
jay saben mds que nuestros paisanos (DV3, p. 8);—Siempre jay, el 
Corazén de Jestis le ha de proteger (p. 11); Llega una forastera . . . y 
los j6venes jay como moscas detrds de ella (p. 17) ;—Vos estards queriendo 
agarrarte de esa plata——Como nomas jay, Felipa (p. 42);—Apaguen ese 
cirio . . .—Si es jay para la Virgen, hijo (p. 77). 


We find occasional instances of an interrogative use: gjay? = 
épues? 


—Bueno, dime una cosa . . —Jay?—consintié, moviendo la cabeza 
(R. Botelho Gosdlvez, Coca, Santiago: Zig-zag, 1941, p. 123);—jLos 
patroncitos vinieron, jay? (p. 167). 


Prepositions. Examples of a for para in the locution estar al 
for estar para “to be about to” (AmSS, pp. 25, 344) are current in 
Bolivia. 


—Y si continuamos como hasta ahora, de mal en peor, pronto estare- 
mos al pedir limosna (Ruiz, p. 5); Don Rosendo nos ayuda porque ve que 
estamos al morir de hambre (p. 46). 


Examples of unusual uses of con (AmSS, pp. 347-348) in Bolivia: 


— No sé cémo me contengo de hacerlo sacar con [ = por] mis peones! 
(DV2, p. 100).—Ah, es que me daba rabia que se haga vencer con [= por ] 
el hijo de la Tabla-guitarra (DV3, p. 8);—Hadgame pegar con [= por] 
su hijo (p. 58);—jPor qué no te has hecho [ = te lo has hecho] leer con 
[= por] cualquiera? (p. 63);—jCon [= por] esa vieja se habfa hecho 
conquistar! (p. 73). 


2 FE. W. Middendorf, Die Aimard-Sprache, Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1891, § 324; 
also § 90. 
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In these cases the preposition con, standardly expressing means 
or instrument (things), usurps the office of por, standardly express- 
ing agent (persons). 


Examples of de for standard por: 


— Algo has dicho de mi detrés? (DV3, p. 47);—No haga usted tanto 
alboroto de eso (p. 58);—De eso no mds me viene a pegar (p. 69). 


We find para instead of de with the verb parir “‘to give birth to” 
and equivalent expressions." 


—Mi madre era una de las criadas . . . llegé a tener una hija para 
uno de los sefioritos de la casa (Rodrigo, p. 3). 


Conjunctions: “lo que,” “de lo que,” “pero,” “tras que.” The 
use of invariable lo as a redundant pronoun must have helped to 
bring into being the conjunction lo que for standard que “that.” 
The pleonastic lo was probably a more potent factor in this use of 
lo que than the natural linguistic tendency of expansion, when a 
word, particularly a monosyllable, has lost its affective value for 
the speaker. Since de is often used for por, the conjunction de lo que 
is consequently equivalent to porque. 


—jQue venga, que se convenza con sus mismos ojos lo que se ha de ir 
mi hijo! (DV3, p. 25); Estén tan afligidos de lo que te estés yendo (p. 27); 
De lo que me he atajado de mis cosas y de lo que he sacado la cara de lo 
que te lo esté botando tu ropa, de eso no mds me viene a pegar (p. 69).— 
Joseso, jte acuerdas lo que, una vez, por mi causa has sufrido una paliza 
de tu padre? (DV4, p. 10).—Nos tratan mal. Nos roban .. . {Seré 
por lo que somos indios y no sabemos reclamar? (Leitén, p. 104). 


Furthermore, the conjunction lo que often has the meaning of 
eso de que, aquello de que, el hecho de que, la forma en que, etc. 


— {Por qué pues mi mama va a ser vieja verde?— ,Y lo que se muda 
de ropa cada rato? 7Y lo que sélo piensa en pijearse [= emperifollarse ]? 
(DV3, p. 44);—Vergiienza de qué, pues?—jY lo que se han refdo a 
carcajadas (p. 45);—Hacé de cuenta que nada ha pasado, jquieres? . . . 
iY lo que me has tenido sin vida? (p. 73). 


As elsewhere in the highland zones," so in Bolivia we find the 
conjunction pero “but” often placed at the end of the phrase or 


% This usage is recorded for Peru by Benvenutto Murrieta (EI lenguaje 
peruano, p. 149) as current in the highland zone and occasionally used on the 
coast: “La cholita parié un chico para don Gémez . . .” 

4 For Ecuador (Cuenca) : “jEsto daremos parte en el Estanco, pero!”’ (G. H. 
Mata, Sanagiiin, Cuenca, 1942, p. 111);—jMos [= hemos] de sacar tripas de 
chasos [“‘white peasant” ], pero! (p. 167);—No peleen, pero (p. 169). 
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sentence rather than at the beginning as in standard speech. This 
is probably due to widespread postposition of particles, prepositions 
and other parts of speech in Aymara and Quechua. 


—Dame el café . . — ,Y si te ha de quitar el suefio, pero? (Rodrigo, 
p. 14);—;Ven a ver! Prontito pero (p. 31);—zY por qué no ha entrado 
a comer pues, pero? (p. 40). 


The conjunction tras que is popularly used in Bolivia as an ex- 
tension of the standard compound-preposition tras de in the sense 
of ademds “in addition to, besides, moreover, etc.” and in that of 
cuanto mds que (cuantimds, AmSS, p. 292) “so much the more, the 
more so, especially since, etc.” 


—jNo dicen pues que no hay mal que dure cien afios?—Bay, no me 
estés ahora con esa cantaleta. Tras que ahora estoy no sé cémo (DV3, 
p. 12);—En lugar de traerla pronto, peor la ha de estar haciendo distraer. 
—jDe veras! No habfa cafdo en la cuenta. Tras que ese mocoso esté 
queriendo perturbar a tu hija (p. 14). 


Particles: “y, gy?” In Quechua the particle y (sometimes 
written 7), attached to nouns ending in a vowel, expresses possession 
in the first person in the nominative and vocative cases: tata = 
padre, tatay = mi padre or padre mito. Probably as a borrowing, 
the same particle is used in Aymara as the vocative-case ending for 
persons (Middendorf, § 216); it often expresses endearment. 


—Buenas noches, sefiorai (DV1, p. 93).—Seftoray, hdgame el favor 
de prestarme una brasita (DV4, p. 192). yCémo estds, huahuay? 
(Rodrigo, p. 9);—Aquf estén, hijitay (p. 12);—Aquf est4, huahuatay 
(p. 13);—Si, sf, tatay (p. 45);—gNiiitay?—jQué quieres? (p. 61).— 
Mamay, el lunes iré por la semilla de papa (Unzueta, p. 32) ;— Sefioray, 
dofia Filo! (p. 90). 


Quite another thing is an gy? placed at the end of a question. 
This is characteristic mainly of Sucre (Chuquisaca), and current 
among all classes. It appears to be nothing other than the close 
pronunciation of standard jeh? similarly used and corresponding to 
the more general American-Spanish jno? In Quechua and in 
Aymara the vowels e and o are rare; the closer sounds of i and u 
predominate. But why should gy? be limited to the Sucre region? 


(Josefita, who is from Sucre:)—Creo que usted es el Joseso, gy? 
. . . Soltero todavia, y?—Podemos estar haciendo programa, gy? (DV4, 
p. 123).—Tenemos no més que volver a vivir juntos, gy? (Rodrigo, 
p. 17);—Es muchacha de dofia Clotilde—Halajita, gy?—S{, es muy 
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bonita (p. 51);—No te vayas, Panchita; quédate, gy?—Bueno, huahuay 
(p. 55). 


Interjections: “ampe,” “choy” or “cho.” Besides the common 
Quechua interjections mentioned in AmSS (p. 402), there are 
others of substratum origin apparently peculiar to Bolivia, es- 
pecially ampe and choy or cho. Used as a sort of vocative, ampe 
expresses endearment or entreaty, softening the whole phrase, 
sometimes in an attempt to curry favor, and often equivalent to 
por favor. In older Aymara ampi is recorded as an affirmative 
particle: “es de uno que afirma alguna cosa”; its meaning is 
defined as “‘Asf es: verdad es,’”* more recently (1891) by Midned- 
dorf (§71) as “so ist es.” 


—Ampe, no me vengas con tus malos augurios (DV1, p. 10);—Me he 
cansado, ampe (p. 13);—jQué cosa, mama?—Las gallinas, pues, ampe/ 
(p. 23) ;—Este bailecito més pues, ampe mama (p. 46);— jAbrime, ampe! 
.. . Ay, ampe. jHace un frfo! (p. 78). 


Choy, or less generally cho, is used among cholos in the sense of 
che or hombre as a vocative to call a person’s attention, as in English 
“T say!”’ In Quechua chu is an interrogative particle. 


—Choy, Francisquito (DV1, p. 14);—jQué rico, choy! (p. 15).—Cho, 
al pasar no has reparado (DV3, p. 24);—Cho, dime francamente (p. 29); 
—Choy, Faustino, si me muero, no me has de olvidar, jquieres? (p. 51).— 
Choy. Aptrense (DV3, p. 39). 


Finally, a note on pronunciation. Since the voiced occlusive 
d is lacking in Quechua and Aymara, the pronunciation of this 
sound is difficult for the highland Indian and mestizo. When de 
immediately follows their characteristically unvoiced, intensely- 
sibilant s, speakers are especially prone to reinforce their unvoiced 
t (by progressive assimilation). This circumstance accounts for the 
following spellings: 


—Me haste [= has de] esperar (DV1, p. 11);—En casa me has te 
conocer (p. 25).—Hemoste [ = hemos de] estar los de la familia (Rodrigo, 
p. 8) ;—Entonces haste estar enferma (p. 13); deste [= desde] ayer (p. 19); 
vaya traste [= tras de] ella (p. 27). 


C. E. Kany 
University of California, Berkeley 


%L. Bertonio, Arte de lengua aymara (1603), ed. J. Platzmann, Leipsig: 
Teubner, 1879, p. 251. 

% 1. Bertonio, Vocabulario de la lengua aymara (1612), ed. J. Platzmann, 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1879, Vol. II, p. 16. 





VARIA 


LA ESTORIA DEL NOBLE VARON EL CID RUZ DIAZ 
EL CAMPEADOR, SENNOR QUE FUE 
DE VALENCIA 


Tue account of the Arabic chronicle of the Conquest of Valencia 
which has been incorporated in the Primera Crénica General is unex- 
pectedly brief in Sr. Menéndez Pidal’s Espajia del Cid (vol. II, pp. 896— 
901). The great historian accepts from Dozy the identification of the 
author with Muhainmad bn al-Khalaf bn al-Hasan bn Isma‘tl al-Sadaft 
Balanst abi ‘Abd al-All4h bn ‘Alqama, or Ibn ‘Alqama for short, who 
wrote the Evident Eloquence of the Great Calamity (Al-Bayén al-wadth fi 
’l-mulamma alfddih), which Al-Marrfku&t asserted was inferior to its 
pompous title. Sr. Menéndez Pidal cites Bello, Hinard and Huber who 
recognized as author a certain Abenalfarax, and he goes on to say: 
‘El nombre ‘Abenalfarax’ dado por la Crénica General puede ser confusién 
con igual nombre que lleva un visir del Cid en el mismo relato de la 
historia drabe traducida, o bien puede ser mero error de lectura por 
Abenaljalaf.” 

It is perhaps not very clear from this short statement that the Crénica 
General is singularly pertinacious in giving this name. The variations 
Abenfax and Abenalfange need not detain us, since they are almost 
certainly corruptions of Abenalfarax (or Abenalfarage). The first could 
be due to the abbreviation of r as a comma above the line of writing, 
and the latter to a further misconstruction of this mark as a tilde. As 
given in Sr. Menéndez Pidal’s text of the Primera Crénica General, the 
name remains constant as Abenalfaraz. It was only in the thirteenth 
century that final e began to be restored in Spanish after consonants 
other than those which are now final, and when restored it involved the 
voicing of letters that had become unvoiced in final position. Thus 
nuef was restored and stabilized as nueve, etc. The voiced partner of z 
was g(e), so that we may take Abenalfaraz as the equivalent in the 12th 
century of what would later have been Abenalfarage. This last name 
is, however, very simply explained. It identifies the holder as a member 
of the clan of the Band ’l-Faraj, about whom we hear a good deal in 
Ibn Bassim’s Dhakhira. The Bant ’l-Faraj were clients of the last King 
of Toledo, Al-QAdir bi ’ll4h, and accompanied him in his retreat to 
Cuenca. ‘They were his most devoted servants (writes Ibn Bassim), 
absolutely devoted to his interests. In the commencement /of a 
scheme / it was with them that he devised it;.at the end, with them he 
would withdraw.” They are not, I think, mentioned again in Dozy’s 
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extract from this historian, but they must certainly have accompanied 
their patron when, on the death of the reigning King of Valencia, Al- 
Qadir “slipped out to Valencia as rapidly as a sand-grouse to the water, 
and as unexpectedly as a spy upon the privity of lovers.” They suffered 
with him the protection of Alvar FAfiez for a period, and they must have 
entered with him into the protection of the Cid Ruy Dfaz. 

The Cid established himself in the Albarracin, making the kinglet of 
the region his vassal and accomplice. He seems to have regarded himself 
as the local representative of the Emperor, maintaining order and giving 
protection among his clients, and exacting blackmail in return for his 
services. The murder of Al-QAdir by the qddi of Valencia slipped one 
of the links of the chain, and the Band ’l-Faraj would have become more 
or less the direct dependents of the Cid, at least in so far as there was a 
prospect of vengeance for their late patron. They were devoted to the 
vendetta against Ibn Jahhaf. The Cid could not allow anyone to sup- 
pose that his system of blackmail was inefficient. He had to punish 
Al-QAdir’s murder, and to do so he had to take into his own hands the 
city of Valencia, the temporary ruler of which was the evident suspect. 

One may doubt whether, without such constraining reasons, the Cid 
would have attempted the enterprise. Sieges were always notoriously 
risky, and he had at his disposal only a small army maintained by the 
profits of plunder and blackmail. He was, moreover, exposed to attack 
by one of the greatest princes of the world, the Almorabid ruler of 
Morocco. In the event, he granted the besieged a truce so that they 
could send messengers to the Moroccans to seek relief. The gesture was 
not quixotic. The Cid did not want to be caught by a vast enemy force 
in the middle of the difficult operations of assault. Had the Moroccans 
responded, the Cid could have withdrawn in good order, having had 
sufficient warning. Even though the Moroccans failed to mobilize at 
that time, Ibn Jahhaf thought that the Cid’s position was so dangerous 
that he could repudiate his agreement to surrender, and the Cid took the 
town by increasing the severity of the blockade and preparing a storm. 

The situation thus outlined is exactly that of the Arabic chronicle. 
The author, “Abenalfarax,” is bitterly hostile to Ibn Jahhaf, the mur- 
derer of his patron; he is attached to the interests of the Cid, but only 
in so far as a Moslem may be attached to a Christian. The Cid was a 
tyrant, who lacked the indispensable qualification of a lawful monarch 
in Moslem eyes, viz., the Moslem faith. Whatever good qualities he 
may have had were annulled by this defect, and their association could 
only be for a period and a specific purpose. When the city was recovered 
by Abd Bakr in 1101, it was “Abenalfarax’”’ himself who reconnoitred 
the walls until he found a letter from his uncle stating that the Cid had 
died and the city was empty.’ 


1 “Ft estonce Abenalfarax mismo caualgo vn cauallo, et vn omne con el, et fue 
yendo contra la villa; et fallo todas las puertas cerradas, sinon aquella que la 
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We hear no more of “Abenalfarax”’ after this day in which he dis- 
tinguished himself by leading the Moorish hosts into Valencia del Cid, 
but there are few chapters between 896 and 957 in which the name does 
not appear in variants of the formula “Segunt cuenta Abenalfarax que 
fizo esta estoria en arauigo.”” The name is that of a clan. If Ibn 
“Alqama belonged to that clan he would also have borne the name. Iam 
not sure how the name al-Sadaft is to be understood. Sr. Menéndez 
Pidal’s view that Ibn ‘Alqama was the author of the Arabic record can, 
however, be substantiated without identifying him and “‘Abenalfarax.” 
His history was of the fall of Valencia. There is nothing in the Arabic 
authorities or ir the reported title of the work to suggest that he wrote 
a history of the fall and recovery of Valencia. Ibn ‘Alqama may have 
been the author of ch. 896-921. It would be in accordance with the 
habits of Moslem historians for Ibnu ’l-Faraj to have copied out an 
existing history in the ipsissima verba of its author before adding his own 
matter in ch. 950/2—957. 

In ch. 952 we read: “Segunt cuenta la estoria que conpuso Abenal- 
farax, sobrino de Gil Diaz, en Valencia. .. .” The words do away with 
the suggestion that the authors of the Crénica General may have con- 
fused the historian with the alcalde, because not only does this sentence 
distinguish them, but it states their precise relation. For this Gil Diaz 
was precisely that Alhuacazi, “aquel que fiziera lis viersos en razon de la 
cibdat de Valengia” (cf. ch. 909), and whose conversion is narrated in 
ch. 951. In ch. 896 he is described as “Abenalfarax, aquel alguazil del 
rey et del Cid,” and in ch. 911 as “Alhuacaxi el alfaqui.” In ch. 915 
the name is “Abdulhualid Alhuacaxi,” so that the chroniclers inform us 
about him that he bore the names ‘Abdu ‘l-Walid ibnu ’l-Faraj al- 
Waqqasi, without giving his personal name. 

Now, though “‘Abenalfarax” drops out at ch. 957, since he remained a 
Moslem, the activity of Gil Diaz continues. It is he who made the bier 
for his master though Don Gerénimo and Alvar Fafiez arranged the 
cortége (ch. 958). He remained beside the tomb in Cardefia (ch. 959),? 
and took special pleasure in feeding Babieca (ch. 960). Babieca died 
two years later than the Cid and was buried by Gil Diaz, who ordered 
that he himself should be buried with the horse when his day came. 
Dofia Ximena also died, and Gil Diaz tended her tomb and his master’s. 
It was in the course of his duties that a certain Jew tried to tweak the 
beard of the hero (ch. 961), seven years after he had been esconced in 


conpanna del Cid abrieron. . . . Et andando assy catando, fallaron vn escripto, 
en la paret, en arauigo, que Gil Diaz fiziera; et dizie en aquel escripto en commo 
el Cid era muerto, mas que lo leuaron en aquella guisa por venger al rey Bucar, 
et porque les non contrallasen la yda. . . . Et desde aquel dia, fue la gibdat de 
Valencia en poder de moros, fasta que la gano el rey don Jaymes de Aragon, pero 
que siempre fue llamada ‘Valencia la del Cid.’” (PCG, ch. 957) 

2 “et donna Ximena et su conpanna et Gil Diaz fincaron en Sant Pedro de 
Cardenna, assy commo el Cid lo mandara en su testamento.” (PCG, ch. 959) 
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his mortuary chair in the monastery. The dead hand fell on the hilt of 
its sword and drew it out a palm’s breadth. The Jew was terrified and 
converted on the spot. He was converted by Gil Diaz and took his 
sponsor’s name in baptism, becoming Diego Gil. Gil Dfaz outlived two 
abbots after don Garcia Tellez (ch. 962),* and after his death Diego Gil 
continued in the same office of sepulchre-guardian till his own death. 
History then ceases to speak of the Cid. 

Now this is the celebrated Légende de Cardégne, which Dozy talked 
much about and which some scholars have denied. It was not, however, 
the vague thing that Dozy used or neglected at pleasure, but is given a 
definite title in ch. 961: La Estoria deste noble varon el Cid Ruy Diaz el 
Campeador, sennor que fue de Valencia, and its latest entries rested on the 
personal testimony of Gil Diaz al-Waqqaat and his convert Diego Gil. 
Both men have an official concern with the life and miracles of the Cid; 
the second claimed to be the victim of his most resounding wonder; both 
were the Cid’s converts and both connected with him by name. The 
full title is given only in the one chapter, but there are constant refer- 
ences elsewhere to an estoria (ch. 955), which evidently included, but was 
not identical with that of ‘‘Abenalfarax.” In ch. 956 Abd Bakr’s second 
defeat before Valencia is narrated, namely the one in which the sight of 
the dead Cid on horseback was enough to spread panic in the Moorish 
army. As “Abenalfarax’” was then serving with the enemy, it would 
seem that this chapter depends on the testimony of Gil Diaz al-Waqqaat, 
who states that he himself strapped the dead warrior on his horse. The 
chapter is by an author conversant with Arabic, for he translates nugey- 
math turquia as “‘estrella de los arqueros de turquia” (najmat, diminutive 
nujaimat, “star’’). This is only natural in one who had been responsible 
for the famous elegy on the fall of Valencia inserted in “‘Abenalfarax’s”’ 
chronicle. His testimony, indeed, is of the first importance for every- 
thing to do with the death of Al-QAdir, the negotiations to secure the 
Cid’s intervention, the siege and capture, the defence, the retreat from 
the town, and the conservation of the Cid’s relics. Did his activities go 
further? Very likely. 

Before proceeding, one may note that the personality of Diego Gil, 
the Jew, furnished a credible explanation of the famous viersos. An 
elegy which would be tolerated by Arab opinion must have been in good 
Arabic, but that of Al-Waqqa&t appears in the Crénica General in vulgar 
and unmetrical dress. It appears, in fact, to be a retranslation, and just 
the kind of work that Jewish interpreters did from the School of Toledo 
onward. They were more or less bilingual, that is, they lacked the refine- 


ments of either language, though they were bold enough to meddle 
with doth. 


*“Et Diego Gil finco despues faziendo el officio que Gil Diaz fazie fasta que 
fino. Mas agora dexa la estoria a fablar del Cid” (ch. 962). 
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The suggestion that stands out is this: Gil Diaz and Diego Gil after 
him were responsible for the Cid’s sepulchre, to which pilgrimage was 
made for some time at Cardefia, and for all the histories or legends that 
concerned him. They may have gathered, and the latter closed, the 
Estoria del noble varén el Cid Campeador; but there were many things 
outside the range of their knowledge. The incorporation of the nephew’s 
chronicle was, no doubt, Gil Dfaz’s doing, since he had been in close 
contact with it; the nephew’s chronicle either was, or more probably 
incorporated, the work of Ibn ‘Alqama. But at Cardefia there were 
other sources of information available. There was not the Carmen 
Roderici since that had been the work of a Catalan Mozarab, but there 
must have been a copy of the Gesta Roderici and one of the Poema de mio 
Cid. What, then, is more likely than that the Estoria del noble varén el 
Cid Campeador included these authorities within its fold, and arranged 
the Poema de mio Cid to harmonise with the Valencian history by dividing 
it into two parts? Concerning the first Cantar, the action of which took 
place in Aragon, there was nothing these authors could alter; but con- 
cerning the second and third they had all the resources of their own 
definite knowledge and, perhaps, some imagination. They could not, for 
instance, agree with the poet that Bucar should be killed in the first 
assault on Valencia del Cid because he had to take his part in the second 
siege and victorious entry; they may have tidied up the affairs of Raquel 
y Vidas and Alvar Salvadérez for sufficient reasons of their own. They 
may have disagreed with the poet concerning the names of persons about 
the Cid, since the poet was evidently misinformed on some details of his 
story. They may have preferred to fill the account of the Cort de Toledo 
with shouts and defiances, thinking the noise would be more heroic. The 
intervention of these authors, if it be accepted, diminishes considerably 
the need to suppose a rifacimento of the famous Poem, though it increases 
Castilian literature by one more suspected document, a document by no 
means lacking in grandeur of composition and warmth of inspiration. 

Last century it seems to have been considered naive to accept the 
word of an old author without corroboration. But it was surely naiver 
to substitute a modern conjecture, without corroboration, for an ancient 
assertion. For things evidently within their knowledge these old authors 
must have had as much competence as we have in our affairs, and we do 
not need to question them unless there is some reason to suspect bad 
faith. In the present instance there is none. The Primera Crénica 
General states definitely that its original was an Estoria del Cid, and 
equally definitely that part of its material is drawn from the writings of 
“Abenalfarax, el que esta historia traslaudo en arauigo”’ (ch. 955). The 
man is fully authenticated by the narrative itself. It is a conjecture 
that his work corresponds in part to the lost, but certified, work of Ibn 
‘Alqama; but the conjecture is plausible. It is a conjecture that the 
whole history may have had the constituent parts present in the Crénica 
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General and have been gathered by the guardians of the Cid’s tomb; but 
it is at least certain that there were such guardians and that one of them 
enters largely into the history. The type of work I have in mind has 
been made familiar for France by M. Bédier’s investigations into the 
French epic legends. The most important of all clerical adaptations of 
heroic matter is Spanish in its setting: it is the famous Pseudo-Turpin, 
in which the Carolingian legend is exploited for the benefit of the See of 
St. James. I have suggested elsewhere (MLR, 1928) that the heroic 
legend of Bernaldo del Cappio may have been offered as a palatable 
alternative to Spanish pilgrims. The Crénica General distinguishes be- 
tween an estoria and cantares e fablas. The Cantar del Cerco de Zamora 
served to guide tourists to the tomb of Sancho II at the monastery of 
Ofia, and there existed in the 12th century a poem in Latin hexameters 
which narrated events precisely as far as his entombment, the point of 
capital interest to the monks. The extant Poema de Fernén Gonzdlez 
adds to the epic tradition of that hero certain miraculous details to the 
advantage of San Millan de la Cogolla and, more precisely, the abbey of 
San Pedro de Arlanza. That the Cid’s tomb was also the centre of a 
certain tourist trade at Cardefia is affirmed by the Crénica General, and 
it is not really stretching the wings of conjecture to believe that there 
was a “légende de Cardégne” to whet their appetite for marvels and to 
instruct them upon arrival. 


WituraM J. ENTWISTLE 
Ozford University 


THE CELESTINA AND THE INQUISITION 


To clarify our thinking about the Celestina we need to be reminded 
that the Tragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea circulated in Castile untouched 
by official censorship for one hundred forty-one years, being first men- 
tioned in the Index of Sotomayor (1640).!_ Nor did Fernando de Rojas 


1 Heinrich Reusch, Der Index der verbotenen Biicher. Ein Beitrag zur Kir- 
chen- und Literatur-Geschichte, 2 vols., Bonn, 1883-1885, vol. I, p. 594, and vol. 
II, p. 1224. Cf. the same author’s Die Indices Librorum Prohibitorum des sech- 
zehnien Jahrhunderts, gesammelt und herausgegeben von . . . , Tiibingen, 1886, 
and especially Henry C. Lea, Chapters from the Religious History of Spain con- 
nected with the Inquisition, Philadelphia, 1890, p. 202, where we read: “The 
Inquisition saw nothing objectionable in its crude indecency until the Index of 
1640 ordered about fifty lines to be expurgated; this was continued in subsequent 
Indices and it was only prohibited in 1793.” Ticknor is in error when he states 
(History of Spanish Literature, 4th Amer. ed., I, § 239, n. 22): ““The expurgations 
in the editions of Alcal4, 1586, and Madrid, 1595, are slight, and in the Plantiniana 
edition, 1595, I think there are none. It is curious to observe how few are ordered 
in the Index of 1667 (p. 948), and that the whole book was not forbidden until 
1793, having been expressly permitted, with expurgations, in the Index of 1790. 

. .” (These errors are reproduced, with new ones added, by E. Diez-Canedo 


in the Calleja ed., Madrid, n.d., pp. xviii-xix.) It is evident that Ticknor saw 
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need to fear the Inquisition as he composed his work, or fear punishment 
by it after the work was published? The Inquisition did not concern 
itself with the censorship of books until long after the Celestina was 
penned; its first Index was published eighteen years after Rojas’ death 
in 1541.2 In 1517 Fernando de Rojas was an acceptable witness as to 
the religious practices and religious faithfulness of Diego de Oropesa.*‘ 
Alvaro de Montalb4n, on trial in 1525 for having reverted to the religious 
practices of Judaism, went out of his way to tell his judges that his son- 
in-law Fernando de Rojas was “‘el que conpuso a Melibea,”’ assuming, we 
may suppose, that he would better his case thereby.® 

There is still another misconception which it is necessary to eliminate. 
The words with which Calisto first addresses Melibea, with their refer- 
ence to the medieval conception of Natura naturans, are not a first 
manifestation of an essentially un-Christian, Renaissance rationalism. 
They are in no way heretical, and could not have been overlooked by 
Sotomayor’s expurgator, since the latter’s first excision begins immediately 
thereafter.* 


editions of 1586 and 1595 which showed pen-made deletions made long after the 
printing of the editions in question. (An example of this same procedure was 
Ticknor’s copy of the 1535 ed. of the Cancionero general, which contained a 
notation to the effect that in 1584 it had been made to conform “al Indice Expur- 
gatorio del nuevo Catdlogo de libros vedados . . . ,” some sixty pages having 
been “‘submitted to the ecclesiastical shears and several short poems . . . blotted 
with ink” [ed. cit., I, § 394, n. 97.) 

In Portugal, the Celestina was forbidden in 1581 donec corrigatur (Reusch, 
Der Index . . . , I, 594). There was no Portuguese ed. after 1540. 

*The suggestion of Helen Phipps Houck (“Mabbe’s Paganization of the 
Celestina,’”’ PMLA, 1939, LIV, p. 422) that Rojas’ declared moral purpose “may 
have been a mere concession to the current didacticism and the watchful eye of 
the Inquisition” is typical. Cf. L. G. Zelson, “The Celestina and its Jewish 
Authorship,” The Jewish Forum, vol. XIII, December, 1930 (I quote from the 
reprint, p. 2): “. . . it was received very favorably everywhere, even despite the 
jealous eye of the Church and the rigors of the Inquisition that were rampant at 
the time.” This in spite of Menéndez y Pelayo’s statement in Origenes de la 
novela (ed. E. Sdnchez Reyes, vol. III, Madrid, 1943, pp. 243): “Ni el triste 
percance de su suegro, ni los buenos oficios que generosamente prestaba a los de 
su raza, parecen haberle hecho personalmente sospechoso. . . .” 

* See Lea, op. cit., chapters entitled “Rudimentary Censorship,” “Organiza- 
tion of Censorship,” “Functions of the Inquisition,” and “Independence of Rome.” 

4 Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 1902, VI, p. 269. Cf. my forth- 
coming article, “Fernando de Rojas, converso and hidalgo.” 

5’ RABM, vol. cit., pp. 247, 263. With equal boldness Rojas had, in “El 
auctor a un su amigo,” appealed to the authority of a Jew, Rodrigo Cota. See 
Zelson, op. cit., p. 5 and n. 81. 

*See Leo Spitzer, “Zur Celestina,” Zeitschrift fir rom. Philologie, 1930, L, 
238-239; O. H. Green, “On Rojas’ Description of Melibea,” HR, 1946, XIV, 
254-256; and Novissimvs Librorvm prohibitorum et expurgatorum Index . . . jussu 
ac studijs illmi. R. D. D. Antonij a Sotomaior . . . recognitus . . . , Matriti, 
An. M.DCXL, p. 948, col. 2 to p. 949, col. 1. 
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The index of 1640 makes its excisions without comment: “‘borrense 
catorce renglones,”’ etc.; but the mid-seventeenth-century attitude toward 
the Celestina is expressed very clearly by Luis Ulloa y Pereira’s Defensa 
de libros fabulosos y poesias honestas y de las comedias que ha introducido 
el uso: “Si algunos hipérboles se ponen en boca de los amantes, nunca es 
con 4nimo de aplaudirlos ni aprobarlos, de manera que por esto puedan 
parecer idélatras, aun cuando mds se desordenan. Frenético Calixto 
con la pasién amorosa y reprendido de Sempronio, dice: ;Qué se me da 
a mf? y replicdndole: ; Pues ta no eres cristiano? Responde: Yo, Melibeo 
soy, y prosigue con desatinados encarecimientos, que justa y santamente 
se mandaron borrar en el tltimo expurgatorio, no queriendo fiar mds 
tiempo a la expeculacién de los vulgares lo que muchos afios se habfa 
disimulado, en consideracién de la moralidad que se envolvia en aquellos 
delirios. . . . Y permitiése lo demas del libro, en que no faltan tropiezos, 
por ser su intento mostrar los malos fines que tienen cuantos tratan 
amores deshonestos. .. .”7 

Not only are the “‘tropiezos’” in the Celestina announced and de- 
nounced by the author; * they are given Biblical sanction: “Oye a Salo- 
mén do dize que las mugeres e el vino hazen a los hombres renegar.”’ ® 
They also correspond to a literary tradition firmly established in the 
cancioneros: 

porque mi querer es fe, 

y quien algo en él dubdasse, 
dubdarfa 

en dubda que cierto sé. 

que jam4s no se saluasse 
d’eregia.” 


The Sotomayor Index condemns in all seven passages, approximately, 
as Lea says, fifty lines of text. The first excision involves the following: 
“Sin dubda incomparablemente es mayor tal galardén, que el seruicio, 
sacrificio, deuocion e obras pias, que por este lugar alcancar tengo yo a 


7 Obras, Madrid, 1674, p. 331, apud M. Herrero Garcia, Estimaciones literarias 
del siglo XVII, Madrid, 1930, pp. 13-14. 

8“... lo que dizes contradize la cristiana religién”; “Oystes qué blas- 
femia?” ; “;Todauia te buelues a tus eregias?”’; “Por fe tengo, hermano, que no 
es cristiano.” (Ed. Cejador, Madrid, 1913, vol. I, pp. 41, 44; vol. II, pp. 77, 94.) 

* Ed. cit., I, p. 47 and p. 50, where the idea is repeated. Cf. Liber Eccle- 
siastici, XIX, 2: “Vinum et mulieres apostatare faciunt sapientes.” 

1° Jorge Manrique, Cancionero general, ed. Bibliéfilos Espafioles, No. 199. 
Cf. the “cancién del sefior rey de Castilla don Juan el segundo” (quoted by Diez- 
Canedo in his ed., p. xxiii): “Amor, yo nunca pensé, / aunque poderoso eras, / que 
podrias tener maneras / para trastornar la fe, / fasta agora que lo sé.” It was 
not to such poems as these that the Inquisition made objection in its Indices, but 
only to the “Obras de burlas, que estén en el Cancionero general, en lo que tocan 
a devocién y cosas christianas y de sagrada Escritura.” (Reusch, Die Indices 

- » Pp. 237, 433.) 
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Dios offrescido, ni otro poder mi voluntad humana puede conplir. 
ZQuién vido en esta vida cuerpo glorificado de ningin hombre, como 
agora el mfo? Por cierto los gloriosos sanctos, que se deleitan en la 
visién diuina, no gozan mds que yo agora en el acatamiento tuyo. Mas 
jo triste! que en esto diferimos: que ellos puramente se glorifican sin 
temor de caer de tal bienauenuranga e yo misto me alegro con recelo del 
esquiuo tormento, que tu absencia me ha de causar.” ™ 

Although the quarrels over Erasmian doctrines were a thing of the 
past and a consolidated post-Tridentine Church did not need to fear for 
institutionalized Catholicism, we must assume that the objection here is 
to the reference to obras pias and perhaps to cuerpo glorificado, since the 
reference to the saints is duplicated a few lines below in words which 
were allowed to stand: “. . . si Dios me diese en el cielo la silla sobre 
sus sanctos, no lo ternfa por tanta felicidad” (I, 33).™ 

The expurgator next objects to these ‘quatro renglones”’: ‘Por cierto, 
si el del purgatorio es tal, m4s querrfa que mi espfritu fuesse con los de 
los brutos animales, que por medio de aquél [fuego] yr a la gloria de los 
sanctos.” ¥ 

The degree of rebellion implied in these words is evident, and is 
pointed out by Sempronio: “‘. . . que es especie de heregia lo que agora 
dixiste.”’ 

The Inquisition then takes exception to Rojas’ handling of the moral 
purpose which he had announced in the title of his work: “Sfiguese la 
Comedia o Tragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea, compuesta en reprehen- 
sién de los locos enamorados, que, vencidos en su desordenado apetito, 
a sus amigas llaman e dizen ser su Dios... .” Three passages are 
involved: 


1. “Cal.—jQué a mf? 
Semp.— {Ti no eres cristiano? 
Cal—jYo? Melibeo so e a Melibea adoro e en Melibea creo e 
a Melibea amo.” (I, 41.) 
2. “Cal.—jMuger? ;O grossero! j{Dios, Dios! 
Semp.—jE assf lo crees? jO burlas? 
Cal.—jQue burlo? Por Dios la creo, por Dios la confiesso e no 
creo que ay otro soberano en el cielo; avnque entre nosotros mora. 
Semp.—jHa! jah! jah! jOystes qué blasfemia? jVistes qué 
ceguedad? 
Cal.—jDe qué te ries? 
Semp.—Rfome, que no pensaua que haufa peor inuencién de 
pecado que en Sodoma. 


" Ed. cit., I, pp. 32-33. 

® Cf. Juan de Mena (Canc. gen., No. 60): “y los angeles del cielo / a quien 
Dios mesmo formé, / truecan lo blanco por duelo, / porque no son en el suelo / a 
miraros como yo.” 

#8 Ed. cit., I, p. 41. 
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Cal.—jCémo? 
Semp.—Porque aquellos procuraron abominable vso con los 
Angeles no conocidos e ti con el que confiessas ser Dios.” (I, 44.) 
3. ‘‘jPor si passare por casa de mi sefiora e mi Dios!’’ (I, 124.) ™ 


Over against these three passages it is necessary to set the following 
from the Cancionero general: 
by Guevara: 
que si mi fe os adora 
por su bien y por su Dios, 
dad la culpa a uos, sefiora, 
que beldad es vencedora, 
la cual es sierua de vos. (No. 225.) 


by Pedro Torrellas: 


los bienes que de vos siento 
me fuerzan a vos amar, 

y consiento 

que la esperanga de vos 

vale mds auer por Dios 

que otros ciento. (No. 173.) 


and this speech of Calisto, which the expurgator must have overlooked: 
““Melibea es mi sefiora, Melibea es mi Dios, Melibea es mi vida; yo su 
catiuo, yo su sieruo”’ (II, 71). 

Only two other passages are condemned: 


1. “Del qual no me marauillo, pues los sabios, los santos, los profetas 
por él [sc. amor] te [sc. Dios] oluidaron. (I, 43.) 

2. “Porque, avnque fueran las que tii pensauas, en sf no eran malas 
[sc. palabras ]: que cada dia ay hombres penados por mugeres e mugeres 
por hombres e esto obra la natura e la natura ordendéla Dios e Dios no 
hizo cosa mala. E assi quedaua mi demanda, como quiera que fuesse, 
en si loable, pues de tal tronco procede, e yo libre de pena.” (I, 191.) 


It is not easy to see why objection was made to the first of these; the 
second denies the moral responsibility of the sinner. 

As Ulloa y Pereira indicated, the expurgator’s treatment of the entire 
work seems lenient. It is instructive to study the “tropiezos’” which 
escaped deletion. The most important is Calisto’s exclamation “Melibea 
es mi Dios,’’ referred to above. Besides that, the most striking thing is 
that no effort whatsoever is made to minimize certain aspersions on the 
character or moral conduct of the clergy.“ Celestina, recalling the days 


4 Only the three words which I have italicised are objected to. 

% Menéndez y Pelayo is clearly mistaken when he says (Origenes, vol. cit., 
pp. 390-391): “Sdélo en la centuria siguiente [i.e., el siglo XVII] se decidié a 
expurgarla, castigando con cierto rigor las alusiones satiricas a las costumbres de los 
eclesidsticos y las hipérboles amorosas que frisaban con la blasfemia.” Italics 
mine. 
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when she had a house full of “mocas, que es ganado muy trabajoso de 
guardar,”’ speaks of her clients: “caualleros viejos e mocos, abades de 
todas dignidades, desde obispo hasta sacristanes,” and continues: “Que 
hombre havia, que estando diziendo missa, en viéndome entrar, se 
turbaua, que no fazia ni dezia cosa a derechas.” Sempronio exclaims: 
“‘Espantados nos tienes con tales cossas como nos cuentas de essa religiosa 
gente e benditas coronas.” (II, 46-47.) Similar passages can be found 
throughout the entire work. 

Much more disrespectful than Don Quijote’s forming a rosary by 
knotting ‘una gran tira de las faldas de la camisa, que andaban col- 
gando”’ ** is the following: “Lo que en sus cuentas reza es los virgos, que 
tiene a cargo e quantos enamorados ay en la cibdad e qudéntas mogas 
tiene encomendadas e qué despenseros le dan racién e qual lo mejor e 
eémo les llaman por nombre . . . e qué canénigo es mds moco e franco.” 
(II, 26.) 

And Calisto prays that God may guide Sempronio on his way to his 
first interview with Celestina, though she has just been described to him 
as “hechicera, astuta, sagaz en quantas maldades ay.” (I, 58-59.) 

But the wages of sin is death, and well might the pious Vives be con- 
vinced of the Tragicomedia’s moral message: ** ‘‘La vieja era mala e 
falsa, segtin parece que hazfa trato con ellos e assf{ rifieron sobre la capa 
del justo. Permissién fué diuina que ass{ acabasse en pago de muchos 
adulterios, que por su intercessién o causa son cometidos.” (II, 121.) 

Both Celestina (II, 111) and Calisto (II, 198) call for confession as 
they die, and Melibea says of her lover: “‘Cortaron las hadas sus hilos, 
cortéronle sin confesién su vida... .” (II, 213.) 

The Fates, confession. . . . This juxtaposition was permitted in 1640, 
as it had been through the preceding years. Melibea appeals to God 
before her suicide (II, 209), expecting nonetheless to be joined with 
Calisto in heaven (II, 207). Cejador, scandalized (II, 214, n. 11), found 
satisfaction ‘“‘al saber que el autor era judfo converso.” Sotomayor’s 
expurgator made no objection. 


Omis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


A RARE EDITION OF PLAYS ATTRIBUTED 
TO CALDERON 


For some years a rare volume of plays attributed to Calderén rested 
quietly on the open shelves of the Library of the University of North 
Carolina. Only by chance was attention called to it by an observing 


16 See Américo Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes, Madrid, 1925, p. 264. 
17 Cf. Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola’s sonnet Quien dar mds bueltas viere a 
tu rosario, in Rimas, Zaragoza, 1634, p. 71. 
- The well-known passage is in his Opera omnia, Valencia, 1783, vol. IV, 
p. 87. 
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graduate student who thought that it, and several volumes of Calderén, 
seemed old and venerable enough to be deposited in the vault. 

This student brought in a note with the brief title and date of each 
volume. At once curiosity was aroused by one, Quinta Parte, which 
upon examination proved to be well worthy of being put in a safe place. 
It was the clandestine edition of Madrid. 

In his Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca, 
Cotarelo y Mori prints (p. 339) a facsimile of the title page of this un- 
authorized edition, with the note: “Portada del Gnico ejemplar conocido 
de la Quinta Partie de comedias de Calderén, edicién de Madrid, 1677.” 
On the preceding pages he has another note: ‘‘De la edicién catalana hay 
ejemplar en la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid y es la citada en las biblio- 
grafias calderonianas. De la de Madrid, desconocida a todos los bi- 
bliégrafos, tengo un excelente ejemplar que, por tanto, serd inico.” 

The volume in the University of North Carolina Library was pur- 
chased in 1925 from the nephew of Bennett H. Nash.' In the back is a 
pencilled note “‘bo’t these 5 vols (one in parchment) * for 0.50 per vol. 
(2.50 in all) thro’ Bangs, M. & Co. (N.Y.), Oct./75.” * 

In each of the five volumes is the signature of Henry Phillips, Jr., and 
in the Quinta Parle under his signature the date May 30/72. All five 
volumes are stamped with his name, with the added information “United 
States Commissioner and Comissioner of Deeds for the States and 


Territories, No. 420 Library St., Philadelphia.” * The initials AF are 


1 Bennett Hubbard Nash, A.B., Harvard, 1856; M.A., Andover Theological 
Seminary, 1860; Instructor in Italian and Spanish, Harvard, 1866-1871; Assistant 
Professor of Italian and Spanish, ibid., 1871-1881; Professor of Italian and 
Spanish, ibid., 1881-1894. 

* The others are: ‘Primera parte de comedias . . . Recogidas y sacadas de 
sus verdaderos originales por D. Ioseph Calderon de la Barca su hermano. Afio 
1640. En Madrid. Por la viuda de Iuan Sanchez.” —“Segvnda parte de comedias 
. » « recogidas por Don Ioseph Calderon de la Barca, su hermano... En 
Madrid: Por Maria de Quifiones. Afio de M.DC.XXXVII.”—“Tercera parte de 
comedias . . . que nvevamente corregidas publica Don Jvan de Vera Tassis y 
Villarroel .. . En Madrid: Por Francisco Sanz. Afio de 1687.”—*Qvarta 
parte de comedias . . . lleva vn prologo del Autor, en que distingue las Comedias, 
que son verdaderamente suyas, Jno. Enmendadas, y corregidas en esta segunda 
impresion. Afio 1874. En Madrid. Por Bernardo de Hervada.” 

* This was probably Merwin, Bangs and Co., 656 Broadway. They were in 
business from 1873 to 1876. 

‘ “Henry Phillips (1838-1895), numismatist, philologist, and translator, was 
born in Philadelphia . . . His father, Jonas Altamont Phillips (1806-1862), a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, was a successful lawyer; and his 
grandfather, Zalegman Phillips (1779-1839), also a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was looked upon as a leading criminal lawyer of the city. His 
mother was Frances (Cohen) Phillips, Charleston, 8. C. . . . Henry Phillips 
entered the University of Pennsylvania in 1853, and graduated in 1856. Phillips 
mastered foreign languages with ease and was widely read . . . He became a 
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stamped on the title page of each volume, and in the lower right hand 
corner the initials EK are written in ink. 
Needless to say, these volumes are now under lock and key. 


Sturgis E. Leavitt 
University of North Carolina 


A NOTE ON MME. COTTIN AND THE DUKE OF RIVAS 


Marie “Sophie” Risteau, of a Poitevin family of écuyers, was born in 
Paris in 1770 and died there in 1807. In 1798 she married the banker 
Paul Cottin, also an écuyer, who died of angina pectoris four years later. 
“Sophie,” as her admirers called her, was a tall blonde with big blue eyes, 
not pretty but possessed of a sympathetic charm which won her numerous 
épris. Her first novel, Claire d’Albe, appeared in 1799, and her last and 
most popular, Elisabeth ou les exilés de Sibérie, in 1806. Her collected 
works, first published in 1817, went through numerous editions, as did the 
individual novels. They were widely translated. She was one of the 
many second-rate authors, such as Diego de San Pedro, Manuel Fer- 
nindez y Gonzdlez, or Laura Jean Libbey, who enjoy great though fleet- 
ing celebrity and pass into gentle oblivion. The title of one work bearing 
upon Mme. Cottin, by ‘Arnelle’ (Mme. de Clausade), is, properly 
enough, Une oubliée: Mme. Cottin.* 

Although we possess no full study of the vogue and influence of 


Madame Cottin in Spain, the question of the relationship between her 
Mathilde and Angel de Saavedra’s early Malek-Adhel has been already 
considered by both Peers and Boussagol.? It seems to me, however, that 
these admirable studies still leave a few points undiscussed which may 
have some interest. 


member of the American Philosophical Society in February 1877, was its curator in 
1880, one of its secretaries in 1884, and from 1885 until his death, librarian of the 
Society.” —Dictionary of American Biography. Investigation shows that Phillips 
was appointed U. 8. Commissioner of the Circuit Court in March, 1867, and the 
registers of the Department of Justice show that he was still in office in 1895. No 
information about his being “Commissioner of Deeds for the States and Terri- 
tories” has been located. 

1 Paris, 1914. Among the fairly numerous studies of Mme. Cottin, some 
quite untrustworthy, one might mention G. Résler, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis von 
Mme. Cottin, Leipzig, 1909, and G. de Lagrange-Ferrégues, ““Notes sur Madame 
Cottin,” in Revue de l Agenais, 65 année, 1938, 65-80, 125-143, 196-211. The 
other published works of Mme. Cottin, in addition to those mentioned above, were 
Malvina, 1801; Amélie Mansfield, 1803; and the novel with which we are most 
concerned, Mathilde, 1805. The rather long article in Larousse, Grande Dic- 
tionnaire, mentions a prose poem, La prise de Jéricho, and Lagrange-Ferrégues 
states that she left an unfinished work called La religion chrétienne prouvée par les 
sentiments. 

? E. Allison Peers, “Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas,” Revue Hispanique, 
LVIII, 167-185; Gabriel Boussagol, Angel de Saavedra, duc de Rivas, Toulouse, 
1926, pp. 170-177. 
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Readers who have the patience to go through Saavedra’s unimpres- 
sive tragedy—and their number must be even smaller than that of 
present-day readers of Mme. Cottin’s virtuous and sentimental pages— 
will at least be impressed with the polite modesty of the preliminary 
Advertencia.* Saavedra says that upon reading “la preciosa novela 
titulada Matilde’ * he immediately conceived the idea of writing his 
tragedy, and persisted despite the discouragement of ‘algunos inteli- 
gentes” (who in this case seem to have been quite right). He says near 
the end of the Advertencia: ‘Por io tanto, esta tragedia es més de Madama 
Cottin que mfa: suyo es el argumento, suyas las situaciones, suyos los 
caracteres, y suyo [sic] la mayor parte del didlogo y mfos solamente el 
plan dramdtico, los versos, y alguna que otra escena, tal vez las mds 
endebles. Finalmente, si hay bellezas en Malék-Adhél son de aquella 
insigne francesa, y todos los defectos son mfos.” ° 

Saavedra comments upon the difficulty of reducing to five acts, one 
single place and twelve or fourteen hours of supposed duration a novel 
with ‘‘una accién de cinco o seis afios de duraci6n . . . ” No, the action 
of Mme. Cottin’s Mathilde does not cover five or six years, but only 
about one, at least for all the significant events of the novel. Mme. Cot- 
tin is not prodigal in mentioning dates, but she does give two; the arrival, 
during the Third Crusade, of Richard Coeur de Lion at Ptolemais 
(Acre) on June 8 [1191]; and she specifically dates the battle of Ascalon, 
in which Malek-Adhel was treacherously slain, on Wednesday, October 4 
[1192]. This is the day, from dawn to midnight (slightly more than 
“doce o catorce horas’) on which Saavedra has the whole action of his 
play take place, although, naturally enough, he does not anywhere 
mention any date. It is true that Richard went to see his young sister 
before he left for Messina in 1190. Mme. Cottin devotes only eighteen 
pages to the action before June of 1191, and only ten more before the ship 
bearing Richard’s queen, Berengaria, and his sister Matilda is driven on 
the sand banks near Damietta and attacked by Malék-Adhél.* So 


8 Malek-Adhel, as all students of Rivas know, is not to be found in any edition 
of the author’s so-called Obras completas. It can be most easily consulted in his 
Poestas, 2d. ed., vol. II, Madrid, 1821, pp. 201-308. The spelling throughout is 
Malék-Adhél. Spelling and punctuation throughout are more than a little 
capricious. 

* Boussagol (op. cit., p. 171) makes the suggestion that, since Mme. Cottin 
was presumably at work on her Mathilde in Bagnéres-de-Bigorre in 1803 and was 
to be found at a salon frequented by Mme. de Montijo (grandmother of Empress 
Eugénie), perhaps Mme. de Montijo mentioned the work of Mme. Cottin in the 
Rivas family, that perhaps she mentioned Mathilde to the young poet on the look- 
out for subjects. An ingenious suggestion, but if it is valid, Saavedra was either 
mendacious or forgetful in beginning his Advertencia with the words ‘““Habiendo 
venido casualmente a mis manos las apreciables obras de Madama Cottin.” 

5 Already quoted by Peers, op. cit., p. 168, and Boussagol, op. cit., p. 170. 


. * Richard did not send for his queen until after the battle of Arsur, September 
, 1191. 
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Malek-Adhel sees Matilda for the first time, is completely ‘interdit”’ 
in contemplation of her snowy brow, her blushing cheeks and her religious 
habit, “embléme de la chasteté,’”’ 7 and the plot is launched like a rocket 
bomb on its vertiginous course of sentimental crises and startling ad- 
ventures, enough to fill a Byzantine novel. Saavedra considerably exag- 
gerates the time covered by Mme. Cottin’s tear-jerker, but he does not 
exaggerate at all when he speaks of the difficulty of compressing into five 
rather short acts a novel which is ‘““complicada con mil incidentes.” That 
problem he partially solves by using only about a third of the whole of 
Mme. Cottin’s work, from Chapter XXXV onward.* He refers to 
Mathilde, moreover, as comprising “tres tomos abultados.”*® This 
mention of the length of Mme. Cottin’s work might give an erroneous 
impression. Yes, it is farily long, about 190,000 words, but no longer 
than the average Scott or Dickens; it is no Tom Jones or War and Peace 
in bulk or in any other particular. No, the trouble is really with the 
excess of episodes, which Saavedra tries to compress, none too success- 
fully. 

Some of the changes made by Saavedra in adapting his source have 
already been commented upon,'* though not all. He of course retains 
the villain, Guy de Lusignan, dethroned King of Jerusalem, but he is 
forced to discard Mme. Cottin’s jealous and black-hearted villainess, the 
Amazonian renegade Agnes, daughter of Amaury. Saavedra thereby 
simplifies his problem. It is true that in the novel Malek-Adhel had 
grown awfully tired of her freely proffered charms. He did not care for 
the blood-stained Amazon type anyway, he says, and was planning to 
marry her off to someone else. (Agnes, after afew unimaginative 
villainies, goes mad.) Saavedra also avoids mention of Malek-Adhel’s 
already well-stocked harem, which, Mme. Cottin suggests, contained the 
prize beauties of the Orient. It was the blond, innocent, virginal beauty 
of Matilda which quite unmanned the doughty brother of Saladin. There 
is no doubt that Mme. Cottin had some sort of virginity complex. She 
was also an ardent propagandist for the Roman Catholic faith. Her 
virginity and her religion are accepted by Saavedra, of course, but they 
are not over-cooked as they are in his model. He does not, however, 
have Malek-Adhel converted in extremis, when he is slain (on the stage) 


7 Mme. Cottin, Mathilde, Paris, chez L. Tenre, 1820, vol. I, p. 94 (Chap. ITT). 

* Peers, op. cit., p. 168, and Boussagol, op. cit., p. 171. Both Peers and 
Boussagol cite passages in which Saavedra is practically translating from his 
source. Peers cites a considerably larger number. 

*I do not know what edition Saavedra is referring to. None that I have 
seen or seen listed, in either French or Spanish, is in three volumes, but my list is 
no doubt incomplete. Probably he is referring to the first edition, London, 1905, 
in six volumes; probably, as is quite common, the volumes were bound in pairs. 
The later editions with which I am familiar, in French, Spanish and English, are 
regularly in four small volumes, 16 mo. 

© By Peers and Boussagol, op. cit., passim. 
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by the foul henchmen of the wicked Lusignan. Nor does he have 
William of Tyre marry the expiring hero to his beloved. In fact, he does 
not even suggest Matilda’s promise to marry Malek-Adhel, a promise 
made more than once in the novel, when chance forced the two to spend 
the night alone in the warm moonlit desert. 

According to Mme. Cottin, the chief confidante of Matilda was 
Berengaria," Richard’s young queen. Matilda also confided in the old 
Duke of Burgundy, and told all, or nearly all, to her confessor Archbishop 
William of Tyre. It is hard to see why Saavedra discarded Berengaria 
in favor of “Hugo, principe de Tiberiades,’’ one of the most conventional 
lay figures imaginable. Furthermore, Matilda is the only woman in the 
cast of characters, except for the “damas de Matilde” who remain speech- 
less throughout. In Saavedra’s earlier and even weaker tragedy, El 
Duque de Aquitania, the same is true: only one woman, the Duke’s sister 
Elisa. In Don Alvaro, when Rivas had grown more expansive, and in 
his other plays, there are more feminine characters. 

Obviously, differences in detail between Mathilde and Malek-Adhel are 
less important than differences in style, manner, and spirit. If the style 
of Mme. Cottin now seems to us languid, over-blown, sentimental, 
soporific, the young Saavedra seems to us pseudo-emphatic, clumsy, 
rhetorical and declamatory. At his best, the later Rivas achieved real 
picturesqueness and vividness. From the tendency toward the declama- 
tory he never recovered (think of the famous soliloquy of Don Alvaro, 
“Terrible cosa es nacer . . . !’’); and he was never one of Spain’s best 
versifiers. 

From Mme. Cottin, Saavedra failed to absorb characteristics of an 
early Romanticism: local color, medievalism, violent contrast, naturism, 
sentimentality, which Mathilde could have offered him. Although 
Malek-Adhel is a considerable improvement over El Duque de Aquitania, 
it is still very far from Don Alvaro, or the Romances histéricos. Arrtisti- 
cally the future Duke of Rivas was no young prodigy, and it is not sur- 
prising that he omitted his early poems to “Olimpia,” to ““Lesbia” and his 
early tragedies from later collections. 

Perhaps Saavedra spent rather little time on the play which he drew 
from Mme. Cottin and then throught very little more about the matter. 
He tells us * that he versified it in a few days. We could wish that he 
had spent a whole week, or maybe two or three. If in his future work it 
is hard to find traces of the influence of Mme. Cottin, there is no very 
great cause for regret. 


NicHotson B. ADAMS 
University of North Carolina 


1 The none too beautiful, though sweet and devoted daughter of Sancho VI 
of Navarre. (Mme. Cottin insists upon referring to him as Sanchez.) She 
married Richard May 12, 1191, in Cyprus. She is referred to by Richard of 
Devizes as “‘puella prudentiore quam pulchra.” See the Chronicon Ricardi 
Divisiensis, London, The English Historical Society, 1838, p. 525. 

2 Poestas, vol. II (Madrid, 1821), p. 204. 
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Setenario, de Alfonso el Sabio. Edicién e introduccién de Kenneth H. 
Vanderford. Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de la Universidad de 
Buenos Aires, Instituto de Filologia, Buenos Aires, 1945: Ixxx + 271 
pages plus 10 facsimiles of manuscripts. 

Two centuries ago Father Sarmiento complained of the indifference in 
Spain in regard to the publication of the works of Alfonso el Sabio. To 
him it was “cosa de admirar que consumiéndose tanto papel, tinta, y 
plomo en imprimirse tanto libro indtil, no haya habido quien solicitase la 
proteccién, y magnificencia Real, para hacer una correctisima, y completa 
edicién de las obras de un rey tan sabio, y tan protector de Artes, y 
Ciencias” (§ 646). He holds that the publication of a correct text would 
be “la principal clave de nuestra lengua, para proceder sin escripulo en 
la investigacién de la ortographia, antigiiedad, etimologia, y primaria 
significacién de sus voces y frases” (§ 645). Yet after these many years, 
important thirteenth-century works still remain unpublished. 

Years ago the late A. G. Solalinde undertook the editing of the 
General Estoria. His excellent edition of the First Part appeared in 1930. 
The publication of this work was interrupted both by the death of Pro- 
fessor Solalinde and by conditions in Spain. At the time ot his death in 
1937 about one-fourth of the Second Part was in page proof. The edition 
of Part II was continued, and has been completed, by Professor Lloyd 
Kasten and his collaborators at the University of Wisconsin. The pub- 
lication could be resumed any time if a sponsor were found to help finance 
it. The editorial work on Parts III, IV and V is also well along. The 
Libro de las cruzes, edited by Professors L. B. Kiddle and L. Kasten, is 
almost completely manufactured in Spain. Another Alfonsine work 
marked for publication was El juicio de las estrellas, edited by Professors 
H. H. Herriott and Victor Oelshliger. So it is gratifying to find the 
Instituto de Filologia sponsoring this Alfonsine work, and helping with 
the translation into Spanish of the Introduction, originally written in 
English. 

The work under review was a doctor’s thesis presented by Dr. Van- 
derford at the University of Chicago in 1940. It was prepared under the 
guidance of Dean Hayward Keniston, who was then a professor at 
Chicago. Some portions of the Introduction had already appeared in 
the Revista de Filologia Hispdnica (1941, III, 233-262). They are re- 
published now with many changes. 

The Setenario was planned by Ferdinand III as a code of laws for 
Castile and Leén, over which he ruled. The work was continued and 
finished by his son, Alfonso X, as is stated several times in the text: 
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“. . . por todos estos bienes que nos flizo, quisiemos conplir después de 
ssu fin esta obra que él auya comengado en su vida e mandé a nos que la 
cunpliésemos” (p. 10). The title of the work is derived from the manner 
of explaining things. ‘‘Setenario pusiemos nonbre a este libro porque 
todas las cosas que en él ssun van ordenadas por cuento de siete’’ (p. 25). 
At the beginning of each chapter or Ley there are seven words enclosed in 
circles, put in squares in the printed text. These words furnish the basis 
for the discussion. In Ley II such basis is furnished by the letters in 
the word FERANDO. The key words in Ley III are entender, connosger, 
ffazer, obrar, mostrar, sseguir and acabar. 

The Setenario was discussed by eighteenth-century Spanish scholars, 
specially by father Martin Sarmiento in his Memorias para la historia de 
la poesia y poetas espafioles. They considered the Setenario as an 
introduction to the Siete Partidas. Such is also the later interpretation 
by Amador de los Rios. The fact is that there is an intimate relation- 
ship, and even confusion, between these two Alfonsine works. This con- 
fusion appears already in a printed version of Alfonso’s testament, cited 
by Sarmiento (§ 647). In his Introduccién the editor lists the portions 
that are found in both the Setenario and the Primera Partida, giving some 
examples of both texts in parallel columns. 

The first 25 pages of the text contain an elogio of King Fernando III 
written by Alfonso X—a fitting tribute from a devoted son. Then follow 
one hundred pages of definitions and discussion of theological terms. 
Lastly another hundred pages or more describing the sacraments and 
methods of administering them. This last section is found also in the 
Primera Partida, although not exactly the same text. Some consider the 
Setenario as the most personal work of the Learned Monarch. It is not 
easy to tell what portion of the work was written by Alfonso himself. 
Perhaps he composed the elogio of his father. 

The text of the Setenario is contained in two known manuscripts, one 
preserved in the library of the cathedral of Toledo (7), and the other in 
El Escorial (Z). A third manuscript is found in the Biblioteca Nacional 
at Madrid, but it is of no particular value, as it is an eighteenth-century 
copy of the Toledo manuscript, which is the oldest and most complete, 
and is the one used by Dr. Vanderford as the text for the present edition. 
He uses the Escorial manuscript to correct bad readings and to fill in 
three gaps in the Toledo manuscript (pp. 66-72, 130-139, 217-232 in the 
text). Not all of the corrections seem necessary, but in all cases the 
readings of the Toledo manuscript are also given. On page 109, lines 
2 and 31, T reads: “las grandes aguaduchas.”” The editor prefers the 
reading in EZ: “los grandes aguaduchos.” 

The text is transcribed accurately, preserving the original spelling, 
but the abbreviations are written out in the conventional manner for 
texts of the period. Ome, dmes, oms, migr are transcribed omne, omnes 
and mugier on the basis of other examples. Spa (164-19) and Spial 
(165-5) are rendered as spiritu and spiritual. (Other contemporary texts 
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give also spirto and spirital.) The editor retains ¢ as consonant in 
Badaioz, lenguaies (p. 9), while j is never used as ¢ vocal, which is found in 
the manuscript: mjéte, fol. 5r; vinjerd, 5v, etc. He retains initial ss, f, 
andrr. The practice now is to simplify such double letters, since they do 
not represent a particular phonetic value. Scribal errors in the use of 
and n, omission or superfluous uses of cedillas or tildes, the editor wisely 
corrects, since the purpose of the edition is to render a faithful text and 
not to reproduce all the oddities of the manuscript. 

The variants of the Escorial manuscript are all recorded at the foot 
of the pages. When the reading in this manuscript is preferred for the 
text, then the variant of the Toledo manuscript is given. ll the variants 
have been included, even when they represent only trivial changes in 
spelling. It is a good method when the manuscripts are few, the variants 
not many, and the text not too long. When only the important variants 
are given one is never sure but that some valuable ones have been 
omitted. 

The transcription of the text was done with the utmost care and 
accuracy. I have checked several pages against photostats of the manu- 
script and I have found practically no errors. Some I found seem to be 
due to broken letters. In addition to the four listed on the inserted fe de 
erratas (Corrigenda), I will indicate the following: pp. xxxix, 16, os, read los; 
p. 10-5, Amdndo os, read Amdndonos; p. 14-3 variant, serurle, read seruirle; 
p. 15-24 variant, Voles, read Vcles; p. 15-13 Alua read Alaua as the 
variant, the word is crowded at the end of the line, but can be read; p. 
42-3, 7, E has Mares, not given in the variants; p. 55-22 orados, read 
onrados (even if the tilde is omitted in the ms.); p. 71-31 en ados, read 
enbiados; p. 164-12 con [50r], read [50r] con. 

The Bibliography given on pages lxxviii-lxxx in the Introduccién is 
fairly complete. The first item: Antologias de Alfonso X el Sabio, by A. 
G. Solalinde, vol. II, bears no date, but it was published in 1922, as is 
stated in the colophon of vol. I. The two volumes were issued at the 
same time. Antologias is not part of the title, but the series in the 
Coleccién Granada, to which this work belongs. Altamira’s Historia de 
Espafia y de la civilizacién espafiola should be cited by the 4th edition, 
Barcelona, 1928-1929. The second edition of 1909 in two vols. cited by 
Dr. Vanderford was in reality a hasty edition of the first two volumes that 
were then out of print. Mérimée’s Précis d’histoire de la littérature 
espagnole should be cited in the enlarged English version by Prof. 8. G. 
Morley, New York, 1930. Sarmiento’s Memorias para la historia de la 
poesia y poetas espafioles has been reissued in Buenos Aires, 1942. As for 
additions, I would suggest the following: A. G. Solalinde, “Intervencién de 
Alfonso X en la redaccién de sus obras,” Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 
1915, II, 283-288; ‘La primera versién espafiola de El Purgatorio de San 
Patricio . . .”’ in Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1925, II, 219-257. 
(The text of the Purgatorio is bound with the Toledo manuscript of the 
Setenario.) Paul Groussac, “Castigos e Documentos,” Revue Hispanique, 
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1906, XV, 212-339, ridicules attributing so many works to Alfonso X; 
F. Calleott, The Supernatural in Early Spanish, New York, 1923; R. 
Menéndez Pidal, Estudios literarios, Madrid, 1920. 

Dr. Vanderford states he has 35,000 cards with the complete vocabu- 
lary of the Setenario. We wish he had selected some three hundred of the 
most unusual words and had added them as a glossary at the end of the 
text. He gives in the Introduccién some tabulations to show the spelling 
of certain words, and that is all the linguistic treatment of the text. The 
late Sefior Solalinde thought he recognized some leonesisms in the Toledo 
manuscript (Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, II, 248-249). He points out 
the ones he found in the portion of the manuscript which contains the 
Spanish version of the Purgatorio de San Patricio. His findings may not 
apply to the Setenario, since the various portions of the manuscript are 
not in the same hand, and perhaps not even of the same date. It was an 
interesting suggestion none the less. 

In summary, we have now another thoroughly reliable Alfonsine text 
upon which to draw for linguistic studies and for the Spanish medieval 
dictionary that has been in the making for some years. For this we must 
thank Dr. Vanderford, those who directed his work, and the Instituto de 
Filologia of Buenos Aires that brought it out in a well printed and at- 
tractive edition. 


Agapito Rey 
Indiana University 


Os Lusiadas by Luis de Cam6es. Edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by J. D. M. Ford. (Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, vol. 
XXII.) Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1946: ix + 451 pages. 
The publisher describes the book as follows: ‘This is the first presen- 

tation of the original text in an edition intended for English-speaking 

readers. The growing number of students of Portuguese language both 

in the United States and in England will welcome this opportunity for a 

first-hand acquaintance with the most famous work of the Portuguese 

literature in a copiously annotated edition which explains the multitude 
of historical and geographical facts woven by the poet into the structure 
of his great epic poem.” The editor informs us (p. vi): “We have adopted 
her [Senhora Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos’] text, inserting, how- 

‘ever, into it the accents which decrees of the Portuguese Government, 

issued some time after the opening of the Twentieth Century, have made 

peremptory in the motherland. We have not altered the spelling of her 
edition, so that the older doubling of letters between vowels and similar 
phenomena changed in the Reformed Spelling authorized by the Portu- 
guese Government are retained here.” 

The decree referred to is dated August 23, 1911, and went into effect 
on September 1, of the same year, eleven months after the fall of the 

Monarchy on October 4, 1910. The portaria No. 2553 of November 29, 
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1920, adds some changes reprinted in the Ortografia Oficial, apenso a 
reforma ortografica de 1 de Setembro de 1911, Lisboa, 1921, published by 
the Reptblica Portuguesa. The present-day Ditadura Nacional had 
nothing to do with the Reforma Ortogrdfica, except that it continued a 
previously established norm. On May 27, 1931, an agreement was 
reached between the Portuguese and Brazilian Academies, which is known 
as Acérdo Ortogréfico Luso-Brasileiro. In 1940 the Academia das 
Ciéncias de Lisboa published, on the occasion of the Duplo Centenério, 
the authoritative Vocabuldrio Ortografico da Lingua Portuguesa. In 
June, 1941, Getilio Vargas issued a decree imposing the reformed orthog- 
raphy on Brazilian newspapers. Later developments, i.e., Pequeno 
Vocabulario Ortografico da Lingua Portuguésa, Rio de Janeiro, 1943, and 
the Acérdo Ortogrdfico entre o Brasil e Portugal (Decreto-lei n. 8286, de 5 
de Dezembro de 1945), contain only minor changes. 

The editor probably did not have the Vocabuldrio always at hand, 
and has not consistently followed the portaria No. 2553 (available in the 
Pequeno Diciondrio Universal, 3rd edition, Pérto, 1931); as a consequence 
his accentuation shows some vacillation and confusion, which will be 
discussed later. 

Like Fanshawe’s translation of the Lusiads, published by Professor 
Ford in 1940, the text is a faithful reprint, retaining the same arrange- 
ment of stanzas as D. Carolina’s text. The reproduction of the text 
was at times too faithful, as in the case Rei, Reis (pp. 235, 238-239, 277) 
and orientaes (p. 274) which could have been considered rather as mis- 
prints for reis and orientais (the latter is the reading of the 1572 edition); 
likewise musa, musas (pp. 21, 309, 310), for Musa, Musas. 

In his commentary the editor has leaned heavily on Burton, Lamarre, 
and Mendes dos Remédios. As the text itself covers 290 pages, the 
Notes had to be kept in a compact form, and Professor Ford was very 
successful indeed in being able to condense them into 140 pages, which 
was not an easy task. 

Strictly speaking, the first sentence in the publisher’s statement 
quoted above is not exact. J.J. Aubertin published in 1878 and in 1884 
an English translation of the Lusiads with the Portuguese text given 
opposite the translation; the Notes, to be sure, are very insufficient, but 
Aubertin refers the reader to Burton’s detailed commentary. In this 
respect it is very true that the present edition remedies a want to a large 
extent, even when the reader is able to consult editions by Mendes dos 
Remédios (1913), by Campos-Monteiro (3rd ed., melhorada, 1933), or by 
Claudio Basto (1943). 

The Classical and Christian references are dealt with very adequately, 
and with critical acumen, in Professor Ford’s Notes. The same cannot 
be always said of Oriental, Muslim, Hindu and Buddhist references, 
where the Encyclopedia of Islam (EI), 8. R. Dalgado’s Glossdrio luso- 
asidtico (Gloss&rio), Grande Enciclopédia Portuguesa e Brasileira (GEPB), 
and other works could have been used with profit. As the reviewer has 
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already stated elsewhere,' all the chronicles and the literature relating 
to the Descobrimentos are in need of very detailed commentaries, similar 
to those made by Sir Henry Yule to his edition of Marco Polo2 (The 
latest important publication in the history of the Descobrimentos is that 
of the Hakluyt Society, issue for 1944, London, in two volumes: The 
Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires and the Book of Francisco Rodrigues; the 
first volume contains a translation by Armando Cortesio; the second, 
the well edited text in Portuguese.) The following observations are 
meant as helpful suggestions for future editors, who may be ambitious 
enough to imitate Grandgent’s edition of the Divina Commedia. 

The orthography of the poet’s baptismal name was modernized, as 
had already been done by Gongalves Viana and others, to Lufs. The 
first edition has Luis, subsequent editions Lvis, Lvys and Luiz. If we 
modernize Luis we should also modernize Caterina to Catarina. It is 
also doubtful that the spelling Lusiads will be accepted in exchange for 
the usual Lusiads. 

On p. 5 it might have been added that de Camées is derived from the 
“solar da famflia em Camones (hoje Camos), no vale de Mifior, perto de 
Baiona.” On p. 8 it would have been more exact, when quoting D. 
Carolina’s edition, to say pp. 14-15. As is well known, her text is based 
mainly on the first edition of 1572, with a modified orthography. It is 
highly probable that Jofio de Barros’ Crénica do Emperador Clarimundo 
and his first Década (published in 1552) provided a strong stimulus to 
Camées’ determination to glorify the deeds of his nation in a great epic 
poem. On p. 10, after ‘“‘the latter place,” the fact recorded on p. 448, 
“in the spring of 1560,” might have been inserted. Some say that this 
happened in 1559. The poet reached Lisbon (at Cascais) on April 7, 
1570. P. 11: The alvard of the first edition is dated September 24, 1571, 
not 23, as stated by D. Carolina, and elsewhere. The pension was 
conferred upon the poet on July 28, 1572. The disaster of Alcdgar- 
Quibir occurred on August 4, 1578, and the intense heat strongly con- 
tributed to it. P. 12: after “on” add “Friday.” P. 14: Vasco da Gama 
set sail on Saturday, July 8, 1497, with four ships, and returned to 
Portugal on August 29, 1499.5 The arrival at Melinde could be dated 
Easter, April 15, 1498. P. 17: Professor Prestage should have inserted, 
after “Spanish Captivity” the dates 1580-1640. On the whole, the 
Introduction is quite adequate in its compact form. 


1 Cronica del Rey Dom Affomsso Hamrriquez por Duarte Galvao, Cambridge, 
1942, p. vii, n. 2. 

2 Cf. Algumas observagdes séore as linguas citadas na “Peregrinagam” de 
Fernio Mendes Pinto, in Petrus Nonius, 1941, III, 182-188; ibid., 1942, IV, 57-58. 

* Further information and bibliography in Gago Coutinho, O Roteiro da 
viagem de Vasco da Gama e a sua versio nos “Lustadas,”’ Lisboa, 1930. ‘Temos 
razoes fortes para supér que Camées leu as obras histéricas de Castanheda e de 
Joao de Barros, tendo de 14 extrafido detalhes sébre a viagem de Vasco da Gama”’ 
(p. 14). 
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Misprints and confusion of accents: A very large proportion of cases 
where wrong accents were used, are due to the editor’s having overlooked 
the changes approved by the portaria No. 2553 mentioned above. The 
most frequent of these are the following: também (ca. 72 cases), ninguém 
(ca. 8 cases, correct on p. 179), além, aquém (p. 201; correct on p. 80), 
alguém (correct on p. 152), where the acute accent should have been used 
instead of the circumflex. The 3rd p.pl. forms vém (ca. 12 cases), tém 
(ca. 12 cases, correct on pp. 293, 303), detém (pp. 187, 288), mantém 
(p. 201), should have been marked with the circumflex accent in order to 
distinguish them from the 3rd p.sg. Likewise féz (ca. 25 cases), in 
accordance with the Vocabuldrio, and also téda (very frequent), though 
not specifically mentioned in the portaria No. 2553. The forms fora: féra 
and pode: péde should have been used uniformly throughout, without 
sporadic fora, péde. The Pluperfect on which the editor has notes on 
p. 332 and 419, needed no accents on p. 125, lines 7-8, or on p. 282, 1. 8. 
Occasional slips in almadia (p. 44), jutz (p. 282), rainha, méca (pp. 111, 
114), Gentio (p. 61), instead of almadia, juiz, rainha (according to the 
Vocabulario), moca, Gentio, could be considered as misprints. The editor 
started well on pp. 1-3, with também (also on pp. 94, 98) and além, then 
changed his mind; on p. 118 we find também and também in one stanza; 
on pp. 36, 116, no accent. A good proofreader might have helped to 
avoid these incongruities. 

P. 4 and elsewhere: Coimbra; p. 6: Cangao; p. 10: Décadas; p. 22: j4; 
p. 30, last stanza, line 1: a; p. 31: linguas; p. 35: furiosos; p. 38: jufzo; 
p. 40: éstes; p. 46: edifficios, antigua; p. 51: hdbito; p. 58: citimes; p. 62: 
j4 mais; p. 66: éstes; p. 68: sair; p. 76: Aureos; p. 81: egipcia; p. 84: ja; 
p. 87: fdria; p. 88: lingua; p. 90: j4; p. 94: dguas; p. 95: éstes; p. 100: 
saiidosas; p. 103: tranqiiila; p. 104: Africa; p. 106: exército; pp. 108, 112: 
rainha, pdlida; p. 113: vicio; p. 114: Apio; p. 117: rafnha, nu; p. 123: 
terrfbil; p. 127: varios; p. 137: Partfimo-nos; p. 147: golffio; p. 154: 
ouvi-lo; p. 156: lagrimas; p. 159: navegdmos, Etfopes; p. 163: lingua; 
p. 164: officio; p. 173: térres; p. 179: méres; p. 180: stbito, térres, tran- 
qiillo; p. 189: trés; p. 190: fntimas; p. 193: nfio; p. 199: mfseros, védes; 
p. 205: idolos; p. 206: judaico; p. 209: menfftico; p. 215 and 241: Idoldtra; 
p. 224: Abila; p. 228: Xerez (<Sari8); p. 229: amostrdmos; p. 231: 
antevém; destruig&io; p. 232: facilmente; p. 240: sdmente; p. 243: régo; 
p. 244: térre; p. 257: necessdria; p. 264: stibito; p. 273: rafnha; p. 279: 
podé-lo-h4; p. 284: Arquico; p. 288: histéria; p. 295: hd; p. 299: éstes; 
p. 306: descobri-la; p. 307: p&tria; p. 325: 86; p. 329: Décadas; p. 330: 
longinquo; p. 335: Hespéridas; p. 339: Gebel (as on p. 445: Jebel); pp. 
346, 371, 378: Remédios; p. 355: barrenness; meskin; p. 374: Septuagint; 
p. 388: Cicones; p. 390: sdmente; p. 391: 76; p. 397, last line: ninguém; p. 
401: Véde-lo; p. 407: Idoldtra; p. 409: Michaélis, Pereira; p. 444: Nyanza; 
p. 451: Magalhies. 

Punctuation: On p. 210, first stanza: a comma seems necessary after 
manava; p. 248: last stanza; a comma after matam; p. 253: first stanza, 





ev = &@ 
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last line: a comma after povo; p. 250, first stanza, last line; a comma 
instead of semi-colon. On p. 269 it would have been advisable to put a 
comma after ‘‘ouro puro,” in stanza xciii. 

Remarks concerning the Notes: 

P. 313: In connection with Ceylon it is well to remember also the 
name Sarandib (Serendib), used by Muslim writers. Cf. EI, sv. A 
fairly complete bibliography relating to the Alexander legend is given in 
the reviewer’s A Compendium of Aljamiado Literature, Paris, 1929. 

P. 314: The disaster of Alcd4gar-Quibir occurred, as stated above, on 
August 4, 1578. The pension given to the poet by King Sebastian was 
mentioned by the editor on p. 11. 

P. 315: Concerning Egas Moniz and Fuas Roupinho reference should 
have been made to Duarte Galviio’s Cronica. Afonso Henriques ruled 
as King from 1139; the battle of Ourique is said to have taken place on 
July 25, 1139 (as stated on p. 343); after 1128 add: “following the battle 
of Sio Mamede.” 

P. 317. The editor says nothing about the reading As Lustadas 
mentioned by D. Carolina; a full discussion of this question is found in 
Bernardo Xavier da Costa Coutinho, As Lustadas, Pérto, 1938. 

P. 320. The words adagas, tarcgados, anafis in stanza xlvii should 
have been explained. Anafil < Arab. an-nafir is commented upon on 
p. 237; Glossério, I, p. 37. The indiscrimate use of the terms “Moors, 
Mussulmans, Mohammedans, Moorish, Mohammedanism,’’ especially 
when referring to Spain, should have been unified by using the words 
“Muslims,” “Islim,” as pointed out by the reviewer in the work men- 
tioned in connection with p. 313. 

P. 321. Burton’s work is quoted here, as also on p. 354, in a some- 
what streamlined form; the correct title (except for the accent) appears 
on p. 4 and quite correct on p. 329. The definition of Islim, taken from 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, is somewhat brief and inexact. On the term 
“Moor” consult EI. The Greek Maidpos means likewise “black.” Joio 
de Barros, Década IV, livro iv, cap. 16, states correctly: ‘“‘como nos a 
elles impropriamente chamamos Mouros.” 

P. 323, stanza lxxxvi, 1. 3: azagaya < Arab.-Berber az-zagdya ‘langa 
curta’; Glossério I, pp. 71-72. The term occurs again in Canto II, 
stanza cxvi. 

P. 324. Almadia < drabe africano al-madia, “‘umas canoas, isto 
he .. . de hum pédo sé, as maiores das quaes levio tres, ou quatro 
homens quando muito.” Glossério I, pp. 25-27; GEPB, s.v.: “barca 
para travessia dum rio.” 

Pangaio, according to Glossdrio II, pp. 157-158, is an “embarcagfio 
de dois mastros com velas latinas.” 

P. 325. The word order should be: those whom only Christians wish 
to see. 
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P. 334. On fota < fita, cf. Glossdrio I, pp. 404-405. 
Cabaia < Arab. gabdya, cf. Glossdrio I, pp. 158-159. 
Aljéfar < Arab. al-djawhar, cf. Glossério I, p. 25. 

P. 339. In Bulgaria this mountain range is now called Rodopi-té, 
in plural. 

P. 340. After “the Mohammedans” add “in 718, following the battle 
of Covadonga.”’ 

P. 341. The assumption of a Hungarian origin of Afonso Henriques’ 
father is based on Duarte Galvio’s Cronica, and is of course entirely 
fantastic. It may possibly be due to a confusion of Lotharingia with 
Hungaria. 

The Hagarenes, or descendants of Ismael, are the Arabs, even before 
Islim. 

P. 343. Concerning Ourique and what followed, the reviewer’s par- 
tial critical edition of Duarte Galvio’s Cronica contains a detailed com- 
mentary of which Professor Ford could have availed himself. He refers 
to it casually here and on p. 346 (Chrénica). 

P. 344. Santarém was captured on March 15, 1147. 

P. 345. In connection with the capture of Lisbon, on October 23-25, 
1147, Professor Ford should have quoted Charles Wendell David’s edition 
of De expugnatione Lysbonensi, New York, 1936. 

Gayangos, Dozy, and others have written on the subject of AIl- 
Andalus. Concerning the meaning of this word, cf. C. F. Seybold’s 
article in the EI, pp. 349-352; Lucien Bouvat, Les noms persans de 
V Espagne et du Portugal in Al-Andalus, 1935, III, 193-199; Isidro de 
las Cagigas, ibid., 1936-1939, IV, 205-214; Reinaud, Géographie d’ Aboul- 
féda, vol. II, Paris, 1848, p. 234 (vol. I contains information concerning 
the Malabar Coast). On the first period of Muslim rule in Spain, ef. 
also Salvador Vila, El nombramiento de los walies de Al-Andalus, ibid., 
pp. 215-220. The authority for an “Arabic Andalus, ‘land of the west,’ ” 
is not quoted by Professor Ford, but it could have been rated by him 
as both naive and silly (epithets used on pp. 330, 407). 

P. 346. Obidos: “a town and lagoon.” 

P. 348. The story of San Vicente is also taken from Duarte Galvio’s 
Cronica. 

P. 349. The title emir al-mu’minin was used by the Almohad 
Khalifs; the Almoravid rulers, who preceded them, used the title emir 
al-muslimin. 

P.350. Frederick Barbarossa reigned from March 4, 1152 to June 10, 
1190, when he was drowned on his Crusade in the Near East. 

P. 351. The definitive conquest of the Algarve took place after 
March, 1249, following the capture of Seville by Fernando III on Novem- 
ber 19 or 23, 1248, after a siege of sixteen months. Alfonso el Sabio was 
then still Infante and began to reign after his father’s death on May 31, 
1252 (cf. Almeida, Histéria de Portugal, I, pp. 215-217). 








ee 
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One of the greatest contributions to the future glory of Portugal 
was the planting, during D. Dinis’ reign, of the famous pinhal de Leiria, 
which later furnished excellent timber for the building of the naus. 

P. 353. The etymology Saracens < Arab. a3-3argiydn is still the 
most plausible one; cf. also scirocco < Sargiyu. 

P. 355. Concerning meskin cf. the aforementioned Compendium of 
Aljamiado Literature and Arnald Steiger, Contribucién a la fonética del 
hispano-drabe y de los arabismos en el ibero-romdnico y el siciliano, Madrid, 
1932. 

P. 362. Guiptizcoa is one of the four Spanish Basque provinces, the 
others being Navarra, Alava and Vizcaya. 

P. 363. The battle of Aljubarrota was fought on August 14, 1385. 

P. 365. On Ceuta cf. Note 104 in Duarte Galviéo’s Cronica, where 
also the Sete Irmfos are mentioned; also GEPB, s.v. 

P. 367. The Ubi sunt motif might have been mentioned; also the 
Coplas of Jorge Manrique and the elegy of the Serif Salih Abii ’l-Baqa 
ar-Rundi, translated by Von Schack and Juan Valera in Poesia y arie de 
los drabes en Espafia y Sicilia, Seville, 1885, I, p. 245. A translation into 
English will appear in the reviewer’s forthcoming book Hispano-Arabic 
Poetry and its relations with the Old Provengal Troubadours. 

P. 369. Pero da Covilhé remained in Preste Jofio’s service because 
of the extraordinary linguistic ability he possessed. Conde de Ficalho’s 
book, mentioned on p. 371, is entitled Viagens de Pedro da Covilham. 
In the Década I, livro 3, cap. 5, and elsewhere, we firfd the spelling Pero 
de Covilha. 

P. 373. Burton’s method was to use his predecessors’ “happy render- 
ings” verbatim; he did the same with Payne’s translation of 1001 Nights; 
ef. The Life of Sir Richard Burton by Thomas Wright, vol. II, chapter 
XXxViil. 

P. 378. After Sahara add “in southern Morocco.” Concerning 
Azenegues cf. EI, I, pp. 598, 699; Década I, livro 3, cap. 6; in cap. 8 
Azaneges. 

On the question of the Fortunate Islands cf. also Note 47 in the 
Cronica of Duarte Galvio. 

P. 383. Pedro Alvares Cabral arrived at the land of Santa Cruz on 
Wednesday, April 22, 1500. The day is observed as a national holiday 
in Brazil on May 3rd, i.e., the day of Santa Cruz. 

P. 386. On the Doze de Inglaterra a book was published by Joaquim 
Costa in 1939, at Pérto. 

P. 402. St. Louis died at Carthage of the plague on August 25, 1270. 
A chapel was built there on a piece of ground ceded by the Bey of Tunis; 
this was the spearhead of the French occupation on May 12, 1881. Les 
Péres Blancs have built there a Museum and a school; Cardinal Lavigerie, 
a Cathedral, where he is buried. The present-day visitor should read 
Reginald Bosworth Smith, Carthage and the Carthaginians, London, 1879, 
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for comparison. Cf. also the reviewer’s The Dove’s Neck-ring, Preface, 
chapter 1. 

P. 404. Samorim < Skt. sdmudri, lit. “rei do mar’; cf. Glossério 
II, pp. 278-279. 

Mongaide, probably < Ibn Sa‘id. Camées follows here, rather 
closely, the first Década. It should have been stressed that without this 
pro-Spanish Tunisian’s help Vasco da Gama would have perished. 
Mongaide does not appear to be a fictitious character. According to 
Década I, fol. 75-76, he was a “corrector de mercadorias; era natural do 
reyno de Tunez, & teuera ja cOmunicacfio c65 os Portugueses em a cidade 
Ourfio.” The last-named is the present-day Oran (Wahrin). Being a 
business agent, Ibn Sa‘id was tolerant in matters of religion. Jofio de 
Barros also states that Vasco da Gama handed the Samorim letters 
from the King Dom Manuel, “hia escripta em Arauigo & outra em 
lingua Portugues que era da mesma substiicia.” The story of Saramaé 
Pereimal is given on fols. 181-184. The name of the Arab chronicler is 
Zayn ad-din. 

Rédope was mentioned on p. 359. 

Why refer to the gazeteer, when Cochim and Cananor were already 
mentioned on p. 330? In EI information is available on Cannanore, 
Cambay, Calicut, Jolof, Gudjarat. 

P. 405. Naires, Poleds, the law of ahimsd and Catual should have 
been explained. Naire < Malayalam ndyar, from Skt. ndyaka, “chefe, 
director,” cf. Glossdrio II, pp. 93-95. Pole&d < Malayalam pulayan, pl. 
pulayar; “individuo da casta de escravos, considerada {nfima e impura 
no Malabar.” Cf. Glossdério II, pp. 218-219. Corresponds to parid, 
q.v. The act of purification described by Camées was called by the 
Portuguese, rather cleverly, ‘““desempolear.” 

The Hindu law of ahimsd forbids killing any living being. Cf. 
Hastings’ Encyclopoedia of Religion and Ethics, s.v. Ahimsi. This refer- 
ence work has also a good article on Islim and on the Jews in Cochim 
(Malabar). 

Catual < Persian kotual, ‘‘comandante da fortaleza,” cf. Glossdrio I, 
pp. 237-239. 

P. 410. Fuller details on Fuas Roupinho are given in the reviewer’s 
edition of Duarte Galvio’s Cronica. Concerning Gami cf. Dozy, Re- 
cherches, II, p. 467: “Ce Gami est pour Ibn-DjAmi‘, et les Beni-DjAmi‘ 
étaient une famille originaire de Toléde.” 

P. 410. As stated before, the story of the conquest of Lisbon, that 
of Henry the Crusader, Dom Theotonio and the taking of Arronches, 
which is not historically attested, are also fully discussed in the Cronica. 

P. 411. Concerning the taking of Lisbon cf. note to p. 345 supra. 

P. 412. Algarve < Arab. al-gharb, i.e., West. 

P. 416. The haruspices were originally Etruscan. 
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P. 418. On Abila cf. GEPB s.v.; Ceuta was not near Abyla, the 
latter was the ancient name of Ceuta, as stated correctly on pp. 339, 
349, 361. 

P. 422. A somewhat more precise rendering would be: “Because she 
has many islands in the kingdom (i.e. in the great ocean), whose boundary 
is the earthly bosom of the primal mother (i.e. the earth), besides those 
splendid islands she possesses on this side of the gates (pillars) of Her- 
cules.” 

P. 427. The line “Que tanto pode a vista que a fama’’ embodies the 
idea of love from description; cf. The Dove’s Neck-ring. The description 
of the fruits and flowers on pp. 260-261 bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the verses of Hispano-Arabic poets. 

Professor Ford’s conjecture concerning xcv, 5-6, is quite correct. 

Instead of Tihcuco read Tezcoco. Tenochtitlaén was the island on 
which stood the Aztec teocallt and Moctezuma’s palace: today the Cathe- 
dral and the Palacio Nacional. 

P. 432. Iguarias is spelled ygoarias in the 1572 edition. Y. Malkiel 
in his article (Language, 1944, XX, 108-130) does not list it. The 
etymology proposed by him cannot be accepted. The occurrence of the 
word in the form yegierias in the translation of the Old Testament 
(Language, 1945, XXI, 264-265) already in the early XIVth century, 
points to the judarias and mourarias as the place of origin of this peculiar 
term. To connect it with an extremely rare Lat. tequdria is contrary 
to all laws of probability. The form of the word and its content, if we 
reject epuldria, point rather to the Arabic root akl (eating), and such 
derivatives as ydkul (he eats), ukla (morsel), akla (repast), with the 
ending -ria. In popular Egyptian Arabic there is an analogical term 
mangaria. If aqua, i.e., akwa, gave agoa, we could postulate ukwa, 
ikwa > ugoa, igoa plus -ria. The judarias and mourarias existed in 
Portugal until 1496 and steady relations with the Muslim world abroad, 
ever since 1415, would have kept the word in constant circulation among 
the adventurous Portuguese navigators. A similar word is acepipe < 
Arab. az-2’bib, raisins, today used in the sense of the French hors 
d'oeuvres, Span. entremeses; similarly the Arabic nagl, analogous to the 
Levantine mézé.* 


* Likewise impossible is the etymology sossegar < subsecdre, ‘to emasculate,” 
then “to tame, to conquer (an enemy),” finally “to appease.”” which Malkiel 
proposes in PhilQ, XXIII, 297-306, and quotes as already accepted in Language, 
XXI, 181, in connection with another indcceptable etymology: que(i)zar “to 
press between the jaws” and subsequently “to squeeze, to crush, to smash.” 

In the Lusiadas the words sosséga, sossegar and sossegado occur on pp. 59, 63, 
89, 95, 99, 109, 135, 145, 177 and 232, always in the meaning of “‘secure, firmly 
and peacefully settled down, quieted, relieved of worry”; on p. 241 trémulo, 
dessossegado expresses the opposite of such feeling. In the OSp translation of 
Kalila wa Dimna the word sosiego means quietud, tranquilidad, which would 
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P. 436. On Cafres cf. Glossdrio I, pp. 170-171. 

Melique Yaz, called “capitio de Dio” or “senhor de Dio,” also 
“escravo do Rei (Soldam) Modafar (i.e., Muzaffar Khin),” is frequently 
referred to in the Décadas, with a mark of respect. In II, fol. 48, we 
learn: “era Roxo de nagio, dos Christéos hereticos da Roxia, trazido a 
Céstantinopla entre outros captiuos que os Turcos de l4 costumio 
trazer.”’ His original name was Yaz, and because he distinguished him- 
self as an archer, Sultan Mahmid of Cambaia, father of Muzaffar Khan, 
made him a freedman and later appointed him commander of Diu. 
Here and in III, fol. 7, 107, 108, his name appears as Melique Az; on 
fol. 230, 259, as Melique Aliaz, which seems the nearest correct; probably 
from Ilyas or Ilyis. In IV, p. 286, we learn that he died in 1520 leaving 
three sons; Melique Saca, the oldest one, was made governor of Diu; 
Melique Liaz was given Bagafm, but later the third son, Melique Tocam, 
is appointed commander of this fortress. 

The majority of the Portuguese commentators prefer to read xxxv, 
1.5: A without an accent, which the reviewer also prefers, i.e., “‘a armada 
de Melique Yaz . . . faréir vér, etc.” (he will cause the fleet of Melique 
Yaz ... go to see the depths); cf. Manda chamar Mongaide, p. 213. 
The Brazilian edition of 1856 and José da Fonseca’s (Paris, 1846) are 
influenced by the Spanish usage. So was D. Carolina whose reading 
Ford reproduces.’ 

P. 437. Crises < Malayo-Javanese kris; Glossdrio I, pp. 322-323. 

P. 438. Al-Madina was already mentioned on p. 404. Full infor- 


correspond to the Arabic amina, itma’anna. In his lyrics Camées says: 
“que a vida tinha 
Mais socegada ca, e mais segura’”’ 

expressing a feeling of peaceful security; a feeling of being firmly established, 
settled down. This would correspond exactly to what we find in Portugaliae 
Monumenta historica in the description of water mills, cf. p. 84: sesegas molinarum; 
94: sesicas; 98: mulinu cum sua sesega; p. 108: uel sesicis molinarum; p. 126: 
sesigas molinarum; i.e., “an installation,” “Niederlassung.” Hence assessegar, 
sossegar would have the psychological content of relief from worry, of a firm basis 
which could not be easily shaken, of security. 

As regards (a)queizar, which occurs in the Lusiadas twice (se aqueizam, 
p. 242; se aqueiza e ri, p. 58), of all the etymologies listed by Malkiel that of 
Baist, *questidre, is the most acceptable, connected as it is with Lat. questus sum, 
Mozarab quezdar, in the meaning of tribulation and complaint of either physical 
or mental pain. We could even admit a contamination with the Arabic Saka, 
Sikdya, i.e. keSar instead of Sakar, which would conflict with sacar. Metathesis 
of Arabic words in Portuguese was not uncommon; cf. Hidalchan and Dialcam 
for ‘Adil-khan. In the aljamiado texts akeSar, in the meaning of undergoing some 
tribulation, is not infrequent. Cf. Aljamiado texts in Tunisia, in Revue Hispa- 
nique, 1933, LXXXI, part 1, 250-255. A feeling of pain and tribulation, or a 
complaint in court, could hardly be expressed by the idea of pressing jaws together 
in battle, for greater determination. Still less, the amorous queiza in the Can- 
cioneiro da Ajuda (cf. the reviewer’s Troubadour Studies, p. 11). 
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mation in EI, s.v. Taprobana was already mentioned in connection with 
Canto I. ‘ 

P. 440. Halixa < ‘Ali 54h; Gujaritis would have been a better 
spelling instead of Guzerates, Guzarates or Gujerats (p. 442). 

Melique < Arab. malik “rei,” cf. Glossério II, pp. 48-49, where 
Melique Yaz is referred to as “Tartaro.” Here most probably Melique 
Tocam. 

Mir < Arab. emir, cf. Glossdrio II, pp. 56-57. 

Gate, ‘‘que quer dizer serra,” is mentioned in Década I, f-1.74. From 
Skt. ghatta “‘cordilhera em geral,” Glossdrio I, pp. 426-427. 

P. 442 (also on p. 440). Coje, Cojé < Pers. Khodja, “master” i 
Glossdrio I, pp. 295-296. 

Rumes are described in Década, IV, p. 278: “de nagio Grega, & 
Levantisca”’; Glossdrio II, pp. 264-266. 

Hidal-Khan is the corrupt form of ‘Adil Khan, mentioned in Década, 
IV, pp. 238, 411, 413, 435; Joio de Barros observes correctly (IV, p. 238): 
“Adilchan da justiga senhor; & nos corrompendo estes nomes lhe chama- 
mos Hidalchan’’; Glossdério I, pp. 462-463, has the forms Idalcfo, Idalx4, 
and adds that the metathesized form Dialcam was also used. 

P. 445. Défar < Zafar. 

Gerum, add xli, 4. 

P. 449. On Christianity in Japan cf. Murdoch, History of Japan 
and the bibliography mentioned therein; also the reviewer’s articles on 
Los (primeros) médrtires del Japén.5 Saint Francis Xavier arrived in 
Japan on August 15, 1549, but on November 20, 1551, returned to Goa, 
rather discouraged. Subsequently he went to China and died there on 
December 2, 1552. The letters he wrote to Rome in Latin concerning 
Japan are masterpieces of exact observation. Father George Schur- 
hammer’s studies on St. Francis Xavier are especially valuable; cf. Oskar 
Nachod, Bibliography of the Japanese Empire. The converts made in 
the second half of the XVIth century are estimated at over a million, 
mainly on the island of Kyishi. The persecution was not engineered 
by Shintéd priests, rather by the Buddhist, but in the main it was the 
result of a policy of absolute isolation adopted by the Tokugawa Shigu- 
nate in 1610, and which the Shégunate unfortunately was forced to 
abandon in 1854. 

P. 450, last line, add: on April 22, 1500. 

The foregoing observations might be helpful to those who would feel 
inclined to make a deeper study of single episodes of the great Portuguese 
epic. The editor’s main purpose was to arouse greater interest for the 
famous epic among the studious English-speaking readers, and there is 
no doubt that this reprint of the Lusiads, with its good commentary in 
English, will contribute to a better understanding of Portugal and Brazil. 


A. R. Nyx 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


5In Mod. Phil., 1924-1925, XXII, 305-323, and in Hispanic Review, 1942, 
X, 160-163. 
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“Propalladia’”’ and Other Works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro. Edited 
by Joseph E. Gillet. Vol. II: Collected Plays. Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania [George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin], 
1946: 565 pages. 

The piecemeal publication, a volume at a time, of Professor Gillet’s 
monumental edition of the works of Torres Naharro requires that atten- 
tion be called without further delay to volume II, issued early this year, 
even though any just criticism of its contents must await the notes and 
commentary expected in volume III. Vol. II continues the publication 
of Torres’ texts begun in vol. I (see HR, 1945, XIII, 263-266) and con- 
tains the eight comedias, followed by the short twenty-six-line “vale- 
dictory poem,” as Professor Gillet calls the ‘‘Ad Lectores”’ (vol. I, p. 133), 
now appearing for the first time “‘in its logical place, at the end.” In 
this poem Torres’ reference to his work in the past tenses makes Pro- 
fessor Gillet’s characterization and placing both clear and convincing. 

At last the remarkable comedias, sprung so mature from the youthful 
sixteenth-century that for years Torres Naharro was placed a full two 
generations later than his time, can be read in a text that has every 
conceivable merit; it is handsome and readable, accurate, dependable and 
authoritative, readily available. But to understand it—both its mean- 
ing and the readings adopted by its editor—vol. III is a sine qua non. 

Besides the critical text itself with its corrected basic edition, the 
volume includes variant readings which are printed without discussion 
in footnotes. The reader finds just what he would expect to find from 
Professor Gillet’s succinct three-page chapter, ‘Preparation of the Text,” 
in vol. I (pp. 131-133). Variants appear only for the editions in which 
Torres Naharro “was, or may conceivably have been, personally con- 
cerned” (p. 132), and for one other—the 1573 expurgated edition, through 
which alone the author’s work was known for such a long time. Changes 
from the basic text, except for general modernization in matters of 
typography, enclitics, punctuation, capitalization and accentuation, are 
all recorded; and several other practices are followed to make intelligence 
less difficult: the names of the characters are spelled out, ligatures and 
abbreviations are solved and italicized, “asides” are placed between 
parentheses, scenes are separated by spacing. The occasional use of a 
group of three asterisks, however, is not explained and presumably there- 
fore reflects similar markings in the basic text. 

A very useful aid to the reader is the list of the characters which 
Professor Gillet has supplied at the beginning of each play. Although 
this varies both from the basic text and the possible Torres variants, it is 
good modern practice, provides the reader with each full cast at the 
outset, avoids the repetition before each Jornada which the early editions 
practiced, and does no violence to the language. One wonders, however, 
at the omission of some characters and at the differences in the identify- 
ing tags from those in the Cafiete-Menéndez y Pelayo edition, which in 
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this instance would seem to reflect the basic text better. The servant 
Tristan is omitted from the Comedia Soldadesca list, and the laundress 
Lucrecia from the Tinellaria. Servants are called criados, not siervos or 
pajes; Pero Pardo and Joanfrancisco risticos, not villanos; leading men 
(Floristén, Ymeneo, Jacinto, Floribundo) caballeros, not galanes; Libina 
(Calamita) simply mujer de Torcazo, not alcahueta. Non-speaking char- 
acters are bracketed; those designated not by name but only by their 
position or calling are listed in italics (e.g., capitdn, despensero, cantores, 
etc.). It would seem that “Intérprete”’ and ‘‘Paje” in the Trophea 
should also be italicized. The imaginary place of the plays is also indi- 
cated under each list of characters. The source of these indications is 
doubtless the internal evidence of each play. In any case, such evidence 
supports Professor Gillet’s indications, except in the last act of the 
Comedia Ymenea. To visualize the action of this jornada along with the 
others on a “calle de una ciudad” (p. 270) does serious violence to the 
imagination of readers and players alike. At the end of Act III of this 
same play, opposite Doresta’s “jPara -vos!’’, ‘‘there is a little hand illus- 
trating, no doubt,’”’ Professor Gillet says, “the higa which accompanies” 
the words. If this is so, it is a unique case, we observe, of a stage direc- 
tion for the acting of the play and gives powerful support to the uncertain 
assumption that Torres Naharro’s plays were performed or at least 
intended for performance. 

Since Professor Gillet himself ten years ago (HR, 1936, IV, 41-46) 
established 1524 as the year of Torres Naharro’s death, the editions 
which could provide significant variant readings are very limited. For 
the six plays that appeared in it, the princeps—the Propalladia of Naples, 
1517—is the basic text. For four of these—The Seraphina, the Trophea, 
the Soldadesca and the Ymenea—the Propalladia of Naples, 1524, is the 
only other edition whose variants are significant. For the Jacinta, the 
variants of the undated suelta are also utilized. But the undated suelta 
of the Soldadesca, which Professor Gillet admits to textual significance, 
did not, we note, produce a single variant. Perhaps this is owing to its 
being ‘‘unusually free from misprints” and to its standing “in direct 
relation to the princeps’’ (I, 122). Nevertheless, such complete accuracy 
for any work so early comes to us as a surprise. The basic text used for 
the Calamita is that of Variant A of the Propalladia of Seville, 1533-1534, 
since this is closely related to the edition of Seville 1526, whose date is 
in doubt, but which in turn is derived from the unavailable edition of 
Seville, 1520, in which the Calamita first appeared. Variant readings 
from Variant B of the same date, from the doubtful 1526 edition and of 
course from that of Naples, 1524, are recorded. In general, the reader 
of these six plays cannot fail to note that the variants are really very few 
in number. Also, in spite of the well-known undependability of the 
readings of Cafiete and Menéndez y Pelayo, particularly the latter, it is 
remarkable how very often Professor Gillet’s correction of the text coin- 
cides with theirs. 
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Quite different, however, are the editions of the Tinellaria and the 
Aquilana. Several versions of both plays have been preserved and in 
them Professor Gillet was able “to apply the technique of the ‘critical’ 
edition” (I, 131-132). For the Tinellaria, besides the basic princeps, 
and the Propalladia of Naples, 1524, he could use two interesting sueltas, 
one of Toledo, 1524, and the other sin lugar ni afio, “the principal vari- 
ants” of which Professor Gillet had published years ago (RR, 1923, XIV, 
265-275). One notes that these sueltas would add bits to the text 
throughout the five acts amounting to fifty-five lines and that the many 
variants include a considerable number of pure vocabulary substitutions. 
Among these the cardenal de Bacano of the princeps is consistently 
replaced by cardenal Egiptiano, sisar and hurtar by robar, caldo by the 
Italianate brodio, the coin real by the Neapolitan favorite carlin. 

The basic text of the Aquilana is the Naples, 1524 edition of the 
Propalladia, in which this play first appeared. Many variants, “here 
published for the first time” (I, 132, n. 292), are from the Propalladia of 
Seville, 1526 (?) and from the undated and unplaced suelta. The latter 
would distribute seventy-five additional verses in Jornadas II, III, and IV. 

Among the variants throughout the eight comedias one cannot help 
noticing, even without the editor’s notes and commentary, the recurrence 
of certain kinds. One is the typographical error of setting the letter 
upside down; this was done fifteen times in six plays, we note, with the 
letters “‘n’’ and “u.” Another is the omission of the letter ‘‘n” before a 
consonant, of which we have noted six instances in three plays. The 
explanation may lie in the influence of the use of a bar over the preceding 
vowel in medieval writing and in some early printing, even though it is 
not used in the editions of Torres Naharro. 

Nine minor slips in footnote reference to verses have been noted, as 
follows: p. 38, l. 17: read 18; p. 42, 1. 130: read 131; p. 83, 1. 18: read 19; 
p. 232, 1. 298: read 300 (?); p. 245, ll. 187-169: read ?; p. 307, 1. 40: 
read 41; p. 342, 1. 30: read 29; p. 361, 1. 188: read 187; p. 381, 1. 149: 
read 150. Also noted is a single omission of a basic text reading where 
a correction has been made (Aqutlana, V, 277). 

The many questions raised by the adopted readings and the variants 
we may feel confident will be answered in Professor Gillet’s third volume. 
Meanwhile, it may not be unjust or inappropriate to mention two illus- 
trative queries, both from the Comedia Ymenea: 1) III, 201: “y terné 
que.” This reading, adopted also by Menéndez y Pelayo, has no support 
in a recorded variant; and the basic princeps reading: “‘y tener que,” 
using an infinitive instead of a future construction, does offer a possible 
and therefore acceptable syntax. 2) V, 271: “paréis.” Again there is 
no variant support for the choice of this subjunctive over the acceptable 
indicative of the princeps. 

From every standpoint, vol. III with its notes and commentary 
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cannot come along too soon to complement the two remarkable volumes 
Professor Gillet has already given us. 


WitiiaM H. SHOEMAKER 
University of Kansas 


Estudios sobre Lope de Vega. Por Joaquin de Entrambasaguas. Tomo 
Primero. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 
1946: 584 pages. 

This large and attractively printed volume is the first in a projected 
series in which, according to the “‘Advertencia Preliminar,”’ Sr. Entram- 
basaguas will re-edit numerous earlier studies of his on Lope de Vega and 
will add certain new ones, as yet unannounced by title. Since some of 
the articles have not heretofore been readily accessible, and since, as the 
author states, all are to be thoroughly revised and brought up to date, 
these Estudios by the outstanding lopista in Spain in recent years will be 
awaited with interest by all students of Lope. 

The present volume contains three previously published works: 
1) a short essay written on the occasion of the Lope tercentenary in 1935 
under the title “Lope de Vega, simbolo del temperamento artistico 
espafiol,” which is now changed to “Lope de Vega, poeta nacional ;” 
2) a somewhat longer article, ‘‘Localizacién de la sepultura de Lope de 
Vega,” which appeared originally (1929) as ‘“Nueva investigacién sobre 
los restos de Lope de Vega;” and 3) approximately the first half of Una 
guerra literaria del siglo de oro: Lope de Vega y los preceptistas aristotélicos, 
first published in book form in 1932, and as a serial in the Boletin de la 
Academia Espafiola, 1932-1934, XIX-—XXI. 

It cannot be said that the opening essay has undergone any important 
revision, the changes that have been made being, for the most part, minor 
alterations and additions. The author’s conception of Lope remains, on 
the whole, what it was: i.e., Lope is the most truly Spanish poet of his 
time, the one most broadly representative of his people—a fact so patent 
as to merit universal accord—and he is also the poet who best expresses 
the Spanish Baroque—an opinion that is less likely to find wide accept- 
ance and that in any event would require more substantiation than the 
few generalizations here offered concerning Géngora, Quevedo and Lope. 
The characterization of Lope could well have ended with this, but un- 
fortunately Sr. Entrambasaguas saw fit to include in his original text and 
to retain and even expand in the present revision (cf. pp. 17-19) certain 
paragraphs of a political nature that have no place in such a study. 

The article dealing with Lope’s burial place, the author’s earliest 
publication on the poet, has likewise suffered only slight modifications. 
(Two plates have also been added, showing 1) two views of the church of 
San Sebastian in Madrid, where Lope was interred, and a facsimile of the 
death certificate, and 2) a ground plan of the church.) As readers of the 
first edition will recall, Sr. Entrambasaguas was able to discover, by 
searching among the parish documents, that at some time between 1654 
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and 1658 Lope’s remains were transferred from a niche in the main chapel 
to the ossuary of the vault of the same chapel. The most important 
change that had to be made for the present edition was to record that the 
church was destroyed during the recent civil war (the cause is not men- 
tioned). Sr. Entrambasaguas also informs us that a new church edifice 
will be erected on the site, and renews his plea, made while the old church 
still stood and that went unheeded, that a commemorative plaque be 
placed upon one of the walls to indicate the last resting place of the great 
poet-dramatist. Hispanists everywhere will heartily concur in the de- 
mand for this small tribute to Lope’s memory. 

In contrast to the two preceding studies, the third one, which occupies 
the major part of the book (pp. 63-580), presents numerous important 
revisions. Una guerra literaria del siglo de oro, prepared as a doctoral 
thesis and completed in 1929, remains the most substantial of Sr. En- 
trambasaguas’ many contributions on Lope, and as such was deserving of 
the pains he has taken to improve it. The more significant changes con- 
sist of the addition of much new material in the form of citations of texts 
and biographical and other data on many of Lope’s friends and enemies, 
especially those who figured in the poet’s controversy with Torres Raémila, 
the author of the Spongia, that most violent attack, in Latin, upon Lope’s 
poems and plays. The portion of Una guerra literaria included in this 
first volume of the Estudios comprises the Introduction and Chapters 
I-IV, which treat respectively of 1) the criticisms, veiled or open, di- 
rected against Lope by writers and “‘classicists,”’ before the publication of 
the Spongia in 1617; 2) Torres Ramila’s life and literary relationships 
prior to 1617; 3) the Spongia and what is known about it indirectly 
(there is no known extant copy) ; 4) the first replies to the Spongia by Lope 
and some of his adherents: two satirical poems in manuscript, hitherto 
unnoticed by Lope’s biographers and now attributed to him by Sr. 
Entrambasaguas; certain statements in Lope’s Triunfo de la fe en los 
reinos del Japén; and a rare broadside in Latin against Torres Rdmila, 
now republished for the first time; 5) the Expostulatio Spongiae (1618), 
the formal reply, in Latin, by several of Lope’s champions, and the chief 
source of our knowledge of the contents of the Spongia. These chapters 
and the three remaining ones, which together with the Appendix contain- 
ing the above mentioned satirical poems and an Index (lacking in the first 
edition) will appear in the second volume of the Estudios, constitute the 
most exhaustive treatment we have yet had of any phase of Lope’s 
literary activity. 

Not every statement or conclusion in Una guerra literaria is beyond 
dispute, yet the work is so thoroughly documented and the reasoning on 
the whole so cogent that scholars will doubtless find relatively little to 
disagree with. Before giving my own criticisms, I cannot at this point 
refrain from protesting against Sr. Entrambasaguas’ impugning another 
scholar’s judgment on racial grounds (p. 267, note c)—surely a procedure 
unworthy of scholarship. 
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To begin with, it seems to me that certain interpretations and deduc- 
tions presented in Una guerra literaria are too categorical: 

1) Sr. Engrambasaguas, following La Barrera, sees in the lines (from 
Lope’s Amar sin saber a quién) “Don Quijote de la Mancha / (perdone 
Dios a Cervantes) / fué de los extravagantes / que la corénica ensancha” 
a mockery of Cervantes (“se burla asf del primero de los prosistas es- 
pafioles,” p. 140). However much Lope may have failed to appreciate 
the greatness of his rival’s masterpiece—his well-known jibe “ninguno 
hay .. . tan necio que alabe a Don Quijote” comes at once to mind—it 
is not at all clear that the statement in Amar sin saber a quién implies a 
belitting of Don Quijote or of its author. Indeed, a reading of the passage 
in its context tends, I believe, to dispel any such impression (I am not 
unaware, however, that some readers may share Sr. Entrambasaguas’ 
interpretation; cf., for example, Ameztia, Epistolario de Lope de Vega, 
II, 108, note 18). In the preceding speech Leonarda has said to her 
maid: ‘“‘Después que das en leer, / Inés, en el Romancero, / lo que a aquel 
pobre escudero / te podria suceder.”” Inés replies with the lines quoted 
above and continues: “Yo leo en los romanceros, / y se me pega esta seta 
/ tanto, que de ser discreta/ no tengo malos aceros.” That is, her 
reading the ballad-books will not affect her as did Don Quijote’s readings, 
rather will it make her more discreet. At most, the criticism amounts to 
saying that Cervantes’ protagonist is ridiculous, and even so it is tem- 
pered by calling him also “aquel pobre escudero.’”’ By the same token, 
little pejorative meaning can attach to the line “perdone Dios a Cer- 
vantes” (i.e., for having invented such a character), and the phrase, 
written after Cervantes’ death, would seem to have hardly any more 
significance than the customary one of pios remembrance, as in this other 
passage from Lope, where it is joined with praise: “Perdone Dios al 
arcediano Deza, / que hablé divinamente deste caso” (BAH, XXXVIII, 
405a). 

2) In discussing an epistle in verse by Rey de Artieda on the comedia 
of his day, Sr. Entrambasaguas deems it self-evident that a reference to 
a dramatist “que en seys horas compone vna Comedia” must be to Lope 
(p. 147, note 95). Yet, why could it not be equally as well to some 
poetaster of the period, some one of the “‘poetillas’’ mentioned by Artieda 
in the same epistle? 

3) Similarly, Sr. Entrambasaguas has no hesitation in stating un- 
qualifiedly that the criticisms contained in several versified epistles by 
Cristébal de Mesa are directed against Lope (cf. pp. 157, 159, 162, 163}, 
when the criticisms might have applied just as well to some other con- 
temporary writers of comedias. 

4) Nor is it necessary to see, as Sr. Entrambasaguas does, an attack 
on Lope in the verses by Villegas—the author of the Eréticas—reproduced 
on pp. 185-187. It may well be that in this, as in the two preceding 
cases, the censure was meant for Lope; my point is that, lacking definite 
proof, we must accept such an interpretation with reservations. 
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5) In dealing the Sudrez de Figueroa’s criticism of the comedia in the 
Pasajero—and in this case there can be no doubt that Lope was, if not 
the only target, at least the principal one—Sr. Entrambasaguas remarks 
(p. 202, note 158), in connection with a description of comedias de santos, 
that the reference is to Lope’s San Isidro, labrador de Madrid. But why 
this particular play? Granted that it is Lope’s comedias de santos that 
are being described, the reference might be just as well to some other such 
play of his written before the Pasajero (1617), like El serafin humano, 
San Diego de Alcald, or San Nicolds de Tolentino. It should be noted, 
however, that neither the play on San Isidro nor these others conform 
strictly to part of Sudrez de Figueroa’s description (‘‘Ponerse las nifieces 
del Santo en primer lugar’’), since none of them begins with scenes of the 
saint’s childhood. 

My other criticism is that Sr. Entrambasaguas has failed in some 
instances to avail himself of the results of recent scholarship. Thus in 
considering the dates of certain Lopean plays or the question of the 
authorship of others, he has not taken into account the findings of Morley 
and Bruerton in their Chronology of Lope de Vega’s ‘“‘Comedias’’ (1940). 
The work is quoted on p. 140, note 88, but no use is made of it in discus- 
sing the date of Hl aldegiiela (p. 84, n. 11), the authorship of El prodigioso 
principe transilvano (p. 201, n. 156), the date of El capelldn de la Virgen 
(p. 327, n. 62, where without any proof the date is given as 1616), the 
authorship of La ilustre fregona and of El animal profeta (p. 366), or the 
date of Las cuentas del Gran Capitdn (p. 443, n. 35). In the same way, 
consultation of Montesinos’ critical edition of El cuerdo loco (which is 
quoted elsewhere, p. 354) would have saved Sr. Entrambasaguas at one 
point (p. 313) from repeating Rodriguez Marin’s error of supposing Fran- 
cisco del Pozo’s licencia to have been given in 1602, instead of 1610. 
Another of Montesinos’ critical editions—that of Barladn y Josafat— 
could well have been referred to in Sr. Entrambasaguas’ extensive note 
(pp. 361-68) on the satirical treatment of tailors in siglo de oro literature, 
since the former also has an important note thereon (pp. 270-72). 

As Sr. Entrambasaguas himself has suggested at different points, some 
of the persons and problems touched on by him in passing merit closer 
attention. An example is the question of how widespread was the use 
of the soneto con estrambote. In the first edition of Una guerra literaria 
he wrote of this type of sonnet that it had been “muy poco usado.” 
He has now modified this opinion somewhat (p. 122, n. 57, a) in the light 
of Buceta’s investigations, but still insists that such sonnets were com- 
paratively rare. More study of the problem is called for. For the sake 
of the record, some additional examples, not included among the 243 
listed by Buceta, may be noted: no fewer than 22 in Valladares de 
Valdelomar’s Caballero venturoso (before 1615), 2 in the Rimas del incé- 
gnito edited by Foulché-Delbose (RH, XXXVII, 1916, 359-360, 372); 
the 2 in Lope and 8 by other writers, some anonymous, pointed out by 
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Jérder (Die Formen des Sonetts bei Lope de Vega, p. 68 and n. 4); 1 by an 
anonymous author, quoted by Alfonso Reyes (RH, 1916, XXXVI, 174, 
and Capitulos de literatura expafiola, 1939, pp. 223-24), and 1 in the play 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Candelaria (ed. M*. Rosa Alonso, Madrid, 1944, p. 
77). No doubt the number could be increased considerably. 


W. L. Ficutrer 


Brown University 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Who’s Who in Latin America. A Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Living Men and Women of Latin America. Founded in 1935 by 
Percy Alvin Martin. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Part 
I: Mexico. Edited by Ronald Hilton. Stanford University Press- 
The A. N. Marquis Company, Stanford University, California- 
Chicago, 1946: xiv + 130 pages. 

The first editions of Who’s who in Latin America, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Martin, contained approximately 1,000 and 1,500 biographies re- 
spectively. The third edition aims at a total of 8,000. There will be a 
series of seven volumes, as follows: Mexico; Central America and Pan- 
ama; Columbia, Ecuador, and Venezuela; Bolivia, Chile, and Peru; 
Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay; Brazil; Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
and Haiti. 

The selection of biographies has been given careful study ; the present 
editor has had the advantage of a year’s tour during which he visited all 
the Latin American republics and consulted with those best qualified to 
aid him. The plan followed in the various biographies is the familiar one 
of Who’s Who in America. 

The usefulness to Hispanists of this set of tools is beyond question. 
It is to be hoped that, as the successive volumes are published, greater 
care may be exercised to bring this series up to the standard of other 
Marquis publications. In some biographies of writers (e.g., M. Garcia 
Garéfilo Mesa, Francisco J. Santamaria) works are listed without date, 
although dates are usually given. The lists of works are frequently in- 
complete and inaccurate. A check for J. Rubén Romero shows omission 
of Sentimental (1919), Semblanza de una mujer (1941), and Anticipacién 
a la muerte (1941), as well as the spelling Tracdmbaro for Tacémbaro. 
There is no mention of the following works of Antonio Caso: Ensayos 
criticos y polémicos (1922), Meyerson y la fisica moderna (1939), Sociologia 
(1939), and La personalidad humana y el estado totalitario (1941). Other 
cases are numerous; a thorough revision is needed. 

O. H. G. 
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